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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Twenty-one years ago Tennan’s The Measurement of Inielh- 
gettce was issued as the tenth volume m the Riverside Text- 
books in Education Senes, and m introducing it to the public 
the editor of the Series made, in part, the following statement, 
all of which seems pertinent to the present edition 

The present volume appeals to the editor of this senes as 
one of the most significant books, viewed from the standpoint 
of the future of our educational theory and practice, that has 
been issued in years Not only does the volume set forth . 
the large importance for pubhc education of a careful measure- 
ment of the intelbgence of children, but it also describes the 
tests which are to be given and the entire procedure of giving 
them In a clear and easy style the author sets forth saentific 
&cts of far reaching importance, facts which it has cost him, 
his students, and many other saentific workers, years of 
patient labor to accumulate 

The educational significance of the results to be obtamed 
from careful measurements of the intelligence of children can 
hardly be overestimated Questions relating to the choice 
of studies, vocational guidance, schoolroom procedure, the 
gradmg of pupils, promotional schemes, the study of the re- 
tardation of children m the sdiools, juvenile delmquency, and 
the proper handlmg of sub-normals on the one hand and of 
gifted duldren on the other — all alike acquire new meaning 
and Significance when viewed in the light of the measurement 
of mtelligence as outUned in this \olume As a guide to the 
interpretation of the results of other forms of mvestigation 
relatmg to the work, progress, and needs of children, mtelh- 
gence tests form a very valuable aid More than all other 
forms of data combmed, such tests give the necessary infor- 
mation from which a pujal's possibihties of future mental 
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groTjtli can be foretold, and upon which his further educatic 

can be most profitably directed. 

The publication of this reviaon and extension of the original 
Binet-Simon scale for measuring intelligence, with the closer 
adaptation of it to American conditions and needs, should 
mark a distinct step in advance in our educarional procedure. 
It means the perfection of another and a very important 
measuring-stick for evaluating educational practices, and m 
particular for diagnosing individual possibilities and needs. 
Just now the method is new, and its use somewhat limited, 
but it is the confident prediction of many students of the sub- 
ject that, before long, intelligence tests will become as much 
a matter of necessary routine in schoolroom procedure as a 
blood-count now is in physical diagnosis. That our school- 
room methods will in turn become much more mtelligent, and 
that all classes of children, but especially the gifted and the 
slow, profit by such intellectual diagnosis, there can be 
but little question. . . . 

The original volume and its scales have now been before the 
public for twenty-one years, and the sales, not only in the 
United States, but in England and other countries comprising 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, have been exceedingly 
gratif3dng to both author and publishers. 

Inspired by a desire not only to perfect and extend the scales, 
but to make them still more usefxU by preparing a second scale 
that should be equivalent in range, difficulty, reliability, and 
validity, Dr. Terman began, ten years ago, a complete revision 
and extension of the oripnal Stanford-Binet scales, basing the 
revision and standardization upon larger and more representa- 
tive groups. In this undertaking Dr. Merrill joined as collab- 
orator. The work proved of greater magnitude and more 
laborious than had at first been expected, but now, after ten 
years of painstaking research, two new and eqmvalent scales, 
each more extensive than the original both in range and in 
number of tests, and each providing for greater objectivity in 
vi 
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scoring, are at last ready for public use and are here so offered, 
mile the original Stanford-Binet scale remains as v^d as 
before, the new scales, with their wider range ^d with the 
advantages each offers for retesung by the other and as a 
Seguard against coaching, and with their far more a^te 
standardization, present so much larger possibUities for use- 
ful" toold scale probably wiU soon be entirely 

X:— tTthe manuscript of the present vdume 
leads the editor again to state that 
in the old, 

procedures, and to predict for the 
greater than that enjoyed by the 



PREFACE 


The Stanford reviaon of the Binet-Simon inteUigence scale has 
had a wider field of usefulness than anyone ojuld have foreseen 
at the time of its publication in 1916. It has become the 
standard clinical method for the evaluation of intellectual 
status and is used, not only in dinlcal practice, but also as a 
tool of research with a wide variety of subjects, including de- 
fectives, delinquents, the retarded, the gifted, the normal, and 
the psychopathic. 

In view of the numerous and important services whidi such 
a system of tests is called upon to perfonn, it has seemed to us 
desirable to make the new reviaon as thoroughgoing as possi- 
ble. We have accordingly provided two scales instead of one, 
have extended them so as to afford a more adequate sampling 
of abilities at the upper and lower levels, have defined still 
more meticulously the procedures for administration and scor- 
ing, and have based the standardization upon larger and more 
representative populations. Besides these major improve- 
ments, many others of less crudal importance have been in- 
corporated. 

Although the task of revision has required ten years for its 
completion, and has been carried through with constant aware- 
ness of the sources of error involved in test construction, noth- 
ing approximating perfection can be dahned for the results. 
The tools of psychology, particularly those dealing with the 
more complex mental processes, belong to an entirely different 
order of precision from those employed by the phj'sical sden- 

tist. So far as one can now see, they alwaj-s will. Apart from 

possible criticisms of the general plan on which the scales have 
been constructed, there are doubtless minor imperfections 
which only extended use will disdose. E\en so, it is hoped 
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that revision of the Binet method will long provide a 
common standard by which to gauge the intellectual level of 
human subjects from early childhood to the end of life’s span. 

In the course of so extensive an undertaking the authors have 
naturally incurred a heavy load of indebtedness to many per- 
sons: to the Social Science Research Council of Stanford Uni- 
verity for its generous support of the project; to our highly 
competent and devoted assistants, Helen Campbell, Helen 
Green, Lois Kulmann, Barbara hlayer, Margaret "Murray, 
IMelita Oden, and W’ilhehnina Warkentin, who assisted in 
gathering the standardization data; and to the school adminis- 
trators and teachers throughout the country whose unanimous 
and whole-hearted co-operation greatly facilitated the testing 
program which provided the fundamental data. Miss J^Iayer 
and hirs. Oden, in addition to their work as field examinets, 
have carried through the arduous task of scoring all the tests 
and getting out the major part of the statistical data. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment b made of the expert assistance rendered 
by Ur. Paul Buttenwieser and Ur. Quinn Mc^s'emar in the 
statistical treatment of results, and of the help given hy Sirs. 
Alice ^IcAnulty Horn in fonnulating the plans for Hollerith 
coding. 

Lewis il. Terman 

ilAUD A. ' Merrttt. 


XOTE TO ENGLISH EUITIOX 


The alterations made in this edition are chiefly verba] 
the more mp^t of these having been submitted to am 
approved by Professor Tennau. 
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CHAPTER I 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE REVISION 

The major faults of the origmal Stanford-Binet scale have 
long been lecogniaed. Although aSordjng a satisfactorily 
valid and reliable measure over a fairly wide intermediate 
range, it was especially defective at both extremes. Abilities 
below the mental level of four years or above that of the 
average adult were very inadequately sampled. In the range 
from five to ten years the standardization was surprisingly 
correct, considering the rather small number of subjects on 
which it was based, but above ten it yielded scores that were 
progressively too low. A number of tests in the scale were 
unsatisfactory because of low validity, difficulty of scoring, 
susceptibility to coaching, etc. The instructions both for 
administration and scoring in numerous instances lacked the 
predsion which is necessary to insure objectivity and com- 
parability of results. Finally, one of the severest limitations 
to the usefulness of the scale was the fact that no alternative 
form was avmlable for use in retesting or as a safeguard against 
coaching. 

In the revision here offered we have provided two scales 
which differ almost completely in content, but are mutually 
equivalent with respect to difficulty, range, reKabih'ty, and 
validity. The scales are designated as Form L and Form M. 

In content Form L bears greater resenablanre to the original 
Stanford-Binet, but neither form can be recommended above 
the other. Both, we believe, are relatively free from the 
grosser faults of the old scale. They cover a far wider range, 
they are more accurately standardized throughout, the tests 
provide a richer sampling of abilities, and the procedures have 
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been more rigidly dcGncd. On the whole they are somewhat 
less verbal than the old scale, especially in the lower years. 

The rc\'ision utilizes the assumptions, methods, and prin- 
ciples of the age scale as conceived by Binct. There arc of 
course other systems of tests which arc meritorious, but for 
the all-round clinical appraisal of a subject's intellectual level 
the Binet t>'pc of scale has no serious rival. It is not merely 
an intelligence test; it is a method of standardized intei^dew 
which is highly interesting to the subject and calls forth his 
natural responses to an extraordinaO' variety of situations. 
The arrangement of the tests in year groups makes the exam- 
ination more interesting to the examiner by enabling him to 
grasp the evidence as it comes in. There is a fascination in 
the use of an age scale that docs not fade out with experience. 
Each examination is a new adventure in which cvcr>' step is 
interesting and meaningful. The variety provided by the 
ever-changing tasks insures the zestful cooperation of sub- 
jects and is at the same lime based upon what we believe to 
be sound psychological theory. It is U method which, to para- 
phrase an oft-quoted statement by Galton,* attempts to 
obtain a general knowledge of the capacities of a subject by 
the sinking of shafts at critical points. In our revision we 
have greatly increased the number of shafts and have sunk 
them at points which wider experience with tests has shown 
to be critical. 

The scale devised by Binet contained 54 tests, and the first 
Stanford revision increased the number to 90. Each form of 
the new revision contains 129 tests. Below the five-year level 
tests are now located at half-year intervals, the gaps which 
existed at years eleven and thirteen have been filled, and the 
scale has been ^ven more top by the addition of two supple- 
mentary superior adult levds. In the selection of tests we 

* In a footnote to an article by James McKeenCattell, “Mental Testa and Measure- 
ment,” Mind, 1890, rj,373. 
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have tried to correct such inadequacies of the old scale as its 
too verbal character at the lower levels and its too great de- 
pendence upon rote memory at the upper. For the younger 
subjects the scale has been made incomparably more inter- 
esting and also more valid by the Uberal use of dmnnutive 
objects, brightly colored cubes, wooden beads, and other 
attractive materials. In general, however, _ the content of the 
new scales resembles that of the old and mcludes such weU- 
known tests as comprehension, 

drawing designs, memory for digits, givmg diSerences and 
similarities, defining abstract terms, etc. , , , ,, „„„ 

Our efforts to increase the number of non-verbal tests were 
successful chiefiy at the lower levels. Lie other investigato s 

we Sund that it is extremely difficult to devise non-verbal 

tests for the upper levels which satisfy the req— ^ 
validitv reUability, and time economy. At these levels tne 

to differences in tne afauity to j:iv camnled bv 

facility in dea^S ^ .T sh^^^^ 

the use of verbal tests. Langu g , which 

hand of the higher thought P^-^^ 
this shorthand functions is one of the moBt p 
minants of the level of f P™ to secure 
One of the unportant judgment is involved 

greater objecUvity of scon & ^ prfudpies and 

in evaluatmg responses examiner, 

classified illustrations have P j ^ 

Ease and objectivity of sconng have in la 
crucial r61e in the ®o''^ntion an eannot be wholly climi- 

part played by -hi-five 

nated from a test of the B minimum, 

it as near as possible to t jection of suitable tests 

Hardly less importan ^n the standardixa- 

has been the selection of subjects 
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{ion of the scales. We have devoted more than ordinary’ effort 
to secure a representative sampling of tlie white child popu- 
lation in the United States between the ages of two and 
eighteen years. Besides increasing the number of subjects 
tested to loo at each half-year level below six, to 200 at each 
age between sLx and fourteen, and to 100 at each age from 
fifteen to eighteen, we have made a stubborn attempt to avoid 
sampling errors inherent in age, grade location, nationality, 
and geographical distribution. We do not flatter ourselves 
that we have been entirely successful, but our data represent 
a much closer approximation to an unbiased sampling than 
has heretofore been attained in the standardization of any 
scale for indhddual examining. The fact that the same sub- 
jects were used in the standardization of Form L and Form M 
has made it possible to guarantee almost perfect cqmvalcncc 
of the scores jicldcd by the two scales. 

For reasons elsewhere set forth (page 24 ff.) we have retained 
both M.A. and I.Q. scores. We have provided, however, a 
table whereby the latter (and, indirectly, the former) may be 
readily converted into standard scores. 
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CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARDIZATION 
OF THE SCALES 

PRELIMINARY SELECTION OF TESTS 

Work on the revision was begun with a survey of the liter- 
ature on the old Stanford-Binet and a study of every kind of 
intelligence test item that had been used or suggested. _ The 
search for suitable material yielded thousands of test items, 
some of them of unknown value and most of them of unknown 
difhculty. The first principle of sifting was to give prefer- 
ence. other things equal, to types of test items that experience 
had shown to yield high correlations with acceptable crrtena 
of intelligence. Such items were assembled in as pat varr- 
ety as possible and with special attention to promsing t^es 
of non-verbal tests. Practical considerations which had to 
be taken into account included ease of scoring, appeal to the 
subject, time requirement, and convemence of adrmnistration. 
For one or another of these reasons a large number of other- 
wise excellent tests had to be rejected. Pr-onunent among 
tests which have universaUy proved their worth are es, 

opposites, comprehension, vocabulaiy, si ' ™ ^ rirawinu 

enL, verbal and pictorial compleUon, -tsuuhUe^ d^™^ 
desigis from copy a^ from memory, memory for meaningful 
material and for digits, etc. 

General preliminary researches on 
and special problems of method were “f 
graduate students under our direction ^ ^ . vocabulary 

of these ■ which dealt with scoring methods 
test will be described in connecUon witr. a discussion of that 


* Cf. Part n, p. 303* 
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test. Bailey’s * study of the ability of children to make com- 
parisons from memor)* and Rulon’s * study of the verbal 
absurdities test yielded information that was of value con- 
cerning two important types of tests. Deal’s ^ experiments 
on weight discrimination to determine the cBcct of differences 
in instructions and of different series of weights demonstrated 
that, at the age levels where the test was applicable, geometri- 
cally equal inacments in the weight series did not produce 
equal sense distances nor make the series equally difficult 
at cverj* point. On the basis of this study we selected the 
optimal weight series and directions only to discard the test 
finally because of its poor showing in the statistical analj'sis of 
the standardization data. 

After the mass of test items had been assembled and criti- 
cally c.xamincd, the material which seemed to be the most 
promising uus selected for c.xpcrimental trial. This trial 
was prcliminaiy rather than final and was intended to effect 
the elimination of the least satisfactorj' tests and to give the 
appro.ximate age location of those retained for further trial. 
It utilized about a thousand subjects in the ridnity of Stan- 
ford University for whom mental ages had been determined 
by the original Stanford-Binct scale. The new items were 
too numerous to permit the administration of all to this entire 
group of subjects; instead, each test was given to at least 
twenty subjects of each mental age in the range in which it 
was applicable. Cuiv’cs of percents passing at successive 
mental ages were plotted and the steepness of these cuiv'es 
afforded a graphic indication of the validity of the tests. A 
majority of the curv’es aivered the entire range from the men- 
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tal age group yielding loo per cent of passes to that yielding 
100 per cent of failures In preparation for the final trial 
each test was given a provisional age location at the level 
where the proportion of passes was approjunately 50 per cent 
It will be understood, of course, that the final selection of 
tests and their standardization were based upon unselected 
populations and not upon mental age groups as determmed 
by any other scale The use of such groups m the first eipen 
mental tnal of test items was largely a measure of economy, m 
prehmmaiy sifting the method is much more effective per 
uni t of time tbnn is the use of chronological age groups 
Mental age groups were not available for the prehmmaiy 
tnal of Items in the pre-school range and chronological age 
groups had to be used As not many of the test items could 
be given to any one child at this level it ivas necessary to 
utdize about 500 pre school subjects Lists t^re made up 
for the required ages by consultmg birth 
which the cooperation of parents was eiJisted by postal or 
telephonic communication Most of these subject were 
seemed in one commumty of about 65 000 popolotmn 
This prelimmary tnal provided the 
selection of tests for the provisional scales As we have 
already stated, the retenUon or rej«Uon of ite^ w^ b^ed 
upon Leral cnteria L. order of “P^rtance these ime 

(i) vabdity (2) ease and objecUvity of sconng, and (3) van 
ii/ vauQity, czi economy, mterest 

ous practical considerations suen 

to the subject, the need for vanety, etc increase m 

Vahdity m turn was judged by 
the percents passmg jjie d^erence to the 

and (a) a ^ “J^ne between the mean age (or 

standard enor of the ^ nj subjects faihng 

mental age) of subjects S scheme wa« prompted bj the 
It The use of such a ^sbtmg P 

obvious advantage of bemg ab 
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the subjects who were tested with a given item. Since this 
weight is based upon the total number of successes and failures 
for the item in question, and because it is a unitar>* index, it 
affords a better basis for judging the relative validity of items 
than a series of percents passing. 

Increase in percents passing at successive chronological ages 
is indirect but not conclusive evidence of validity. Height, 
for c.\amplc, increases with age, but is knoi^m to be practically 
uncorrclated with brightness. Increase in percents passing 
by mental age is better, but c.xclusivc reliance upon this tech- 
nique predetermines that the scale based upon this criterion 
will measure approximately the same functions as that used 
in selecting the mental age groups. In the present case this 
was not objectionable, since the purpose of the revision ^*315 
to provide scales closely comparable to the old with respect 
to the menial abilities tested. 

FORMATION' AND USE OF THE FROVISION'AL SCALES 

^^^len the sifting process described abov'c had been com- 
pleted, a sufficient number of promising tests remained to 
make up two prov-isional scales for final trial. In order to 
insure having the requisite number of surviving tests to make 
two complete scales, it was neccssarj* to provide a margin of 
safety in the provisional batteries by the inclusion of more 
tests than would be ultimately needed. This margin of safety 
had to extend throughout the entire range. Provisional Form 
L contained 209 tests and provisional Form M ipp- ^ 
have stated in Chapter I, the number of tests in the completed 
scale is 129 in each form, only a small number of which ace 
identical in the two forms. The margin of safety allowed 
(about 30 per cent) was none too large.* 

» A report on rejected tests and reasons for their unsatisfactoriness will be presented 
m a later volume. 
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In the application of the provisional scales to the more than 
3000 subjects upon whom the standardization was based, the 
testing in all cases covered a very ojmprehensive age range. 
The examination of each subject was extended downward 
through an age level in which there were no faUures and up- 
ward through an age level in wUch there were no successes, 
according to the provisional standards of scoring. All sul> 
jects included in the standardization data were given both 
forms of the test, half of them taking Form L first, half of them 
Form M first. The average time reqmred for admmistenng 
the two forms to a subject was approximately three hours. 
The two forms were given not less than a day and not more 
than a week apart. It was often not ^^ible to complex the 
examination on one form at a single sitting. c n 
sittings required lor a subject depended upon several factom 

the lount of scattering of success^ “tStabS £e 
proneness of the subject to fatigue, school time-tables, the 

convenience of teachers and parents, etc. , , trained 

All of the testing was done by sei-en ^ 

examiners working as full-time researri ^ " 

of graduate status and weU grounded in the 
ticfof mental testing. In special 
undertaking they were given two months of 
tion and practice in the administration 
scales. In tHs connection much 

fonnities of examining P™^“^jX.™mndards for scoring, 
the recording of responses, i 

etc. Every efcrt ™ ^ in the same 

given, recorded, and scored > of’roponses was to be 

way by all the „„ more lenient or less 

^rempIete^topermdW „®r„„seen contingencies 

lenient standards. I" the e.xamincrs were instructed 

might be dealt with “"'^™^’^^Ues to the central office 
to report all questions ana 
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The Goodenough cLissification, which afTorded a basis for 
comparison with the 1930 census figures, was as follows: 

Taiux 1 ‘ 


Occupational 

Croup 

rcretntarrt 

1 ofErrplojftl 
Mal« :n U S 

Pcrcnitasc Dlitriliulion of Kr.n-»n Ocrur^tiotu 
of Living Falhcn of Kca’iiion Caica 

lit Sa-np’e 

jtl Satrple 

Total 

I 

i « 

7 S 

t.3 

4.5 

11 

5 3 

tt I 

4-3 

7.8 

HI 

IS 0 

sS 3 

2J.4 

35.5 

IV 

*S 3 

6 3 

24 -3 

34-9 


JO 6 

J* 8 


Jt-4 


" J 

8 8 

9-9 

9-4 


*9 S 

6.2 

7 3 

6.6 


38,077,So4 

143S 

33*9 

3757 


Group I is professional; Group II, semi-professional and 
managerial; Group III, clerical, skilled trades, and retail 
business; Group W, farmers; Group V, semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, minor clerical positions, and minor businesses; Group VJ, 
slightly skilled trades and other occupations requiring little 
training or ability; and Group \TI, day laborers (urban and 
rural). 

All of the figures indicate that the first year’s sampling is 
least adequate in the ease of the rural group. Accordingly 
we took care to include several additional rural communities 
in the selections for the following year. Two of the examiners 
spent the entire year testing in rural districts, one in country 
schools in southern Indiana and Kentucky, the other in a 
country village in Vermont. A third spent three months test- 
ing in a rural community in ^Minnesota and another about the 
same amount of time testing the child population of a back- 
woods village of Virginia. 

Our rural sampling is still inadequate. Following the census 

* By permissloa of D. Appletos'CeBtoiy Compaoy. 
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classification, according to which areas having a population 
density of less than a thousand per square mile are listed as 
rural, about thirty per cent of our cases are drawn from rural 
communities as against fifty per cent of the population of the 
United States under nineteen years of age. The figures in 
Table i for the total 2757 cases (cf. column five) indicate that 
class VII (urban and rural day laborers) includes a dispropor- 
tionately small number of cases. .... 

It is also apparent from the table that the distribution is 
slightly biased in the direcdon of superiority of occupational 
status. This deviation from the census figures probably repre- 
sents a trend in the right direction inasmuch as the census 
figures for employed males over ten years of age in u c 
Negroes, who, of course, represent on the whole a lower occu- 
pational group. Though the lower occupational groups tend 
to have larger families than those of higher occupational 
status, this differential birthrate factor tends to be offset by 
the inclusion in the lower occupational groups of more of 
the young men unskilled by reason of lack of eiipenence and 
training, who have not yet established famihes. _ 

Selection of school cases. Schools of average maal status 
were selected in each community. Then ^ ° f c.v 

e.rammers tested aU of the children 

and fourteen who were within one month of a birMay m 
whatever grade enroUed. Our data mclude 
roo boys and loo girls, at each age level from “ 

The advanced group, aged fifteen to e.gh ecu P ““‘“t 
greatest difficulties of selection. om , . , , 
shown that the regular academic high 

how Hghly depending on the "‘“"Jonties ffic presence of fac- 
various other factors. In some lo 

tories tends to withdraw childrm from f ^ ‘ 

lawpermits. Thelaws in the vanou».at.d.J^^^^^ 

to the compulsory school age and 
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degree of rigor of enforcement of the existing laws. Certain 
communities have continuation or part-time schools and 
technical high schools whicli arc usually attended by less highly 
selected groups. The indications arc that the industrial de- 
pression in these yearn, 1930-32, operated to keep the older 
children in school since tlicrc were fewer jobs a\*ailablc to with- 
draw them. 

Only a hundred eases were to be tested at each of these 
upper age levels, according to our schedule, fifty boys and 
fifty girls. There were many different kinds of sccondai>' 
schools to choose from and there was more selective elimina- 
tion. Instructions to the examiners were intended to insure 
that the advanced group would be as nearly as possible con- 
tinuous with the intermediate, with no break between fourteen 
and fifteen years. The compulsoiy' school age was taken into 
account, the general character of the population, and the tjTJO 
of secondary education that was offered. In each community 
the school census was consulted to determine the amount 0/ 
elimination after age fourteen. We made certain that some 
of the tw’elve-, thirteen-, and fourteen-year-olds who had gone 
on to high school were included, also some of the slow' fifteen- 
and rixtecn-ycar-olds who were still in the intermediate school.* 
A few cases who had graduated from high school were included 
and a few who had dropped out of school without completing 
high school. For these out-of-school groups brothers and 
sisters of school children were taken in numbers proportional 

■* Tbe loflo^ng TDustrafion sb<nr Iww a ^v«a number ol filtcen-ycar-olS OulSrcn 
were selected from a school system. Suppose eight fourteen-year.old boys are to be 
sdected from a certain school. Zn the school in question the distribution of fifteen-yea^' 
old boys b as follows; 

Grade 6 7 8 g lo xi 

Number of fifteen-year.old3 t o 6 so 10 i 

Per cent of fifteen-year-olds .....3 o 16 52 26 3 

Number to be chosen o o i 4 2 1 

Posably a retarded sixteen-ycar-old b<v wBI be found in the seventh grade and non# 
in the eighth grade, so that in the selecti<» of the next age group a rough balance bssJ 
be worked out. 
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to the amount of eUminalion at ages above fourteen. Hov 
ever, the number of out-of-schooI eases tested falls somewhr 
short of the actual proportions chosen by reason of limilatio 
of time and the difijculty of locating the desired cases. 

Table 2 (page 17) shows a distribution by age and grade c 
our school eases. 

SeUction of the pre-school subjects. In order to make sur 
that our pre-school group, too, was a continuation of the sam. 
distribution, we chose as far as possible 5'ounger brother 
and sisters. Tlic chief sources through which these younge, 
children were secured were: (i)birth records: (2)school census 
(3) scliool families; (4) kindergartens; (5) well-baby clinics 0 
city or county health centers ; (6) day nurseries ; (7) nurser 
schools conducted by settlement houses; and (S) persona 
report. When the field work was first begun, the prc-schoo 
children of one community were secured largely through tb-^ 
agency of the local parent-teacher association, ladies’ aid sodcti 
groups, and personal report. But the eases chosen in thb n-aj' 
made up such a highly selected sample that we found it neces 
sary to eliminate the whole group.' Needless to say, thu 
error was not repeated. 

The extent to which various sources were utilized in select- 
ing our eases differed widely from one community to another, 
depending upon the local conditions. In some of the rural 
counties in Indiana and Kentucky, birth records were almost 
unknown and a school census non-existent, w’hile in other 
communities birth records and school census reports jdelded 
practically complete lists of the pre-school children of the 
(immunity to which the other sources added but little. 
Great care was exercised in the large population centers to 
include representative groups; if a school in a suburban dis-' 
trict which had been chosen as average on the advice of super-' 
intendent and counselors seemed to indude too large per-’. 

* The mean LQ. of the group so selected was iia.7. 
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:cntage of higher occupational groups it was offset by a tene- 

"Au“e— secured, rstsoffarnh^^^^^^^^^^^ 

b,„b .b... “ " ‘:i:SdZ,s.L,..d 

supplemented by personal prt 

neighbors. In one city ah , ^ t ^ ^hich made 

through the well-babydinr^^fcityhealth^ 

up a group sirmlar to the ^ P secured from a day nurs- 

Twenty-five “^^jucted by two settlement houses, 

ery, from nursery sihoo s representing 

and from a nursery school cities, 

an occupational cross-section o javenty-five to eighty 

In the smaller “-““^^^atTon d the approp^^^ 
per cent of ^st rontact with the mother was 

ages was exarmned. _ | untechnical terms the purpose of 

made by letter explaiMg . rj-ya was followed up 

the study and asking her c p j^bout three per cent 

by a telephone call or ^fy^ildren to be tested be- 

of the mothers or did not “believe in it. 

cause they were_ notr . ere illness, inconvenience 

Other reasons given for ^ ehildren aged four and 

“too busy,” etc. The rnajontyj^f the^ eeighborhocd 

over were examined m brought either by the moier 

school budding and returned children whom 

or by the examiner * “Urf for » ^ ^jdmn 

' the mother was una fheir own homes. 

i under four were tested in ^^bjects were attending 

' Since a number of our p . between this group of 
Hndergarten, we made a ^ and a group 

a3e chUdren aged four and a half ^ 

. The me.» I Q «< «“• g.°”'’th"”K£^’^ ‘ 

*„„E„Uie.nUyJ.«o»*““‘ 
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of 115 children of the same age who were not in kindergarten, 
in order to determine the ciTect ol selection in the kindergarten 
group. Tlie average I.Q. of 132 kindergarten children was 
found to be 102, while that of the same age group not in kin- 
dergarten was 103. 

The problems of testing in rural communities arc many and 
varied. At some seasons of the year the roads in some of the 
rural sections were all but impa^blc; the schools, most of 
them two- or three-room establishments, had few children at 
exact ages and the next school district was many rough miles 
away; homes where the pre-school children were tested were 
often inaccessible and miles apart. Nevertheless, few of the 
children under fourteen were missed, and the willingness of 
the teachers and parents to cooperate wth the “testing 
teacher” was very heartening. Indeed, we found cver>*^’here 
in both rural and urban communities a most ojrdial response 
and wiling cooperation. 

Nationality of daccni. The subjects of our group were all 
American-born white children. In the ease of the pre-school 
group the parents also were Amcrican-bom, but we made no 
effort to control the selection in regard to nationality of 
descent. In fifty per cent of the eases both parents were bom 
in the United States. 

Table 3 summarizes the data concerning the birthplace of 
parents of children on whom the tests were standardized. 
The forty-two different countries represented have been 
classified into eight groups as follows: Group I, United States; 
n, England, Ireland, Sratland, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand; HE, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; W, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, and Holland; V, Belgium, France, Spain, 
and Portugal; ^T, Italy; VH, Russia, Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania; and VlH, a miscellaneous group of 
twenty other nationality groups. 
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Table 3 Birthplace of Paren'ts 


Group 

Birthplace of both parents 
Birthplace of one parent only. 

Birthplace of father 
Birthplace of mother 


I 

158S 


n in IV V VI vn vm 

ss <5 !S 7 ‘4 « 34 


289 lOS 59 49 


171S 

1752 103 


52 8 83 35 
47 12 67 28 


SI 
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derivation of the final scales from the 

STANDARDIZATION DATA 

The primary tasU in arranging 
(i) eUmination oi the “ etatoed tests which 

achievement of an age “‘Xge group of subjects 

would make the mean menta ag jibing a mean I Q as 

identical with mean chroM ogi . (jjese tasks 

close as possible to rco ^ 

could be undertaken, it f f “'“^^,^ers had scored the 
of the blanks _ S“were given, it was inevit- 

responses provisionally M j in the application 

able that "Lw ^ 

of the rules which had been l“d 

subjects, unexpected situatio {njeseen. The rescoiing 

are “countered wluch ramo^^,^^ 

was all done at Stanford authors As the rescormg 

Oden under the d““^™ “and unsatisfactory responses 
was done, hsts of sat uf a year 

were made up for each e thousand blanks 

was required to go through the more ma 

in this way. _ insure accuracy in the statistical 

In order to save time a rearrangement of the tests 

data on which the to J see acre used For each 

would be based, Hollerith t q ^ L and 

subject aU of the unritb cards, together with such 

Form M were punched on HoUem 
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suppkmcntan* data as serial number of the subject, age, sex, 
school grade, nationality of descent, occupational status of 
father, geographical location, and the total number of tests 
passed in the two forms. Approximately 30,000 cards were 
required for this purpose, or an average of about ten for each 
subject. The data on age, sex, school grade, geographical 
location, examiner, and form of test first given were punched 
separately on each card of a given subject, in order that thc>’ 
might be correlated ^^^th successes and failures on any test in 
either scale. By means of the Hollerith sorter it was then pos- 
sible to plot for each test the curve showing per cent of sub- 
jects passing in successive ages throughout the range, also the 
cur\’c of per cent passing by successive interv'als of composite 
total sojre on the two forms. This was done for the sexes 
separately as a basis for eliminating tests which were relatively 
less “fair” to one sex than the other. It was possible, also, to 
compare the scores on the form given first Trith those on the 
form given second, to study the effect of practice, and to allow 
for it in the computation of the composite I.Q.’s. The corre- 
lation of each test with composite total score (equivalent to 
correlation ^rith mental age) was computed separately for each 
test, thus providing a basis for the elimination of the least valid 
tests. One important use of the Hollerith data was in con- 
nection with the balancing of the two scales; it was important 
that at each level the two scales should be as nearly alike as 
possible with respect to the relative difficulty of the tests lo- 
cated at that level and with respect to their correlation with 
total sa)re. 

The “correct” standardization of an age scale depends, of 
course, upon the age location of the separate tests and upon 
the amount of cjedit (months of mental age) allowed for pass- 
ing them. Other factors, such as the intercorrelation of the 
tests and the shapes of the curves of percents passing, are also 
involved. It is at present not possible to lay down, in ad- 
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vance, rules which if foUowed will cause the scale to j-ield a 
mean I.Q. of too at each level. In the present revision, as m 
the original Stanford-Binet, it has been necessar>- to work 
empirically by revising and re-revising until an amngement 
of the tests was formed which achieved the desired goal. In 
the case of Form L, sis successive revisions were necessa^ to 
accomplish the result, but once this had been done for Form 
L. it was possible to achieve at once an /“‘I ^ 

with Form M by arranging its tests so “ ™ f 

Form L at each age level with respect to 
and shape of curc-es of percents passing by “Sf- J 

ardization procedure involved not only the lifting abom of 
tests in a /ven form, but also shifting thmn frorn ™e fom to 
the other.^mo<iif:^g the 

“^t“;e tfof - r 

score, sex differences, ease of sconng. pp 
requirements, etc. „,animE the individual tests 

Detahed reimrt of th= diflerences. age im- 

of the two scales, including Y ^ deferred 

provement. and ^tToutcome of the study can be 

to a later volume. The foUowing chapter, 

judged from the rnateiid p ^ssentiaUy the same 

which shows that the two j equivalent 

thing throughout their “urse. approximately cor- 

in difficulty, that ‘^"^“"uSlyTair to the sexes, 
rect at aU levels, and tha standardization group 

The fact that the meM .Q- j intentional ad- 

Inadequate sampUng of 
subjects in the lower occupational classes. 
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UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 

Indices of developmental level. Three indices of develop- 
mental level have been used by psychologists: mental age, 
point (or raw) score made up of admittedly unequal units, and 
a statisticised point score composed of units allegedly equal. 
In practice the fiist two reduce (o one, for raw point scores are 
commonly con\*crtcd at once into age norms and thus become 
in cfTect mental age scores. The choice is accordingly between 
a mental age score and an “altitude” score composed of sup- 
posedly equal linear units ranging upward from an established 
aero point in the manner of a >’ardstick. Only one intelli- 
gence scale of the latter tj'pc has been fully worked out, that 
for Thorndike’s CAM) test.* The adv'antagc of a scale which 
starts at zero and increases by equal units is that it permits 
one to add, subtract, multiply, and divide scores. As meas- 
ured by such a scale, a subject who scores 20 is presumed to be 
twice as intelligent as one who scores 10, and half as intelligent 
as one who scores 40. 

However, the CA\T) technique is open to critidsm from a 
number of points of view. One may first of all raise the ques- 
tion whether such expressions as “A is twice as intelligent as 
B,” or “half as intelligent as C,” hav’e any real psychological 
meaning. Thorndike has tried to give them meaning by 
positing a theor)' of intelligence which e.Tplains intellectual 
differences as solely a function of the number of established 
neural bonds, but for reasons we cannot here enter into, we are 
unable to accept his proof that area and altitude of intelli- 
gence are perfectly correlated. His view seems to us an over- 
simplification of the complex and in direct opposition to most 
of the recent trends of psychological theory. 

Seojndly, the only available statistical procedure for mak- 
ing an equal-unit scale rests on the assumption that in an un- 
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selected population the distnbution ot intelligence follows 
stnctly the normal oirtc This may or may not be true 
There are biological characters tor which it is not true, and 
intelligence may conceivably be one of them The question 
could be answered for intelligence it we had an equal unit scale 
to begin with, but we are in the unfortunate position of having 
to asLe the answer in advance in order to 
unit scale It is the old problem of bfting oneself over the 

fence by one’s bootstraps cimnip 

The expression ot a test result m terms of age 
and unambiguous, resting upon no statistical ^ 

test so scaM does not pretend to “ 

bnear distance is measured by the equid units ^ 

but teUs us merely t^aMhe abildy »f a 
spends to the average “bildy .ecomphsb, and one 

age This was all th t psycho 

can well doubt enabled us to accomplish 

metric hterature since ^ ^ retain this least pre 

more We have accordingly j 

tentious of umts for "tenstics of age scores with 

There are, however, cert , For one thing, it is 

which the reader shoul e^^ ^ 

necessary to beat in min ^ ocular intelligence test 

used It refers to mental g comade with the 

A subject’s mental “8^ “ mechamcal 

age score he would make a subject has strictly speak 

ability, soaal ad]us“a“ > ^ concerned only with 

mg, a number of men a g ^ ^^^^ed by the new 

that which depends upon m 

Stanford Bmet scales , . „[ the mental age unit is 
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old from the average sixlccn-ycar-old. The former difTcrence 
is so large that it is obvious to anyone, the latter so small that 
it is barely detectable by the most elaborate mental tests. 
Probably not one twcivc-months-old child in a million has a 
mental age of two years, but almost half of the fiflccn-ycar- 
olds have a mental age of sixteen years or over. In so far as 
can be judged by the overlapping of adjacent age groups, it 
would appear that the shrinkage of mental age units proceeds 
gradually rather than irregularly. For c.xample, the number 
of three-year-olds who test at four is approximately equal to 
the number of sLt-year-olds who test at eight, or nine-year- 
olds who test at twelve. This suggests (though it docs not 
prove) that the mental grovilh between three and four years is 
of about the same magnitude as that which occurs between sis 
and eight or between nine and twelve. 

Finally, the reader should understand that the mental IcN'els 
we have added beyond fifteen, where mental ability as meas- 
ured by this scale practically ceases to improve, arc not true 
“mental ages,” but purely arbitrary scores to permit the com- 
putation of I.Q.’s for adult subjects of superior ability. The 
magnitude of these units in score points has been adjusted in 
such a way as to give approximately the same distribution of 
I.Q.’s for adult subjects as is found for children. The adjust- 
ment assumes that in terms of an absolute scale (if we had one), 
the distribution of brightness scores of adult subjects would 
follow the same curve as the distribution for unselected chil- 
dren of a given age. 

The index of brightness. We want to know not only the 
intellectual level (mental age) of a subject, but also his bright- 
ness or dullness in comparison wth others of his age. As 
already stated, we have continued to use the I.Q. for this pur- 
pose. Alternative units which might be considered in this 
connection are percentile scores and standard scores. 

Percentile scores are the least desirable of all because they 
26 
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old from the average sixteen-year-old. The former difference 
is so large that it is obvious to anyone, the latter so small that 
it is barely detectable by the most elaborate mental tests. 
Probably not one twelve-months-old child in a million has a 
mental age of two years, but almost half of the fifteen-year- 
olds have a menial age of sixteen years or over. In so far as 
can be judged by the overlapping of adjacent age groups, it 
would appear that the shrinkage of mental age units proceeds 
gradually rather than irregularly. For example, the number 
of three-year-olds who test at four is approximately equal to 
the number of sLx-ycar-olds who test at eight, or nine-year- 
olds who test at twelve. This suggests (though it does not 
prove) that the mental growth between three and four years is 
of about the same magnitude as that which occurs between six 
and eight or between nine and twelve. 

Finally, the reader should understand that the mental levels 
we have added beyond fifteen, where menial ability as meas- 
ured by this scale practically ceases to improve, arc not true 
“mental ages,” but purely arbitrary scores to permit the com- 
putation of I.Q.’s for adult subjects of superior ability. The 
magnitude of these units in score points has been adjusted in 
such a way as to give approximately the same distribution of 
I.Q.’s for adult subjects as is found for children. The adjust- 
ment assumes that in terms of an absolute scale Of had one) , 
the distribution of brightness scores of adult subjects would 
follow the same curv'e as the distribution for unselected chil- 
dren of a given age. 

The index of brightness. We want to know not onlj’^ the 
intellectual level (mental age) of a subject, but also his bright- 
ness or dullness in comparison with others of his age. As 
already stated, we have continued to use the I.Q. for this pur- 
pose. Alternative units which might be considered in this 
connection are percentile scores and standard scores. 

Percentile sc»res are the least derirable of all because they 
26 
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are the most misleading to anyone who is not versed in statis- 
tics. It is verj’ difficult to make the average person under- 
stand that a given percentile difference near the median is 
much less than the same percentile difference near the ex- 
tremes; for example, that the difference between the 50th 
and 55th percentiles is trifling compared to the difference be- 
tween the 90th and 95th percentiles. Percentile scores have 
the additional disad\’antage that they do not lend themselves 
to correlational and many other forms of statistical treatment. 

The standard score (sometimes called “sigma” score, ‘ Z 
score, or “T” scores) is commonly preferred by research 
workers. It gives a subject's rating in terms of his deviation 
from the mean of the group with which he is compared. For 
example, if a thousand unselected ten-year-old children have a 
mean raw score of 120 points on a given test, and the s^dard 
de^^at^on of the raw-score distribution for the group Is 20, a 
subject’s raw score of 140 beomes a standard score of +1, 
a raw score of 160 becomes standard score +2, etc. In order to 
avoid negative scores for subjects who test below the mean, 
one may assign some arbitrary positive value (say 50) to a 
standard score of zero, and some other arbitrapr \^ue (say 
10) to the S.D. of the distribution. Then a subject who tests 
I SJ 3 , below the mean is scored 40, 2 S.D. below 

30; 2,5 S.D. abo>'e the mean, 75 , etc. These so^ed T 

scores have, of course, aU the properties of stand^d (or si^a) 
scores, since the>' are but another expression of same tog 

The merit of standard scores lies in the fart that a de^^aPo 
of 2 S.S. is presumably twice as great as a deviaPon of i S.S 
In the niustration above, a »T” score of 701s _ 

from the mean 50 as a “T” score of 60. 
point of %-iew, every advantage is in fa^r of the ' 

WV, then, l^ave we not discarded the I _Q. index of bnghtness 

in favor of some kind of standard score in ex. -Hrninic. 

0.e is liat the majority of teachers, school adtmms- 
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old from the average sixtccn- 3 ’car-ol(i. The former difference 
is so large that it is obvious to anyone, the latter so sma/1 that 
it is barely detectable by the most elaborate mental tests. 
Trobably not one iwclve-months-old dijJd in a million has a 
mental age of two years, but almost half of the fifteen-year- 
olds have a mental age of sixteen years or over. In so far as 
can be Judged by the overlapping of adjacent age groups, it 
would appear that the shrinkage of mental age units proceeds 
gradually rather than irregularly. Tor example, the number 
of three-year-olds who test at four Is approximately equal to 
the number of six-year-olds who lest at eight, or ninc-ycar- 
ohds R*ho test dt t<^vh'e. This sttQ>cs(s (though it docs not 
prove) that the mental growth between three and four years is 
of about the same magnitude as that whicli occurs between sLx 
and eight or between nine and twelve. 

Finally, the reader should understand that the mental levels 
we have added bcj'ond fifteen, when; mental ability as meas- 
ured by this scale practically ceases to improve, arc not true 
“mental ages,” but purely arbitrary scores to permit the com- 
putation of I.Q.’s for adult subjects of superior ability. The 
magnitude of these units in score points has been adjusted in 
such a way as to give approximatciy the same distribution of 
I.Q.’s for adult subjects as is found for children. The adjust- 
ment assumes that in termsof an absolute scale (if we had one), 
the distribution of brightness scores of adult subjects would 
follow the same curve as the distribution for unselected chil- 
dren of a given age. 

The index of brightness. We want to know not only the 
intellectual level (mental age) of a subject, but also his bright- 
ness or dullness in comparison with others of his age. As 
already stated, we have continued to ijse the I.Q. for this pur- 
pose. Alternative units which might be considered in this 
connection are percentile scores and standard scores. 

Percentile scares are the least desirable of all because they 
26 
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are the most nusleadmg to anyone who is not versed in statis 
tics It 15 \erj difficult to make the average person under 
stand that a given percentile difference near the median is 
much less than the same percentile difference near the ex 
tremes, for example, that the difference between the 50th 
and 55th percentiles is tnflmg compared to the difference be 
tween the 90th and g^th percentiles Percentile scores have 
the additional disad\ antage that they do not lend themselves 
to correlational and many other forms of statistical treatment 
The standard score (sometimes called "sigma” score, "Z” 
sc»re, or ‘ T” *!Cores) is commonly preferred bj research 
workers It gives a subject’s ratmg m terms of his deviation 
from the mean of the group with which he is compared For 
example, if a thousand unselected ten year-old children have a 
mean raw score of 120 points on a given test, and the standard 
deviation of the raw score distnbution for the group is 20, a 
subject’s raw score of 140 becomes a standard score of +i 
a raw score of 160 becomes standard scxire +2, etc In order to 
avoid negative scores for subjects who test below the mean, 
one may assign some arbitrai> positive value (say 50) to a 
standard score of zero, and <ome other arbitrary value (saj 
10) to the S D of the distribution Then a subject who tests 
I S D below the mean is ‘KXired 40, 2 S D below the mean, 
30, 2 5 SD above the mean, 75, etc. These so-called "T” 
scores ha\e of course, all the properties of standard (or sigma) 
soDres smee they are but another expression of the same thing 
The ment of standard scores hes in the fact that a (fe\aation 
of 2 S S IS presumably twice as great as a de\aation of i S S 
In the illustration above, a ‘ T ’ score of 70 is just twice as far 
from the mean 50 as a "T ' score of 60 From the statistical 
point of %new, every advantage is m fa\or of the standard score 
^Vhy, then, have we not discarded the I Q index of bnghtness 
in favor of some kind of standard score index^ 

One reason is that the majonty of teachers, school admims- 
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trators, sodal workers, physidans, and others who utilize 
mental test results have not learned to in statistical 
terms. To such a person a rating expressed as *‘+2 sigma” is 
just so much Greek. 'Hiey have, however, graduallj’ accu- 
mulated considerable information in regard to the educational 
and bdia\*ioral correlates of \^rious grades of I.Q. They 
know, for example, that an I.Q. of So signifies a particular 
grade of dullness, one of 50 a particular grade of mental de- 
fidenc^', etc. If necessarj' they oiuld in the course of time 
acquire an equal amount of information about the concrete 
significance of standard scores. It has taken twenty years for 
the groups of workers in question to reach their present stage 
of skill in the interpretation of it would probably take 
another twenty years to readi the same stage in the interpre- 
tation of standard scores. 

For the convenience of research workere we have provided 
a conversion table (Table S) from which it is possible to read 
off the standard scores corresponding to any particular LQ.. 
so that those who wish to use standard scores exdusively may 
do so. 

As it has turned out, the I.Q/s jielded by the new Stanford- 
Binet scales are themselves standard scores within a small 
margin of error. This comes from the fact that the S.D.’s of 
\ the I.Q. distributions for successive age groups remain fairly 
constant in the neighborhood of 17 I.Q. points, from which 
follows that, whatever the age of the subject, an I.Q. of S17 
corresponds to a standard score of -f i; an I.Q. of 134, a stand- 
ard score of -{-2, etc. The correspondence is so dose that, so 
far as practical uses of the test are a>ncemed, the I.Q.'s which 
these scales \*ield are as free from objectionable features as 
true standard scores. 

WTiatever index of brightness is used, some will daim too 
much from it and others too little. The uninformed ivill read 
meaning into it which it does not connote and the overenthusi- 
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astic ^711, in too exclusive d^ndence upon it, ignore other 
lines of information which ^ould be taken into account The 
h>percritical, on the other band, will continue to oppose its 
use on grounds which are largely irrelevant because it is often 
misunderstood or misused because it is influenced by environ 
went as nell as b} endowment, because it does not measure 
soaal adaptability, because it does not always predict ac 
curatel) success m school or success in life, etc 
There are psychologists who so dread the misunderstanding 
and misuse of their concepts that they would prefer to keep 
them strictly esotenc, as theologians once did and as physi 
cians still sometimes try to do, but one can hardly take sen 
ously the suggestion that the results of mental age tests should 
be reported exclusively m terms intelligible only to the psycho 
metnaan The sensible alternative is to employ the simplest 
indices available and as rapidly as possible acquamt teachers, 
careers masters social workers and physicians with their 
significance and their limitation 

ADULT MENTAL AGE 

It Will be recalled that in the original Stanford Buief, adult 
mental age was tentatively placed at sixteen years, and that 
chronological age above this point was disregarded m comput 
mg the I Q ’s of older subjects The correct placement should 
of course be at that age at which unsdected subjects cease to 
improve in mean score Unfortunately , the precise determma 
tion of this terminal age is comphcated by the fact that it is 
e-Ytrerndy difficult to secure truly unselected test populations 
above the age of fourteen or fifteen Since the less intelligent 
pupils tend to drop out of school earlier than the more gifted, 
the age gain m test score commonly found with high school 
populations is largely spurious As elsewhere noted no effort 
was spared m the present investigation to secure as representa- 
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tive populations as possible to the age of eighteen. The task 
vras facilitated by the extremely unfavorable employment 
situation at the time the tests were made, which operated to 
reduce considerably the school eUmination nonnail}’ occurring 
after fourteen; and we believe that we have succeeded in 
m i nimi zi n g, if not wholly escaping, the usual effects of selection 
at the upper ages. 

For our data the yearly gain becomes relatively by 
the age of fifteen, and mental age score shows but little tend- 
ency’ to improve thereafter. Chronological age beyond this 
point has therefore been disregarded in computing the I.Q. 
Howev’er, in keeping with the fact that age improvement 
(xases gradually rather than abruptly, we begin at thirteen 
years to disregard increasing fractions of successive chronolog- 
ical age increments, From thirteen to sixteen we cumulatively 
drop one out of e\’ery’ three additional months of dironological 
age and all of it after sixteen. The appropriate chronological 
age divisors to be applied in computing I.Q/s of subjects o\'er 
thirteen years are shown in Table 4. However, the actual use 
of this table for finding an I.Q. is obviated by the fact that the 
appropriate allowances have already’ been made in the com- 
plete I.Q. tabl^ on pages 417 to 450. It was found empirically’ 
by the use of the trial and error method that this adjustment, 
in conjunction with the credit allowances finally' adopted for 
tests passed in the three Superior Adult levels, makes the 
distributions of I.Q.’s of the older subjects resemble closely’ 
those of the younger, as presumably’ should be the case on an 
ideal scale. 

In this connection it should be noted that mental ages above 
thirteen years cease to have the same significance as at lower 
levels, dnce they are no longer eqm%’alent to the median per- 
formmices of unselected populations of the corresponding 
chronological ages. A mental age of fifteen years represents 
the norm for all subjects who are sixteen years of age or older. 
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Beyond fifteen, of course, mental ages are artificial and are 
to be thought of as simply numerical scores. As such they are 
useful in marking off the higher intellectual altitudes measured 
by the scale and in providing a basis for computing a subject’s 
I.Q. score. 


Table 4 Correction Table for Higher Chronological Ages 



the ABBREVIATED SCALES 

When Umitatione of tune n.ake it "ecessa^. to tets 

, he used as an abbreviated scale, the tune 

,f either fom my „„e-third and to measure 

Md refeble enough for most purposes. The prob- 

^Mfetor of an I Q. based on ^ 

per cent higher than for tjromp^ ^ representative 

starred tests ave ^ respect to variety. difEcuitj’, 
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by correlation with total score. The result is a high correla- 
tion between I.Q. scores for the entire scale and those for the 
abbreviated scale of the same form. Nevertheless, there are 
individual cases in which the I.Q. yielded by the abbreviated 
scale is as much as 8 or lo points too high or too low, and it is 
therefore strongly recommended that the entire scale be 
administered unless limitations of time absolutely forbid. 




CHAPTER in 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SCORES' 

Tms chapter will be limited to a summary presentation of the 
most essential facts bearing upon the accuracy with which the 
scales have been standardized, I Q. variability in relation to 
age, reliability of scores, practice effects, relation of scores to 
the sodo-economic status of parents, and the equivalence of 
scores on the new scales to those yielded by the original 
Stanford-Binet. A more detailed statistical treatment of the 
data is reserved for separate publication. Among the topics 
so reserved are successes and failures on the separate tests 
by age, validity of the separate tests, sex differences, effects of 
schooling, family resemblances, and the results of a factorial 
analysis of the intellective functions which the scales measure. 

ACCURACY OF STANDARDIZATION 

The primary criterion to be satisfied in the standardization 
of an intelh'gence scale of the Binet type is that the mean mental 
age score for unselected subjects of any chronological age shall 
agree dosely with the mean chronological age, or, stated in 
other words, that unselected subj'ects of any age shall earn 
a mean I.Q of approximately ico In the accomplishment of 
this result two main difficulties are encountered: (i) the selec- 
tion of representative populations at each age, and (2) the 
proper allocation of tests to the various age levels. The 
methods employed in meeting these difficulties have been de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. The accuracy with which 

« For assistance in the preparation of this chapter the authors are greatly incfehted 
to Dr PaulEutteawjeserandDr Quum MeJanar 
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the Standardization fits the selection of subjects on which it has 
been b^sed is indicated by the I.Q. means in Tables 5 and 6. 

The means given are for the sexes combined, inasmuch as 
the sex differences were of relatively small magnitude. A few 
tests in the trial batteries whidi yielded largest sex differences 
were early eliminated as probably unfair. A considerable 
number of those retained show statistically significant differ- 
ences in the percentages of success for boys and girls, but as 
the scales are constructed these differences largel)*^ cancel out. 
For our samples the means below 6 years tend to run about 
2 points higher for girls, from 6 to 13 years about 2 points 
higher for boys, and above 13 years about 4 points higher for 
boys. It is possible that a part of the sex difference found is 
due to biased sampling.* 

The number of subjects from to jS years of age for whom 
complete tests were made by both Form L and Form 51 was 
3184. It was found necessary, however, to omit 181 subjects 
from the standardization group because of evidence indicating 
clearly that they represented a too favorable selection from 
the general population. The omitted subjects included the 
entire group of preschool subjects tested in Colorado.* This 
omission accounts for the fact that the N’s for ages 2 to 5 in 
Tables 5 and 6 are smaller than those in Table 7. Subjects 
to the number of 93 were also tested at the age level ol ij/i 
years for the purpose of establishing the difficulty of individual 
test items. I.Q.’s for this group were not computed for the 
reason that only a minority of the subjects at this age are 
adequately measured by the scales. 

Table 5 gives for each scale the raw I.Q. means for the age 
groups from 2 to 18, and also the smoothed \^alues from 2^4 
to 17. Because of the probable errors of the means (averag* 

* As we have already stated, the data on sex difference will be presented la a 
later publication- 

* Factors responsible for the biased samt^mg are gi\-en on page i8. 
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ing about 1.3 for the smaller groups and 08 for the larger 
groups) the smoothed values give a somewhat truer indica- 
tion of the correctness of standardization for the groups in 
question. 


Table 5 . IQ Means by Age tor the SrANDARorzAnov Group 


Age 

N 

j FormL 

1 Form 11 


1 Fmrodin! 


Sstcothec} 

2 

76 

107 3 


J04 o4ri 3 



74 

109 9±i 6 

J07 4 

loS j:tr 6 



S{ 

tat 4 

107 S 

104 Sir 4 

107 1 


77 

loS o±i 3 

105 1 

lOS 2il 3 

los 5 

4 

83 

loJ s±* 3 

104 7 

103 54:1 2 

Z04 8 

4K 

79 

X03 7±i » 

103 S 

102 74:1 2 

103 4 


90 

104 3±i 0 

XOi I 

104 04:1 e 

103 0 

sK 

xto 

let 4±e 9 

102 2 

102 24:0 9 

102 8 

6 

SOJ 

lei 04:0 6 

>01 4 

102 l4:« 6 

202 6 

7 

aoi 

tot 84:0 8 

101 7 

lej 54:0 7 

lOJ 0 

8 

MJ 

r03 4±« 7 

102 S 

203 jdrO 7 

T04 I 

9 

304 

ro4 3±o 5 

tos 7 

105 44:0 8 

104 6 

TO 

SOI 

104 54:0 8 

t04 4 

105 oie S 

105 0 

IX 

304 

104 34:0 9 

104 I 

104 74:0 8 

104 2 

13 

302 

103 €4:0 0 

104 0 

102 94:0 9 

103 8 

*3 

204 

104 04:0 8 

102 8 

103 74rt 8 

102 6 

*4 

302 

100 9±o 8 

102 6 

101 24=0 8 

102 

IS 

107 

102 84:1 2 

loi 7 

102 6±i 3 

ZOl 

16 

J03 

loi 34:1 I 

103 0 

101 gii 3 

103 3 

17 

109 

104 84:0 p 

104 4 

105 4±o 9 

104 9 

18 

lOZ 

107 jil 3 


J07 3=fci 2 



Reference to the occupational dassification of fathers in 
Table r (page 14) shows the sample on which the scales were 
standard}2ed to ha^^e been somewhat overweighted with 
subjects from the higher sodo-economic levels. Although for 
reasons already stated we beKeve that some departure from 
the census dassification in tins direction is defensible, we 
present in Table 6 the age means for the composite scores of the 
L and M scales adjusted to diow the values that would have 
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been obtained for a representative sampling of the native-born 
white population as classified by parental occupation in the 
1930 census. To accomplish this correction the subjects were 
divided according to father’s occupation into the seven classifi- 
cations of the Goodenough occupational scale,* and at each 
age level the mean I.Q. (composite of L and M) was computed 
separately for each of these seven groups. These means were 
then weighted, at each age level, according to the 1930 census 
frequencies for the respective groups (see Table i), and com- 
bined into a weighted composite mean for each age level from 
2 to 18 years. Table 6 gives both the raw and smoothed values 
for the compoate L-M means based upon this adjustment. 


Table 6. Composite b-M I.Q. Means Adjvsted tor ig$o Census 
Frequencies op Occupational Groupings 


Age 

N 

Raw 

Smoothed 


76 

J03.1 



74 

104.7 

103.3 

i 

Sz 

103.2 

104.1 

3>^ 

77 

104.3 

102.2 

4 

83 

99* 

101.6 

4>^ 

79 

101.2 

100. S 

5 

90 

101. p 

100.4 

sH 

110 

q 8.2 

100.0 

6 

303 

100.0 

99-8 

7 

302 

101.2 

IDO.S 

8 

303 

lOl I 

102.0 

9 

SO4 

103 6 

203. 7 

10 

301 

*03-5 

lOJ.O 

jj 

304. 

lOI.p 

102.2 

la 

302 

1QI.2 

101.6 

*3 

304 

loz 8 

tot 0 

*4 



IOX .3 

JS 



10: 3 

x 6 



103.3 

17 

r<J9 

TO3 2 

lej.S 

iS 

lOI 

106 3 



This scale is now known as the JlinnooU Sole /or OcmpaUonal Classification. 
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Figure i gives the distribution of the composite of the 
adjusted MI I.Q.’s for the standardization group in terms of 
the per cent of cases at each of the ten-point IQ. mtervals. 
In view of the effort made to secure a representative stand- 
ardization group, and in view of the accuracy with which the 
scales have been adjusted for difficulty throughout the age 

range, the curt-e shown in Figure i probably gives the clearest 

picture avaffable of the inteUectual differences which obtain 
Long American bom while children of the ages m question. 



♦Jnnc of Drime importance in connection 
There are two ‘ ‘rhese concern (i) the 

with the ^n to two scales and (a) the relative 

equivalence of scores o 
difficulty of a given sm t 

Table s shows that tb Thf only difference greater 

I Q. at almost means) [s at age a, where it 

than 1.7 I.Q. points . g points. If we omit age 

is 3.5. The average difierencc is. « 
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2 the average difference is 0.67 points. Of the twenty-one age 
groups, seven show higher age means for Form L (average 
discrepancy i.i points), twelve show higher values for Form jM 
(average discrepancy 0.77), and two show perfect agreement. 
The smoothed means in Table 5 show even cJoser agreement, 
the largest difference amoimting to only i .7 points and the aver- 
age difference 0.56 points. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the scales are almost perfectly equated for difficulty at all levels. 

Regarding the second of the above questions, the relative 
difficulty of a given scale at the various age levels, it is evident 
that the objective striven for has been closely approximated. 
Perhaps the best measure of this approximation is furnished 
by the smoothed means of the composite of the L-M adjusted 
scores in Table 6. The greatest difference between any two 
means in this column is only 4.3 points, this difference obtain- 
ing for the ages 3 and 6. There are three areas where the 
deviations from 100 1 .Q. are large enough to indicate a definite 
trend: below age 4, from 8 to 12, and above 15. There is 
reason to believe that in the first and third of these areas the 
deviation trends, notwithstanding the correction we have 
applied for occupational classification, reflect a somewhat 
biased sampling of the general population. In the area from 
8 to 12 it is possible that the standardization is about 2 I.Q. 
points in error in the direction of too great lenienc}’’. We may 
conclude that the major inequalities of difficulty knoivu to 
exist in the old scale have been eliminated and that the scales 
aoxr avaUablff are z2sore accurate fiwJs than hare hitherto bees 
available for the measurement of mental growth by repeated 
testing over a period of years. 

I.Q. VARIABILITY IN RELATION TO AGE 

The use of I.Q. scores rests on the assumption that variability 
in terms of I.Q. remains approximately constant from age to 
38 
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age, or, stating it in another way, that variability in terms of 
mental age is directly proportional to chronological age. Only 
to the extent that this assumption is true does the I.Q. score 
have consistent meaning, as otherwise a given I.Q. at one age 
might be equivalent to a much higher or lower I.Q. at another 
age. Is^umerous investigations have shown that scales of the 
Binet t>'p>e when carefully standardized do show a marked 
tendency to yield constant I.Q. variability, at least from fairly 
early childhood to the adolescent period. Thus, for example, 
the proportion of four-year-olds with a mental age of five years 
(I.Q. 125) agrees closely with the proportion of eight-year-olds 
■who test at ten or of twelve-year-olds who test at fifteen. 
Similarly, the proportion of five-year-olds who test at four 
(I-Q. So) agrees closely with the proportion of ten-year-olds 
who test at eight. 

An empirical demonstration of the facts on this point offers 
considerable difficulty. Apart from fluctuations of the obtained 
values from the true values because of limited size of samp- 
lings, there is the risk of greater selective curtailment of the 
sampling at certain ages than at others. One could be sure, 
for example, that a sampling of six-year-olds (age 6-0) ob- 
tained entirely from the school enrollment would be seriously 
curtailed at the lower extreme, since the mentally less advanced 
are less likely than the mentally bright to have entered school 
by this age. Such woxdd especially be the case if no kinder- 
garten were available. One can safely assume that a strictly 
school sampling above the age of thirteen or fourteen years will 
also be curtailed at the lower extreme, because of the greater 
tendency of dull children to leave school. Notwithstanding 
our strenuous effort to correct for these and other errors of 
sampling, complete success is hardly to be expected, and a 
considerable degree of irregular fluctuation in the found 
magrutudes of I.Q. variabih'ty from age to age could reasonably 
be attributed to these sources of error, 
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2 the average difference is 0.67 points. Of the twenty-one age 
groups, seven show higher age means for Form L (average 
discrepanc)' i.i points), twdve show higher values for Form 51 
(average discrepancy 0.77), and two show perfect agreement. 
The smoothed means in Table 5 show even closer agreement, 
the largest difference amounting to only r. 7 points and the aver- 
age difference 0,56 points. We may conclude, therefore, that 
the scales are almost perfectly equated for difficulty at all levels. 

Regarding the second of the above questions, the relative 
difficulty of a given scale at the various age levels, it is evident 
that the objective striven for has been closely approximated. 
Perhaps the best measure of this approximation is furnished 
by the smoothed means of the composite of the adjusted 
scores in Table 6. The greatest difference between any two 
means in this column is only 4.3 points, this difference obtmn- 
ing for the ages 3 and 6. There are three areas where the 
deviations from 100 1 .Q. are large enough to indicate a definite 
trend; below age 4, from 8 to 12, and above 15. There is 
reason to believe that in the first and third of these areas the 
deviation trends, notwithstanding the correction we have 
applied for occupational classification, reflect a somewhat 
biased sampling of the general population. In the area from 
8 to J2 it is possible that the standardization is about 2 I.Q. 
points in error in the direction of too great leniency. We may 
conclude that the major inequalities of difficulty known to 
exist in the old scale have been eliminated and that the scales 
now sraifsbie are more accurate tbaa J^are iJtberte bee:? 

available for the measurement of mental growth by repeated 
testing over a period of years. 

I.Q. VARIABILITY IN RELATION TO AGE 

The use of I.Q. scores rests on the assumption that variability 
in terms of I.Q. remains approximately constant from age to 
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age, or, stating it in another way, that variability in terms of 
mental age is directly proportional to chronological age. Only 
to the extent that this assumption is true does the I.Q. score 
have consistent meaning, as otherwise a given I.Q. at one age 
might be equivalent to a much higher or lower I.Q. at another 
age. Numerous investigations have shown that scales of the 
Binet t>’pe when carefully standardized do show a marked 
tendenc}' to yield constant I.Q. variability, at least from fairly 
early childhood to the adolescent period. Thus, for example, 
the proportion of four-year-olds with a mental age of five years 
(I.Q. 125) agrees closely with the proportion of eight-year-olds 
who test at ten or of twelve-year-olds who test at fifteen. 
Similarly, the proportion of five-year-olds who test at four 
(I.Q. 80) agrees closely with the proportion of ten-year-olds 
who test at eight. 

An empirical demonstration of the facts on this point offers 
conaderable diflaculty. Apart from fluctuations of the obtained 
values from the true values because of limited size of samp- 
lings, there is the risk of greater selective curtailment of the 
sampling at certain ages than at others. One could be sure, 
for example, that a sampling of six-year-olds (age 6-0) ob- 
tained entirely from the school enrollment would be seriously 
curtailed at the lower extreme, since the mentally less advanced 
are less likely than the mentally bright to have entered school 
by this age. Such would espedally be the case if no kinder- 
garten were available. One can safely assume that a strictly 
school sampling above the age of thirteen or fourteen years will 
also be curtailed at the lower extreme, because of the greater 
tendency of dull children <0 feaw scAoof. iVotwfriistandjLag 
our strenuous effort to correct for these and other errore of 
sampling, complete success is hardly to be expected, and a 
considerable degree of irregular fluctuation in the found 
magnitudes of I.Q. variability from age to age could reasonably 
be attributed to these sources of error. 
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Table 7, which presents the data with respect to I.Q. 
variability and age, shows that the standard deviations of 
I.Q.’s fluctuate around a median value slightly in excess of 16 
points, and that at each age the values agree closely for the two 
scales/ Since inspection of the values reveals no marked rela- 
tionship between I,Q. variability and C.A. over the age range 
as a whole, we may accept 17 points as approximately the 
representative value of the standard deviation of I.Q/s for 
an unselected population. Attention, however, should be 
drawn to ages six and twelve, where the relatively low and 
high values respectively are deviations too extreme to be ex- 
plained as purely chance fluctuations. The high variability 


Table 7. I.Q. VABiABitiry m Relation to Ace 


Cfi. 

N 

^ LIQ 

O'MIQ 

2 

103 

16.7 

15. 5 


103 

30.6 

30.7 

i 

99 

19 0 

*8.7 

3'^ 


*7-3 

16.3 

4 

:o3 

X6.9 

15.6 

4K 

101 

16.7 

*5-3 

5 

lOp 

34.2 

14.1 

sM 

IZO 

14-3 

*4.0 

6 

303 

J3.5 

13.* 

7 

302 

16,3 

75.6 

S 

303 

15-5 

*S-5 

9 

304 

16.4 

16.7 

10 

301 

16.5 

*5-9 

Zl 

304 

18.0 


13 

303 

30.0 



3CLt 

17.9 


14 

303 

t6 t 



Z07 

19.0 


16 

Z03 

*6.5 



ZOt) 

»4.S 


iS 

’OI 

*7» 

16.6 


> The v-ariaWIitirt pvm arp fnr ihr stxn ewnWnrO. the kx dllTemicrt h Ihi 
rtspcct »«e too small to J>e rcllaUc 
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at age twelve might conceivably be ascribed to the differential 
age of the onset of pubescence, although it has yet to be 
demonstrated that pubescence is significantly related to the 
rate of mental growth. WTiether the atypical I.Q. variability 
at age six resides in the character of the sampling at that age, 
or whether it is perhaps an artifact of the nature of the scale 
at that level cannot be detennined from the available data. 
In the lack of positive proof to the contrary, we are probably 
justified in assuming that the true variability is approximately 
constant from age to age. Repeated tests of the same subjects 
from early childhood to maturity will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether this assumption is in accord with the facts. 

Figure 2 shows the distributions of the adjusted composite 
L-M I.Q.’s for three age levels: 2 to s} 4 , 6 to 12, and 13 to 18. 
It is evident from inspection of these curves that I.Q. varia- 
bility as measured by the new scales is approximately the 
same for the three levels. 
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STANDARD SCORES 

Since many workers, for purposes of research, prefer to 
ej^jress intelligence test ratings in terms of standard scores, 
we are providing a table whereby I.Q.’s may be transmuted 
into these measures (Table 8). For the reasons enumerated 
above, we recommend that a given I.Q. be treated as signifying 
the same standard score at any age. We consider this a de- 
fensible procedure, since any errors that it may entail are 
probably less serious than those which would result from 
deriving standard scores on the basis of the unsmoothed values 
of the standard deviation of I.Q. at the different age levels. 


Table 8. I.Q. Equivalents or Stand.uU) Scores 
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Mean increase in I Q 
on second test 
2 6 
44 
25 


PRACTICE EFFECTS 

Inasmuch as both scales were administered to aU the subjects 
with an interval of from one to a few days between testings, it 
has been possible to determine the practice effect with con- 
siderable accuracy. The mean increase in I Q. on the second 
test is the same from L to M as from M to L. e amoun o 
increase shows no noticeable trend in relation to size of I Q , 
but varies according to the age of the subjeets. Table 9 
summarizes the data on practice effect. 

Table 9. Peactice Errecrs m Relaiios to Age 
Age Group 

2 and 2^ years 

3 and3K>ears 

4 and 4K years 

5 and sK years 

6 and 7 years ‘ \ 

8 and 9 years 

10 and II years ” 

12 and 13 years * J 

14. AO 

17 and 18 years 4 ° 

, t ctatpd in the statistical treatment of 
As we have f from the I Q of the 

results f th, observed values of practice 

second test. Fust, how 3„oothed, and integer 

^ect at the * 2 ^'“ “fj f^otional ones The subtrac- 
deductions were substitutea 
tions actuaUy applied were as foDows ^ ^ ^ 

Ages 2 to 4 ?^ 2 j Q points 

Ages 5 to 3 IQ points 

p infer frorn the above data the amount 

One cannot, of course f separated by a longer time 

of practice eBect ‘ , ^tests with the old Stanford- 

™<^Xwht‘them«e«ofelsrepeated^ 
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may persist for several months, and that in the case of subjects 
who have been given the test sev'eral times, the practice effect 
may become a more or less serious matter. If the two scales 
now available are used alternately, a subj'ect may be retested 
at relatively brief intervals without risking any appredable 
vitiation of the results by reason of practice effects. 


RELIABILITY OF THE SCALES AND PROBABLE ERROR 
OF SCORES 

The reader should not lose sight of the fact that a test with 
even a high reliability >nelds scorts which have an appreciable 
probable error. The probable error in terms of months of 
mental age is of course larger with older than with young 
children because of the increasing spread of mental age scores 
as we go from younger to older groups. For this reason it has 
been customary to e.rpress the P.E. of a Binet score in terms of 
I.Q., since the spread of Binet I.Q.’s is fairly constant from 
age to age. However, when our correlation arraj's were 
plotted for the separate age groups they were all discovered to 
be distinctly fan-shaped. Figure 3 is t^^pical of the arraj'S at 
every age level. 

From Figure 3 it becomes clear that the probable error of an 
I.Q. score is not a constant amount, but a variable which 
increases as I.Q. increases. It has frequently been noted 
in the literature that gifted subj'ects show greater I.Q. 
fluctuation than do clinical cases with low I.Q.^s — a phe- 
nomenon which has usually been ascribed to scale defects, 
faulty standardization at the upper levels, or the alleged 
instability of gifted children. However, we now see that this 
trend is inherent in the I.Q. technique itself, and might have 
been predicted on logical grounds. It is reasonable to expect 
that a subj’ect’s fluctuation in mental age score will be propor- 
tional, not to the variability of his chronological age group, but 
44 
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145 149 
140 144 
135139 
130 134 
125129 
120124 
115 119 
no 114 
105109 

gioo 104 


90 94 


80-&1 
7579 
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of the I.Q.. a procedure '7 _i^ follou-s equally 

observations summarize -^-HMuatc for I.p. data unless 

» So far as the authors know, 

McNemar. 
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reliabilities are derived separately for various I.Q. levels. 
From the average differences h’sted in Table lo, we may 
derive the standard error of a test score for the corresponding 
I.Q. levels,' and from these values we can deduce the appro- 
priate reliability by solving the equation O', \/i — n, 

for r,„ assmning the standard deviation of the I.Q. distribu- 
tion as 16.4, the most typical value. (See Table 7.) 

Table io. Average Difference Between L and M I.Q/s 
(as empirically observed) 


Ages 3-18 combined 


I.Q. Level 

N 

Av. Diff. 

130 and over 

154 

5-92 

110-129 

S72 

S.S5 

go-iog 

1291 

S.09 

70-89 

477 

4.35 

Below 70 

57 

2-49 


Table II. Errors of Measurement and Derived RELUBiiinES 
FOR Variods I.Q, Levels 

I.Q. Level Ciq. P-Eto. Equivalent to 

(deriv^ from av. diff. be- rellabaity of 
tween L. and ftl l.Q.’s) 


130 and over 

5-24 

3-S4 

.898 

110-129 

4.87 

3-29 

.913 

90-109 

4 - 5 t 

3-04 

.924 

70-89 

3-85 

2.60 

•945 

Below 70 

2.21 

1.49 

.982 


It will be seen from Table ii that in general P-E.jq is 
approximately .03 times the I.Q. The chances are even that 
a score which falls in the I.Q. range 90 to 109 does not differ 
from the true score on such a scale by more than 3 points, and 
the chances are five to one that it does not differ from the true 
score by more than 6 points, or twenty-two to one that it is 
not in error by more than 9 points. The probable error of 
a score above 130 I.Q. is approsmately 3.5 points, and for 
a score below 70 I.Q. it is only about 1.5 points. The chances 

» See McXemar, Quinn. The expected average difference between individuals paired 
at random, /our. o/Gene/. Fsyck., 1933. 43. 43»-439. 
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are twenty-two to one that a score below 70 on one of these 
scales is not in error by more than 4.5 points. The extreme 
accuracy of the scales at the lower I.Q. levels will be gratifying 
to those who make frequent use of the test for clinicd purposes 
and who are rightly concerned with the dependability of their 
findings. The probable errors just given represent the situa- 
tion for the scale as a whole UTien different age levels are 
treated separately it is found that the situation for the age 
range above 6 is appreciably more favorable to this and 
for the range a to 6 appreciably less favorable. The probab e 
errors for the abbreviated scales composed of the starred tesm 
are about ao per cent greater to those for the u”-““d 
The last column of Table ii gives the rehabilmes whi 
correspond to the average differences between L and M IQ. s 
as given in Table to. It wiU be seen that these rehabihty 
vdues range from .98 for subjects below 70 I^ to approxi- 
matety.90 for subjects above .30 IQ- For subjects near too 

^■‘^tabovfSbUife are unquestionably more meanmgful 
ages a to 6 was .88 and for the ages above 6 it was . 93 - 
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SCORES IN RELATION TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF PARENTS 

Reference has already been made to the correlation between 
intelligence and sodo-economic status. In the army data the 
mean test-scores of recruits, classed according to dvilian 
occupation, regularly decreased from the higher to the lower 
occupational levels. Numerous subsequent studies have 
shown that a similar relationship exists between the intel- 
ligence of children and parental occupation. Our data are in 
agreement with previous findings. The results are summarized 
in Table 12, which gives the mean I.Q., by ages, for subjects 
grouped according to father’s occupation. 


Table is. JIean I.Q.’s (L-M Coifposnx) Accokdiso to Father’s 
Occupation 


Father’s Occupational 


Chronological Ages 


Classification 

2-5K 

6-9 

xo-14 

XS-18 

I. Professional 

1x6.2 

114.9 

XX7.S 

XX6.4 

IL Semi-professional and man- 
agerial 

lU. Ciericai, skilled trades, and re- 

113. 4 

107-3 

1x2. a 

xt6.7 

tail business 

loS.o 

104.9 

107.4 

109.6 

IV. Rural owners 

V. Semi-skilled, minor clerical. 

99.1 

94.6 

92.4 

1 94.3 

minor business 

laj.j 

104.6 

1OJ.4 

106,7 

VI. Slightly-skilled 

95 * 

xoo.o 

100.6 

96.3 

Vn. Day laborers, luban and rural 

93-6 

96.0 

97.2 

97.6 


It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that these figures 
refer to vt^an values only, and that in view of the variability of 
the I.Q. within each group the respective distributions greatly 
overlap one another. Nor should it be necessary to point out 
that such data do not, in themselves, offer any condusive 
evidence of the relative contributions of genetic and environ- 
mental factors in determining the mean differences observed. 
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It may be of interest to note that Group IV, composed of rural 
children, drops m mean I Q after the preschool age, whereas 
Groups VI (semi skilled) and VH (unslalled) improv e m mean 
I Q with the beginmng of the schoohng penod These trends 
aro too small to be very rehable and should be regarded merely 
as suggestive Even if the trend were reliable it would require 
an extensive research, carefully planned for the puipose, to 
determine whether the lowered I Q of rural children can be 
ascnbed to the relatively poorer educational faohties in rural 
communities, and whether the gam for children from the lower 
economic strata can be attributed to an assumed ennchment of 
mteUectual environment that school attendance bestows 
Our subjects have been classified mto two groups which we 
have designated as rural and urban The urban group is here 
defined to mdude all subjects from areas having a population 
density of looo or more per square mile, and the rural group 
all others Figure 4 shows the I Q distnbutions for the two 
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groups. The respective means are 105.7 and 99.2. The 
distributions in Figure 4 are of I.Q.’s which have not been 
adjusted for occupational sampling. Our data agree in geneiai 
with earlier investigations of intellectual differences between 
urban and lural children. 


EQUIVAX.ENCE OF OLD STANFORD-BINET SCORES TO 
NEW SCALES 

In order to determine the extent to which scores on the old 
Stanford-Binet may be o3nsidered equivalent to results yield^ 
by the new scales, we have given the former test to 178 subjects 
of the revision group. These subjects, ranging in age from 
five to eighteen years, were retested with a mean interval of 
five months between examinations. For the age group five 
to twelve, (Ns=I 23) the Stanford-Binet I.Q. correlates .864 
with L I.Q., ,852 with M I.Q., and .877 with the L-oVf com- 


TABtJE 13 




Mean I.Q. 

C.A. 


Stanford-Biart 

L.3r. 

Corapoatc 

5 and 6 

40* 

100.3 

97-4 

7 

19 

*03-9 

X01.2 

8 

*9 

>01.2 

9S.0 

9 

x6 

toz.8 

104.0 

10 


96.7 

96.5 

II 

21 

tOI I 

100.3 

12 

*5 

104 9 

10S.5 


*3 

99.6 

102.2 

M 

*3 

89 3 (91.5) ** 

96.2 

15 and 16 

16 

91.1 C96.2) •• 

97-3 

17 and 18 

13 

96- S (Joj 0) ** 

103.2 


obuiaeii br the threat 

olo^tal tge Kljustawnt ibove 13. 
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posite I.Q.; for the group aged thirteen to eighteen, (N=5s) 
the corresponding correlations are .884, .906, and .896. These 
correlations are vitiated somewhat by the fact that the old 
Stanford-Binet, as judged by standardization of the new revi- 
sion, yields mental ages slightly too high at the younger ages 
and somewhat too low at the older levels. This trend is 
apparent from examination of Table 13, which shows, age 
by age, the correspondence for this limited sample between 
Stanford-Binet I.Q ’s and Ir-M composite l.Q.’s. 

Data are also available on 120 additional cases who had 
previously been tested with the Stanford-Binet and who were 
given tie L Scale iy sCadeaC testers The intervals between 
testings ranged from one to six years The ages ranged from 
5-0 at the time of testing with the Stanford-Binet to r8-o at 
the time of testing with the L scale. Correlation between 
original Stanford-Binet IQ. and L LQ. » .925 (<^r,rQ “ 

‘’'s BiQ ** 2® 9)' This correlation is about as high as the re- 
spective reh'abilities of the scales would permit, and we may 
therefore conclude that the new scales are measuring almost 
exactly the same functions as are measured by the original 
Stanford-Binet. 
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help, or under special conditions which may appeal to the 
examiner as reasonable, but whether he does accomplish it 
under the precise conditions specified in the manual of direc- 
tions. 

If the subject does not understand the question, or asks 
what is meant, it is permissible to explain only by repeating 
the pertinent part of the formula, unless an alternative form 
of the question is given in the manual to take care of such an 
emergency. The examiner may even repeat the question more 
than once if the child remains silent, but except in the case of 
young children repetition is not often called for and in general 
is to be avoided. It vnll, of course, be understood that under 
no circumstances may the items of any of the memory tests 
be repeated, such as digits, sentences, words, stories, etc. It 
is never permissible to repeat the question after an unsatis- 
factory response has been given, however sure the examiner 
may be that the subject is capable of answering correctly. 
School children are accustomed to regard the teacher’s repeti- 
tion of a question which has been incorrectly answered as an 
invitation to try again, but in giving Binet tests, second trials 
are against the rule. The rule has, however, one exception: if 
the subject’s response indicates that a part of the formula has 
been misunderstood because of the examiner’s faulty enuncia- 
tion or the subject’s imperfect hearing, the entire formula is 
repeated. When in the vocabulary test, for example, a sub- 
ject sometimes defines the word tap as ** something you wear on 
your head,” it is obvious that he has understood the examiner 
to say cap. 

Another difficulty arises when the subject gives a response 
which cannot be scored because of ambiguity or lack of dear- 
ness as to the meaning it was intended to convey. This situa- 
tion is espedally likely to arise in ^ving the vocabulary test. 

In order to bring out a scorable response in such cases the e.Tam- 
iner should say, "Tell me what you mean,” or “Explain what 
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you mean.” The only other pennissihle follow-up questions 
are noted in the direcaons. The scoring manual indicates the 
general types of responses that should be further quesUoned, 
but it is of course impossible to anUcipate in the instructions 
aU the special cases that will be encountered. In pressing for 
an explanation there is always danger that the subject wiU 
think the examiner is dissatisfied with his response and change 
it; on the other hand, the subject may be done an injustice if 
the examiner faUs to determine whether the meaning winch 
the response was intended to convey would satisfy the require- 
ments for passing the test. The word romirrton may be de- 
fined by the statement, "Connection 

one of 4 verbal absurdities may be resjmnded to by the mere 
repetition of the critical phrase. In either case the_sub^ct s 
menning will usuaUy be made dear by the request. Explain 

what you mean.” The tests of each year group 

sh^rbfgiCrSo"^^^^^^^^ 

should be given m ^ ^ minimum 

and record too^eL ^ the effect of one test 

of monotony an d t ^ 

upon another. The order 

within a given test is bas^^J« ^ 

Items and the value of a p „e 5 entation. For example, 

advisable not to alter the or items of the “in- 

the level of difficulty that the subject is able to 

genuity” test hinges the soluUon of the 

make of the ^enence he _ that is, giving all 

first and smpler (digits, sentences, etc.) - is 

the tests of one type cons interpreted in terms of 

not permissible if the „jp,d in defense of this 

the established norms clinidan, since he docs 

practice that ‘'“-^tstm “r each recurring t«t as 
Z seri: « more difficult, and that there is an advan- 
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tage in establishing a ^‘mental set” for repeating digits, giving 
sinuJ arities, or the like. The method in question is indefensibJe 
if for no other reason than that k changes the difficultj^ of the 
test items by an unknown amount. Perhaps a mental set for 
repeating digits makes this test easier, but a special experiment 
would be necessary to determine whether and to what extent 
this is true. It is conceivable that boredom from being kept 
too long at a monotonous would more than offset the 
advantage of mental set, and decrease the score. 

In order to secure the child’s best effort, however, it is some- 
times necessary to change the test sequence. For example, 
if the child shows resistance toward a certain type of test, such 
as repeating digits, dxavring, etc., it is better to shift tempo- 
rarily to a more agreeable task. WTien the subject is at his 
ease again, it is usually posable to return to the troublesome 
tests with better success. Sudi difficulties are particularly 
likely to be encountered in the testing of pre-school children. 
This group presents so many ^dal problems that we have 
felt it necessary to give a separate discussion of the techniques 
of pre-school testing. 

THE lilPORTANCE OF RAPPORT 

The examiner’s first task is to win the confidence of the 
child and to overcome any timidity he may feel in the presence 
of a stranger. Unless rapport has first been established, the 
results of the first tests are likely to be misleading. The time 
and effort necessary (or accomplishing this are variable factors, 
depending upon the personality of both the examiner and the 
subject. It is impossible to giv'C specific rules for the guidance 
of the examiner in establishing rapport. The address which 
flatters and pleases one child may cxdte disgust in another. 

The examiner must himself be genuinely interested and friendly 
or no amount of skilled technique will enable him to establish 
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a sympathetic, understanding relationship with children. 
There are people who lack personal adaptability to an extent 
that makes success in this field for thcm_ impossible. Such a 
person has no place in a psychological clinic. 

Nothing contributes more to satisfactory rapport than keep- 
ing the child encouraged. This can be done in many subUe, 
friendly waj's; by an understanding smile, a spontanrous 
clamation of pleasure, an appreciative comment, or just tie 
air of quiet understanding between equals that carnes 
assurance and appredation. Any stereotyped comment fol- 
lowing each test becomes perfunctory and selves no puqwse 
other than to punctuate the tests. In general rt is vnse to 
praise frequently and generously, but if this is done m too 
fadsh Ld stilted a fashion it is likely to defeat its pur^se. 
The examiner should remember that he is grvmg P”’ 

manly for eflort rather than for success on a parUnfiar re- 
r^^e To praise only the successful responses may ^upce 
sponse. ioprau J Praise should never be given 

effort m the f j ^ 

between the f a f „„ circumstances should the 

unUltheendof to tesL U a re- 

exammer pemut ‘ ^ younger chUdren, 

sponse, however absurd it m^ 

espedaUy, praise should characteristicaUy 

child has done well. nleased with very inferior 

uncritical and ^““”™rf„ciance5 of older subjects, the 
responses. In praism„ ^ ^ purpose of commendation 

examiner should remember subject to an 

is to insure co^dence “ ^ {uQure tot is em- 

inferior level himself, the examiner will do 

barrassmgly evident to t Expressions of commen- 

well to make some naturaUy into the 

dation should be vaned 

™ g^the examiner should always encourage the child 
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to believe that he can answer correctly if he will only try, he 
must avoid the common practice of dragging out responses by 
too much urging and cross-questioning. To do so often robs 
the response of significance and is likely to interfere with the 
maintenance of rapport. Wliile the examiner must be on his 
guard against mistaking exceptional timidity for inability to 
respond, he must also be able to recognize the silence of in- 
capacity or the genuineness of an “I don’t know.” 

The competent examiner must possess in a high degree 
judgment, intelligence, sensiti\’ity to the reactions of others, 
and penetration, as well as knowledge of and regard for scien- 
tific methods and experience in the use of psychometric tech- 
m'ques. No degree of mechanical perfection of the tests them- 
selves can ever take the place of good judgment and psycho- 
logical insight of the examiner. 

THE APPRAISAL OF RESPONSES 

Mastery of the scoring rules. Detailed instructions for scor- 
ing the tests of both Form L and Form hi are given in Part n. 

It is, of ojiiise, very necessary for the examiner to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the scoring rules there laid down. 

It is as important to know what constitutes a satisfactory 
response as it is to use the correct procedure in presenting the 
problem to the subject. We have aimed to secure objectivity 
of scoring by indicating as clearly as possible the guiding 
principles involved, and by giving numerous examples of satis- 
factory and imsatisfactor>' responses. 

The examples given are verbatim responses copied from our 
case records, and they accordingly resemble closely the Ij'pes 
of responses any examiner may expect to secure. They arc 
not, however, a random sampling of such responses- In 
eral we have given only a few examples of responses which 
were so obviously either satisfactory or unsatisfactorj’ that 
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no one would fail to score them correctl) A majonty of the 
illustrations ha\e been selected from re«pon«es wkch are 
nearer the borderline The difficult task of the examiner is to 
learn to distinguish the barel> plus responses from those which 
are barel> minus Among the samples are also illiistrations 
of ambiguous responses which call for further questiomng 

It -will be found that the responses have been scored from a 
common sense point of view, making the differentiation be 
tween plus and mmus as free from arbitrary, artifiaal, and 
academic distmctions as possible In the same cpint the 
examiner must free himself from punst prejudices regardmg 
ungrammatical speech and be as wiUmg to credit a correct 
response awku’ardj^ expressed as one that is giv en m the best 
hterary form It is necessarj to be \ ery alert m order to judge 
whether the poorly formulated answer really carries the cor 
rect meaning 

Avcidaticc of the *‘hah" eject Scoring muat be kept free 
from the “halo " effect Each response must be judged on its 
own merits without regard to other successes or failures. The 
exammer must guard agamst allowing his «cormg to be mfu 
enced by the general impresstoD he has formed of the subject s 
abilit> There is a natural tendenc> to overestimate the 
abihty of the spnghtly, self-confident, talkative child, and the 
examiner has to be very careful to avoid scoring the responses 
of such a subject too lemently He must not temper his scor 
mg by an> conviction that the subject could have answered 
correctly if he had reall> tried, his task is to score the re 
sponse which has actually been given The halo effect will be 
reduced by making a full record of the responses 
Scoring not purely inecluinical Although it would be im 
possible to overeraphasiae the importance of mastenng thor 
oughly the scoring rules which have been laid down, the fact 
remains that the scoring of Bmet tests can nev er be made as 
objective as the stencil scormg of some of the penal and paper 
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tests. Even the veteran examiner now and then encounters a 
novel type of response whidi he finds difficult to classify as 
plus or min us. A good many of the tests occasionally bring a 
response so near the borderline that the most competent 
examiners would not agree unanimously in scoring it. The 
task of those who would use the Stanford-Binet scales is to 
learn to score each test as nearly as possible the way it was 
scored in the process of standardizing it. Only in the degree 
to which they accomplish this task will their results be com- 
parable with the establi^ed norms. Considerable practice 
as well as careful study of the instructions is necessary in order 
to acquire a ready skill. At best, however, the instructions 
are far short of being “fool-proof.” Formulas are not ade- 
quate substitutes for scientific judgment or for common sense. 

While one could wish that the Binet scale were entirely free 
from subjectivity of scoring, this limitation is the price that is 
paid for its great flexibility and richness as compared with 
tests which are stendl-scored. The price is not excessive in 
view of the greater psycholopcal insight that the Binet tjpe 
of test afiords. Improved forms of this test will doubtless 
continue to appear, but the method itself is not likely to be 
superseded. 
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without even the comforting presence of ordinary furnishings. 
It is our experience that excellent testing may be done under 
very inadequate physical conditions. If children are easily 
distracted, it must be remembered that the undivided atten- 
tion of the examiner and the ever-varied test situations are 
powerful counter-attractions. Each new task is short and 
interesting. 

The clever exarmner avoids hampering too much the free- 
dom of the wriggly youngster between tasks. It is easier to 
command undivided attention for the few moments of a given 
task if the atmosphere is easy and informal and there is not too 
great insistence on sitting still. The importance of making 
the child comfortable, physically as well as mentally, is obvi- 
ous. He should have a comfortable position and proper light 
for workings Light directly in the child’s face is especially to 
be avoided. 

The presence of others. Of all the distracting influences the 
presence of another person is one of the most objectionable, 
especially if that person is the child’s mother or teacher. 
Contrary to what one might expect, the presence of a stranger 
is a much less disturbing influence. It is easier to test the 
child in a classroom full of student observers than in the most 
ideal clinic room with the mother present. If the child is alone 
with the examiner, he is more at ease from the mere fact that 
he does not feel that he has a reputation to sustain. Parents 
and teachers have for so long been centers of reference and 
authority in the child’s world that in their presence he cannot 
free himself from the psychological “field forces” which they 
exert upon him. Even if they betray no sign of approval or 
disapproval of the responses given, their presence fends to in- 
hibit spontaneity and to act as a distracting mfluence that 
interferes with the establishment of rapport between the child 
and the examiner. In the case of a shy child it is often ad\is- 
able to have the mother come into the examining room with the 
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subject and then withdraw as soon as he has become adapted 
to the situation. With very yoimg children it is often neces- 
sary to have the mother present during the entire test/ 

Manipulating Oie testing tnaterial. The examiner must 
have ids material arranged in such a manner that he loses no 
time fumbling aroimd to find the needed card, watch, or pencil. 
Such delays both jeopardize rapport and needlessly prolong 
the test. It is particularly important that the material be 
systematically arranged when much object material is to be 
used, as in the testing of young children. The various cards 
which are used in the administration of the scale should be 
clipped into a binder. We have found it convenient to keep 
the object material for each test in a small compartment of 
the testing-box and where possible to mount the objects on a 
card for ready presentation, liliniature dogs, cats, sdssors, 
and thimbles are much too tempting for tiny hands to resist, 
and they require tactful management to avoid grief. At any 
rate, there is no difficulty in securing the cliild’s and mterest 
in such things! 

Duration of the examinatum. About the only danger of 
fatigue lies in making the examination too long. The fact 
that the required tasks are novel and interesting to a high 
degree insures that under ordinary' ronditions fatigue is not 
likely to interfere to any appreciable extent. An hour is 
ordinarily not too long for a test except in the case of the 
3’ounger children. Testing time may even extend to an hour 
and a half without noticeable loss of interest or signs of weari- 
ness. Children varj’ so markedly in their lest reactions that 
it is impossible to predict the time requirements for a given 
test. It is sometimes desirable to introduce a few minutes’ 
intermission; in exceptional cases a test requires so much time 
that it is necessarj- to break it up into two sittings. The 
examination of a young child can usually be completed in half 
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an hour to forty minutes, that of an older chUd in about an 
hour. The experienced examiner requires considerably less 
time than the novice. 

Desiralle rmge of testing. The examination should be begun 
at the point where the child is likely to succeed, but not ™*o“t 
some effort. If the starting point is too diffi^t, the child 
may become discouraged and refuse to try; if it is much too 
easy he is not sufficienUy challenged and becomes over- 
confident. In determining where to begin one must take mto 
account the chronological age, the grade placement, geneml 
behavior, and any other pertinent information that may be 
avaUable. In the case of children who are presumably some- 
where near average in ability, it is usu^y good practice to 
begin with the group of tests just below the 
cal age. However, if the examiner has overestimated the 
subiect’s inteUigence and there is a failure in the tests of that 
poS s necelary to go back and give all of the tests of the 

kvir ^InVe manner, the examination 
the scale untU an age level has been found m which ^ of the 
teL me faffed Thus, in effect the subject is given the enUre 
tests are lauea portion of the 

scale, fand lower limits of his ability, 

scale which " 3 „bject passes aU of the tests at 

It sometimes hapP figure occurs, 

a higher age ' g Uie age group at which ho has 

Agam he may p^ ^ J diildren little error will 

failed ^ the tests. t 8 
result if we go back no 

failures occurred, and it ‘ all successes 

there was no succeK. P , ;„tjuding any failures that 

and failures are ^ ^ levd, and successes 
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TJie abbreviaied scales. If a briefer survey test is desired in 
a given case where pressure for time is a factor, it is possible to 
score on the basis of the starred tests only, by distributing the 
allotment of credit for the year level to the tests of the ab- 
breviated scale. Thus, four tests at year VIII would receive 
3 months each, instead of the 2 months’ credit allowed for each 
when all six tests are given; at Average Adult level four tests 
g^ven instead of the usual eight would increase the credit for 
each test from 2 months to 4 months. That is, the total 
amount of credit for the tests of a given year group remains 
the same. 

It sometimes happens that the examiner starts out to give 
the entire scale and after giving all the tests of two or three 
year groups finds that it is impossible to finish the examination 
in the time available. If we assume that an additional sitting 
would not be feasible, the examiner has but two choices: (i) 
he may continue to give all the tests as far as possible, in which 
case no tests at all would be given in the higher levels at which 
some successes would have been possible; or (2) he may change 
in mid-stream to the abbreviated scale with the prospect of 
being able to carry the examination through the highest levels 
at wMch successes are likely to occur. 

The latter choice is, of course, the correct one. If the exami- 
nation is broken off abruptly at a point where most of the tests 
are being passed, no reliable estimate can be made of the 
score that would have resulted had the examination been 
completed. The other choice permits the computation of a 
score which is only a little less reliable than if the entire scale 
had been given. The correct procedure for computing the 
score in such cases is to assign the regular amount of credit for 
each test passed at the levels where all the tests are given, and 
the proportionately larger amounts at the levels where only 
the starred tests have been used. 

Scatlering of sitccesses. It may be a matter of concern to 
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examiners familiar with the old scale that successes and failures 
should be scattered over a wider range on the revised scale 
than on the old one The reason for this is that the magni 
tude of the mtervals between successive age levels has been 
decreased both in the lower and the upper parts of the scale 
at the lower in order to secure a more adequate samphng of 
abilities in the period whidi is characterized by a rapidity of 
mental growth unequaled at any later stage of development, 
at the upper m order to permit the inclusion of additional ago 
levels designed to give the scale more top The result has 
been a richer sampling of abilities and a greater range of suc- 
cesses and failures 

Whatever the nature of intelligence may be, its manifesta 
tions in the individual are uneven One individual wall do 
better with one kind of matenal than he does wath another 
Thus; A may succeed well on tasks invohang immediate 
recall, whereas in drawing designs he may function at a lower 
level Abilities are always mamfested and measured in rcia 
tion to experiences and traimng and the behavioral composite 
which we call intelligence is of necessity modified and moulded 
by these factors No cross section view of the performances 
characteristic of children en masse at particular age leiels will 
ever be found to be perfectly characteristic of a given indi 
vidual 

Finding menial age The tests at each Ie\el cover the pre- 
ceding penod of mental development For example, if a 
child IS to be credited with a basd mental age of three > ears 
he must score plus on all six of the tests listed imder the 
heading >ear IH Thus, the tests listed under each age 
heading relate to the age penod immcdiatelj preceding the 
heading m question The six tests under the heading j car 
V cover the period from I\^-6 to V, the six tests under the 
heading jear ^T covxr the penod from jear V to jear W 
Since the age periods are divided into six months, intervals 
6 ? 
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from years two to five, we count one month toward mental 
age for each of the six tests at a given level in this part of 
the scale. From year ^ to fourteen each year group rep- 
resents an interval of twdve months and we therefore count 
two months toward mental age for each of the six tests at 
these levels. Above year XIV, in order to make I.Q.’s for 
the upper age levels comparable with I.Q/s at the lower 
levels, the number of age levels has been increased and the 
tests at these levels have been given heavier weighting. 
Accordingly, the number of tests at the Average Adult level 
is eight and each test is given 2 months* credit, making a 
total of 16 months’ credit for this level. At Superior Adult 
level I, each of the six tests receives 4 months’ credit, Superior 
Adult level n has six tests at 5 months each, and Superior 
Adult level III six tests at 6 months each. It is possible for 
an adult to earn an I.Q. of 152 on this scale. 

To find the mental age, the subject is first credited with all 
the tests (and the corresponding years and months) below the 
point where the examination begins, which, of course, is at a 
year group in wluch all the tests are passed. To this assumed 
credit is added i month for each test passed up to and includ- 
ing year V, 2 months for each passed in years VI to Average 
Adult inclusive, 4 months for each success in Superior Adult I, 

5 months for each success in Superior Adult H, and 6 months 
for each success in Superior Adult HI. 

The question arises how mental age is computed when a test 
has been .^Joiled in the giving, as occasionally hjyapens. At 
the pre-school level an alternative test may be substituted in 
such cases. At the middle and upper levels there are no al- 
ternative tests and the total credit for a given level must be 
apportioned among the remaining tests. For example, if one 
of the tests at year X has been qioiled and has to be discarded, 
the 12 months’ credit allowed for this year group is equally 
divided among the remaining five tests, giving each a value of 
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2 4 olonths If three of these five have been passed, the total 
credit earned at tins level is 7 2 months The same rule applies 
in case a test has been omitted by oversight or for lack of time 
to give it. Under no czrcumsiances, however, may an altemaUve 
test be subshtuled for a test wktck has hem failed 
The following illustrations of mental age computation will 
make the process clear 

Suppose a child, aged four years and two months (written 
4~2), passes all of the tests at year HI, five at year Hi-fi, 
three at year IV, two at year IV-6, two at year and one at 
year VI The total credit earned is as foUo^vs 

\ ears Months 
3 

S 
3 


3 i4 0T 

Mental Age score, 4-^9 

Suppose in the case of an older subject the distribution of 
successes and failures has been as follows, sk tests at year 
Xni were passed, four at year XIV, four at A A , three at 
S A I, two at S A n, and two at S A. HI. 

Year XIII, all plus Basal year Ic% el 
Year XTV, 4 tests passed, credit 2 months each 
Year A A , 4 tests passed, credit » months each 

Years A 1, 3 tests passed, credit 4 months each 
YearSA E * testspassed,credit5n)onthscach 

Year SA. Ill, 2 tests passed, credit® months each 

Mental Arc score, 17-J 

An adult subject who has passed all the tests at the AA 
level, five at S A I, all at Sal. D. and three at Sal III is 
scored as follows: 


Yean Alonths 

13 

8 

8 

12 

JO 

12 

13 SO or 


Year HI, all plus Basal year level 
Year 5 tests passed, credit i month each 
Year IV, 3 testa passed, credit i month each 
Year a tests passed, credit t month each 
Year V, a tests passed, credit t znooth each 
Year VI, i test passed, credit 2 months each 
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Years Months 

Credit presupposed, j^ra IT to XIV 14 

Year A-A., S tests passed, credit z nMn tha each z6 

Year S A. 1 , 5 tests passed, credit 4 months each ao 

Year S.A. IX, 6 tests passed, credit 5 months each 30 

Year SA HI, 3 tests passed, credit 6 months each 18 

t4 84 or 


hlenta! Age score, 21-0 

The importance of checking all calculations of mental age 
scores cannot be overemphasized. All operations must be 
performed at least twice to reduce the chances of clerical errore. 

T?te computation of I.Q. The I.Q. is the quotient of mental 
age (M.A.) divided by chronological age (CA..). Although 
the computation is a very simple process, it is found in prac- 
tice to give rise to many errors. These occur both in con- 
verting years and months into months and in the division 
which follows such conversion. lii order to reduce the number 
of errors from this source, and also to save the esamineris 
time, we have provided “I.Q. tables” (pages 415-450). 
From these tables M.A. and C.A. bemg ^ven, it is possible to 
read off the I.Q. directly without computation of any kind. 

The only place where confusion is likely to arise is in the 
case of subjects who are between the ages of 13 and 16. As 
has already been explained ^ages 29 ff.), we no longer cease 
counting C.A. abruptly at a given age, but by degrees. Up 
to 13-0 the entire C.A. is counted; beyond 16-0, none of it. 
The CA. of a subject who is between the ages of 13-0 and 16-0 
is counted as 13-0 plus ^ of the additional months he has 
lived. This means that a true CA. of 14 is counted as 13-8; a 
true CA. of 15 as 14-4; a true CA. of 16 as 15-0, which is the 
highest divisor used in the computation of an I.Q. A table 
has been provided (page 31) for the ready conversion of any 
true CA. between 13-0 and 16-0 into the “adjusted CA.’’ 
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THE TESTING OF PRE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Because of the special problems involved m dealing vath 
young children m a test situation, pre school testing requires 
its own technique Young children do not easily become ab- 
sorbed in an externally imposed task, their attention is easily 
distracted and they are quickly fatigued Their responses 
are likely to be influenced by hunger, restlessness, desire to 
please the exammer, timidity, and a hundred other iiioti\es 
and arcumstances They are much less motivated than 
older children by competition or the desire to measure up to a 
standard Such personality traits as shjness, dependence, 
and negativism are apt to determine the behavior patterns to 
a more marked extent than is the case with older children 
whose social experience has accustomed them to confonn to 
a more stereotyped pattern 

Particular care should be taken to see that a > oung child is 
physically comfortable He should never be tested when he 
IS hungry, or tired, or in need of a nap If he begins to show 
fatigue, the test should be discontinued IVhcrc possible, a 
low table and child's chair should be used 
In general it w ill be found desirable to exclude observers 
particularly parents teachers or brothers and sisters With a 
very young <^ld, or even an older one who is timid or depend- 
ent, it may be desirable to have one parent present, but nev'cr 
both, and never another child In such cases the parent should 
be instructed to keep m the background, allovnng the exanuncr 
to manage the situation and the child in his own wa} The 
parent must be warned never to reword a question or to 
anything which would suggest the answer 
The initial approach to the child is of the greatest imfior- 
tance in securing the best t^t results How to meet this 
situation IS something the examiner will have to dctennme in 
each case for himself The same tcdinique is not suitable for 
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all subjects. It is generally wise to allow the child time to 
accustom himself to the new situation before beginning the 
examination. With a shy or timid child it is advantageous to 
direct his attention away from himself either by ignoring him 
or by interesting him in other things. 

The examiner will find it an aid to equip himself with some 
toys for use in getting acquainted with the child. A box of 
small toys is easy to carry, and interesting to a child. Need- 
less to say, these should never be the same as any of the test 
material, nor should the child ever be entertained with any of 
the object material from the tests. Apart from the risk of 
invalidating a test which has not yet been given, the material 
is likely to be damaged. The examiner should at all times 
be in control of the situation and not allow the child to domi- 
nate the proceedings. 

Great care must be exercised to keep the child motivated. 
His desire for approval and his naturi curiosity are among 
the most potent aids the examiner has. Thus it becomes the 
examiner’s task to keep the child encouraged and confident by 
liberal praise and by taking advantage of every bit of curi- 
osity shown. When attention lags, it is often possible to stimu- 
late curiosity by the promise of interesting material to come. 
When the usual methods to secure motivation are ineffective 
it is sometimes helpful to promise a reward, such as the privi- 
lege of playing with specified toys, returning to his home, etc. 

In the drawing tests, the examiner will find the use of a 
crayon or thick pencil desirable for young children, both be- 
cause it evokes greater interest, and also because it is easier 
for them to manipulate than the ordinao' pencil. 

The tests have been made as interesting and varied as pos- 
sible, but certain of those which have proved to be the best 
measures of intelligence are not among the most interesting 
to the child. It often reqiures great ingenuity' and resource- 
fulness on the part of the examiner to keep the child’s atten- 
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tion OD the task long enough for him to become interested in it 
On the other hand, some of the testing matenal is so interest 
mg that It may divert the child s attention from the task of 
the test Of course, the exammer must never give the direc 
tions for the use of any of the object matenal while the child is 
handhng it, smce it may then be impossible to know whether 
the response is purposeful or just a random actmty Also the 
items of a test should never be presented until the examiner is 
sure he has the child’s attention Without first secunng at 
tention there is considerable danger of wasting a test because 
of the rule agamst repeating it once a response, however per- 
functory, has been given there is also danger of faihng to get 
a response for a test m which an item cannot be repeated under 
any circumstances, such as Memory for Digits 
In pre school testmg it is the examiner, even more than the 
child, who must constantly be adapting himself to new situa 
tions and meeting emergencies It is impossible to give hard 
and fast rules for the conduct of the examination, but it can 
not be emphasized too strongly that it must be a standardized, 
controlled experiment with the procedure as ngidl> adhered 
to as possible It is not abays possible with >oung children 
to preserve the order of giving tests The examiner must be 
skiUed in stopping short of the point at which urging will tend 
to arouse or intensify negativism in sensing when it is desir 
able to go on to a more pleasing test with the idea of return 
ing to the troublesome one at a more favorable moment He 
may find a time when the child is less negativnstic, or he ma> 
be able later to present the matenal in a more attractive wa> 

He should make it his goal to leave no test which the child has 
not attempted On the other hand the examiner must not be 
deceived by the child who is eager to proceed to something 
more to his liking and gives an offhand answer rather than one 
which is representative of his best effort 
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YEAR II 

*Thiee-Hole Form Board” (Must precede Three Hole 
Form Board Rotated Year II-6) 

Matenal Form board 5"X 8" with three insets for 

arcle, square, and tnangle , , vi i i 

Procedure Present the board with the blocks inplare 
Place the hoard so that the base of the tnangle mU be 
mwardlthe subject Say. ‘ II aUl. M J do " Remove 
the blocks, placing ea^h hi^m 

Ltr MOW twXr Ret Jthe blocks to the 

his sXfcL as indicated by pushing back the board or 
'“t^rr^plS' "ee blocks must be placed cor- 
rectly 



FormL H, 3 

In order ask for: (a) pussy, (b) button, (c) tkimble, 
(d) cup, (e) engine (train, choo-choo), (f) spoon. It is 
not permissible to ask for the objects by any special names 
other than those specified in the instructions. 

Score: 4 plus. The child must designate the object by 
pointing to it. 


3. *Identifymg Parts of the Body (Same as 11-6, 2) 
Material: Large paper doU. 

Procedure: Show the paper doll and say, ^‘S/iow vie the 
doV/fs hair'* Same for mouth, ears, and hands. 

(a) Hair, (b) mouth, (c) ears, (d) hands. 

Score: 3 plus. The child must clearly indicate the parts 
on the paper doll. 


4. Block Building: Tower 

Material: Twelve i-inch cubes. 

Procedure: Place the blocks in confusion before the child 
and then build a four-block tower out of his reach, saying, 
’ivhat Pin vidkingP* 

Then, pushing the blocks toward the child, say, “ Yon 
make one like this." “ Make yours (pointing) ^’usi here." 
E.’s tower is left standing while the child is attempting to 
build another. If E/s tower is knocked over it should be 
rebuilt. Illustrate several times if necessary. 

Score: The child must build a tower of four or more 
blocks in imitation of E.*s tower and in response to E.’s 
request, not spontaneously dther before or later, as it is 
purposive beha^'io^ in which we are interested rather than 
the spontaneous play activides invoMng manipulation of 
material. The tower must stand by itself at the four-block 
stage. 
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n,s 

6. ♦Picture Vocabulary (Sameas 11-6,4; III, 2:111-6 2- 

IV, i) 

Material: Eighteen 2"X 4" cards with pictures of com- 
mon objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, " If Vial’s 
tins?” **\VhQ,l do you coll it?" 

Score: s plus. See scoring standards, pages 195 ff. 

6. *Word Combinations * (Same as M, II, 6) 

Procedure: Note the child’s spontaneous word combina- 
tions at any time during the interview 
Score: See scoring standards, page 197. 

Alternate 

Obeying Simple Commands (Same as III-6, 1) 

Material: Block, spoon, cat, cup, thimble. 

Procedure: With the objects on the table in a row as 
follows, block, spoon, cat, cup, thimble, say: 

(a) *^Criie vie the pussy." 

(b) “Put the spoon in the cup." 

(c) “Put the thimble on the block." 

Replace the obj’ects in the same order after each trial 
It is sometimes necessary to repeat each command sc\-eral 
times if the child has made no move toward carrjnng out 
your request 
Score: 2 plus. 

* Hus test occurt also la Form M »t Year II, Teat 6 
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YEAR II-6 

Note : If the Three-Hole Form Board (H, i) has not already 
been given, it should be given before Test i of this 
group. 

1. ♦Identifying Objects by Use (Same as II1-6, 5) 

Material: Card with cup, shoe, penny, knife, motor- 
car, and iron attached. 

Procedure: Show the card with the six small objects 

attached and say, *^SIiow vte what "or Which 

one ” or “Shozo me ike one tJuU ” 

(a) “we drink out of.** 

(b) “ goes on our feet'* 

(c) “ we can huy sweets with.*' 

(d) “ we can cut with.'** 

(e) “ we ride in.** 

({) *‘ we iise to iron clothes.** 

Score: 3 plus. The child must designate the object by 
pointing. If he points incorrectly, the response is scored 
minus even though he may have given the correct name. 

2. Identifying Parts of the Body (Same as II, 3) 

Material: Large paper doll. 

Procedure: Show the paper doh and say, **Show me (he 
dolly's hair." Same for mouth, ears, and hands. 

(a) Hair, (b) mouth, (c) ears, (d) hands. 

Score: 4 plus. The child must clearly indicate the parts 
on the paper doU. 
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11-6,3 


3 *Naiiiing Objects 

Material.' Chair motorcar bov hey fork 
Procedure : Present the objects one at a time Have 
the child name each Say,* Whntrsihs? ' What do 
you call %t P ’ Present jn the order 

(a) Chair, (b) motorcar (c) box (d) key, (e) fork 
Score 4 plus See sainng standards page 199 

4 *Picture Vocabulary (Same as 11 , 5, HI, 2, 111-6 

IV, i> 

Material Eighteen 2"X cards v,ith pictures of com 
moa objects 

Procedure Show the cards one at a tune Say, " II hat s 
tJas? ” “ WJsat do y on call 

Score 9 plus See scoring standards pages 195 fl 

6 ‘Repeating 2 Digits 

Procedure Say, ‘‘Listen, say 2 ” “ How, soy 4-7,** etc 
(a) 4-7, (b) 6-3, (c) 5-8 

Pronoimce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uni 
form emphasis at the rate of one per second 
Score I plus The senes must be repeated in correct 
order without error 

6 Three-Hole Form Board Rotated (II, i must precede) 
Matenal Form board used in H, 1 
Procedure With the board in position 1 (the base of the 
triangle toward the child), remove the blocks from the 
board while the child watches Place each block before its 
proper recess on the side toward the child Then rotTlc 
the board, while the child watches to position 2 (mtfi the 
apex of the tnangle toward the child), and sa>, “Put Dcm 
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all back where they belong” No time limit. Give two 
trials, repeating the same procedure for the second trial. 
Score: i plus. All three blocks must be placed correctly. 

Alternate 

Identilying Objects by Name (Same as II, 2) 

Material: Card with cat, button, thimble, cup, en^ne, 
and spoon attached. 

Procedure: Show the card with the six small objects at- 
tached and say, ‘ ‘ See all these things ? Show me the pussy. 

Put your finger on the fussy” ” Where is the pussy ? ” 
In order ask for : (a) pussy, (b) button, (c) thimble, 
(d) cup, (e) engine (train, choo-choo), (f) spoon. 

•Score; 5 plus. The child must point to the object. 


YEAR III 


1. stringing Beads 

Material: Box of 48 kindergarten beads all of the same 
(X)lor, 16 round, 16 square, 16 cylindrical, and a pair of 
iS-inch shoe laces. 

Procedure: String one bead of each shape, saying, “ Now 
let's play this game. Watch.” Then, giving S. another 
string, say, “ Let's see how many we can put on.” Continue 
stringing beads while the child works on his chain, urging 
as often as nece^ry. If S. seems to be selecting a particu- 
lar shape, tell bim any bead will do. Time limit, 2 minutes. 

Score: 4 beads. Count each bead that has been pulled 
on the string beyond the metal tip, even though in manipu- 
lation it may have slipped off again. 

So 



2 . ‘Pjcture Vocabulary (Same as II, 5, II-6, 4, Ill-fi 2 
IV, I) ’ ’ 

Malenol Eighteen 2"X 4" cards with pictures of com- 
mon objects 

Procedure Show the cards one at a time Say, “tI7w/’5 
“TF//a( do you call i/?” 

Scoro* 12 plus See scoring standards, pages 195 S 


3 . ‘Block Building* Bndge * 

Material Twelve i inch cubes 

Procedure Place the blod^s m coniusion before the 
child and then proceed to build a bndge of three blocks 
beyond the child’s reach, saymg, **See if you can make one 
Itkeihts ' "Makeyotir${pomtu^)justhcre E sbndge 
IS left standing Illustrate sevei^ tunes if necessaiy 
Score The structure may be unsteady, but is counted 
satisfactory if it stands The base blocks must not be 
touclung They must be bndged by a third which rests 
on both The response is still scored plus if the child con- 
tinues to build by adding towers to Ins bridge 
The bndge must be built in response to E ’s request and 
not spontaneously at some other time during the test. 


4 ‘Picture Memones 

Material Four cards with animal pictures 
Procedure Show card (a) and ask, “IF/w/ ts tins?** 
“ Yes, It's a cow (or moo cow) " If the child does not name 
It correctly, tell him the name Take the card away and 
say, before showing card (A), “ Now we are going to find il! ” 
Then show card (A) and ask, **WJterc ts tl?*' If necessaiy, 
say, **Show me,** or “Put your finger on tt ” 

test occurs also 10 Fonn M at lear UI Test i 
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in, 5 

Show card (b) and, pointing to each object, ask, 
is tJtis?” If the child does not name it correctly, tell him. 
Take the card away as before and say, before showing card 
(B), “ Now we are going to find them!'* Then show card (B) 
and ask, ‘^Where are they?" Be careful to avoid naming 
the objects when you are asking the child to locate them 
from memory. 

Score: i plus. S. must dearly indicate the correct ob- 
jects. Additional enumeration makes the response minus. 

5 . Copying a Circle 

Material: Cirde printed in record booklet. 

Procedure: Give the diild a pencil and, pointing to the 
cirde in the booklet, say, *‘Z£ake one fust like this." ‘‘Make 
it just here,” Give three trials, repeating the directions 
for each trial. Do not allow S. to trace the model. 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, pages 20i f. 

6. *Repeating 3 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “Listen; say 4-2." “Now, say 6-4-1," 
etc. 

(a) 6-4-1, (b) 3-S-2, (c) S-3-7. 

Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uni- 
form emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 

Alternate 

Three-Hole Form Board: Rotated * (Same as II-6, 6) 

Material: Form board used in H, i. 

Procedure: With the board in position i (the base of the 
triangle toward the child), reino\’e the blocks from the 

* This test occurs also as an alternate in Form M at Year lU. 
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board while the child watches. Place each block before its 
proper recess on the side of the triangle toward the (Md. 
Then rotate the board, while the child watches, to position 
2 (with ape.-c of the triangle toward the ^d), and say, 
"PulthcmaUiach-j:hcTclheybdong’’ Notimelinut. Giw 
two trials. Repeat the same procedure for the second tnaL 

Score- spins. All three blocks must be placed correcUy. 


YEAR in-6 

1 . -Obeying Simple Commands (Same as II. Alt.) 

Material; Block, spoon, cat. cup, thimble. 

Procedure: Wth the objects on the table m a row as fol- 
lows, block, spoon, cat. cup. thimble, say: 
{a)"Givemellicfuesy:' ^ 

(b) “Pul Hie spoon in the cup- 

(A “ Put the thimble on the block. , . • i 

Replace the obj^ the -e ^ 

S^LTrSl"- nTmove toward ™ out 
your request. 

Score: 3 plus. 

2. -Picture Vocabulary (Same as II. 5 : H-®’ 4 . HI- 2 . 

, ov cards with pictures of com- 

MateHaU Eighteen 2 X 4 ca^<t= ^ P 

mon objects. eards one at a time. Say to the 

Procedure. Show tt 

"It Jr S Plut Sec scoring standards, pages .95 H- 
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Show card (b) and, pointing to each object, ask, ^‘Whal 
is tins? ” If the child does not name it correctly, tell him. 
Take the card away as before and say, before showing card 
(B), “ Now we are going to find them!" Then show card (B) 
and ask, '^Where are they?" Be careful to avoid naming 
the objects when you are asking the child to locate them 
from memory. 

Score: i plus. S. must clearly indicate the correct ob- 
jects. Additional enumeration makes the response minus. 

5 , Copying a Circle 

Material: Circle printed in record booklet. 

Procedure: Give the child a pencil and, pointing to the 
circle in the booklet, say, ** Make onejusi like tins.” ^‘Makc 
it just here.” Give three trials, repeating the directions 
for each trial. Do not allow S. to trace the model. 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, pages 201 i, 

6. *Repeating 3 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “ Listen; say 4-2.” “fVcw, say 6-4-1” 
etc. 

(a) 6-4-1, (b) 3-5-2, (c) 8-3-7. 

Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uni- 
form emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

Score; i plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 

Alternate 

Three-Hole Form Board; Rotated * (Same as 11 - 6 , 6} 

Material: Form board used in H, i. 

Procedure: With the board in position i (the base of the 
triangle toward the child), remove the blocks from the 

* This test occurs aa an alternate in Form M at Year IIL 
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board w hile the child watches Place each block before its 
proper recess on the side of the triangle toward the child 
Then rotate the board, while the child watches, to position 
2 (with apex of the tnangle toward the child), and say, 
“Put them all back where they belong’ Notimehnut Give 
two trials Repeat the same procedure for the second trial 
Score spins All three blocks must be placed correctly 


YEAR in-6 

1 ‘Obeying Simple Commands (Same as II, Alt ) 
Material Block, spoon, cat cup, thimble 
Procedure With the objects on the table m a row fo 
lows, block, spoon, cat, cup, thimble, say 

(a) “Give me the pussy 

(b) “ Put the spoon tn the cup 

(c) " Put the ihimhle on the block 
Replace the objects in the 

^^:sTrchl ”-de noVe toward carrying out 

your request 
Score 3 plus 


TT e 7T— 6 A-t II 

2 * Picture Vocabulary (Same as U, 5 

tryy a" <^ds With pictures of com 
Material Eighteen 2X4 

mon objects „ of a time Say to the 

Procedure Show the cards one at a time, 

c. 83 
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YEAR IV 

1. *Picture Vocabulary (Same as II, 5; 11-6, 4 ; III, 2 ; 

ni-6, 2 ) 

Material: Eighteen 2"X 4'' cards with pictures of com- 
mon. objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, ^‘Whai’s 
this? ” “ What do you call it? ” 

Score: 16 plus. See spring standards, pages 195 ff. 


2. *Naniiiig Objects from Memory 

Material: Motor-car, dog, shoe, cat, spoon, engine, 
doll, scissors, thimble, box. 

Procedure : Place the motor-car, dog, and shoe in a row 
before the child in the order indicated from his left to his 
right. Call his attention to each object, asking Mm to 
name it. Accept whatever name he gives. If he hesitates, 
name it for him. Then say, “ Now shut your eyes tight so 
that you canH see them'' Screen the test objects from his 
sight and cover the dog with the small box cover. Remove 
the screen and say, ‘‘Look! Which one did I hide?" If the 
child points without naming the hidden object, say, “ Yes, 
what is it?" Repeat the procedure for (b) and (c), hiding 
in turn the engine and then the doll. 

(a) .sitfve. 

(b) Cat, spoon, engine. 

(c) Doll, scissors, thimble. 

Score: 2 plus. The child must designate the object 
either by its correct name or by the name he used when it 
was first shown to him. 
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3 . Picture Completion; Man (Same as V, i) 

Material: Incomplete drawing of a ma n 
Procedure: Point to the incomplete drawing in the record 
booklet and say, " Wl/at is thh? ” ^Vhether the chiJd recog- 
nizes it or not, say, “ Tt is a man, isn't tt? (or Yes, it's a 
inaii). See, he has only one leg. You finish him. Make 
all the rest of him." IfS stops after making the missing leg 
only, believing he has completed the task, say, ‘^Make all 
(he rest of him." If, however, S. begins with an arm or 
some part other than the leg and then stops, accept the 
response as complete vnthout further urging If S.'s addi- 
tion is unrecognizable, ask, “What is this?" 

Score: i point. See scaring standards, pages 209 B. 


4, *Pictorial Identification 

Material: Card with pictures of objects. 

Procedure: Show the card and say, "Shozv me what 
.. . " 01 "Which one " or "Show me the one iiiot 

(a) " we cook on " 

(b) “ we carry when it is raining." 

(c) “ gives i(S milk." 

(d) “ has the longest ears" 

(e) “ shines in the sky at night." 

(f) .. catches mice." 

If S. names the object without poinUng to it, ask him 
to jDoint. 

Score; 3 plus. Naming the obiect is not sufficient. The 
child must point to it on the card. 
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6, * Discrimination of Forms 

Material: Two cards with lo forms, one to be cut up so 
that the forms may be placed one at a time on the other 
card at “X." 

Procedure: Show the uncut card with the forms and say, 
^‘See all of these things?'* Place the cirde of the dupUcate 
set at “X ” and say, '^Find me another one just like this," at 
the same time passing your finger around the circumference 
of the drde. If there is no response, say, you see aU 
of these things?*' Indicate the other forms. ^‘Aiid do you 
see this one?" pointing to the drde at "X" again. “ Noto 
find me another one just like this" Correct an error on the 
drde by saying, No^find one just like this," again passing 
the finger around the outline of the figure. If S. still fails to 
find the circle, show him. S. is not given credit for finding 
the drde after correction. Present the other forms in 
the same manner as the cirde, but without tracing the 
outline of the figure or correcting an error. 

Score: 8 plus. 


6. Comprehension II 

Procedure: Ask, 

(a) "Why do we have houses?" 

(b) “n7;y do we have books?" 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, page 212 , 


Alternate 

Memory for Sentences I 

Procedure: Say, "I want you to say something for me 
Say, ‘big boy* (or ‘big girP)." *‘Now say, ‘I am a big boy 

(or 'girV ) “ Now say ” 

S3 
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(a) “ We are going to hty $ome sweets for mother." 

(b) "Jack likes to feed the liitle fuppies in the bam." 

If S. hesitates, urge him to try by as^g him to "Say it." 

It is, of course, never permisable to repeat the sentence. 

Score; i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, 
substitutions, additions, changes in words or in the order of 
words, but not contractions, e.g., *‘we’re” for “we are.” 


YEAR IV-6 

1. Aesthetic Comparison 

Material; Three cards with pairs of pictures for compar- 
ison. 

Procedure: Show each card in turn and ask, “n7«c/; one 
is pettier?” 

Score; 3 plus. 

2. ‘Repeating 4 Digits 

Procedure: Say; “I am going to soy some numbers a^ 
when I have finished I want yon to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right." Before each senes 
repeat, “Listen carefully, a, id get them just ngU. Pro- 
nounce the digits distinctly and with perfecUy uniform 
emphasis at the rate of one per sreond. 

(a) 4-7-u-<l. (b) 3-S-S-2. W 7-2-6-r- 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated m correct 
order without error after a single reading. 

3. •Pictorial Likenesses and Differences (Same as VI. 5) 

Material: Six cards with „ 

Procedure - Present card (a) and say: See these crosses 
that are j.nt alike? Sere’s one (pointing) IM is not like 
S9 
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the others. Put your finger on the one that is not the same as 
the others'^ Make sure that S. points out the one that is 
different. No further illustration. Repeat for each of the 
following cards, "Put your finger on the one that is not the 
same as the others.^* Card (a) is used for illustration only. 

Score; 3 plus. Card (a) is not included in the score. 


4 . Materials 

Procedure: Say, "What is a chair made of?*’ Same for 
dress and shoe. 

(a) Chair, (b) dress, (c) shoe. 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 214 f. 

6. *Three Commissions 

Procedure: After getting up from the chair and moving 
with the child to the center of the room, say: “ Now I want 
you to do something for me. Here’s a pencil. I want you to 
pul it on that chair over there; then I want you to shut (open) 
the door; and then bring me the box which you see over there 
(pointing in turn to the objects designated). Do you under- 
stand? Be sure to get it right. First you put the pencil on 
the chair, then shut {ppeti) the door, then bring me the box. 
Go ahead." If S. asks what to do next say merely, "Go 
ahead." 

Do not repeat the instructions again or give any further 
aid whatever, even by the direction of the gaze. If the child 
stops or hesitates it is never permissible to ask what comes 
next. 

Score: All three commissions must be c.xccuted and in 
the proper order. See scoring standards, pages 215 f. 
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6. ‘Opposite Analogies I (Same as VII, 5) 

Procedure Say, 

(a) Brother ts a. hoy^ mter tsa ” 

(b) ** A table ts made of wood, a window of ” 

(c) ‘M hrd flies, a fish ” 

((f) *'The point of a cane ts blunt, the point of a knife ts 

(e) **An tnch *5 short, a nule ts ” 

Score 2 plus See S(»nng standards pages 216 f 

Alternate 

Pictorial Identification (Same as IV, 4) 

Material Card with pictures of objects 
Procedure Show the card and say, **Show me what 
or **Whtch one ” or **Show me the one tlust ' 

(a) we cook on " 

(b) “ we carry when tl ts ratmng 

(c) " gnes us milk ’ 

(d) “ has the longest ears ’ 

(e) “ shines m the shy at mghl ” 

(f) catches tntce ’ 

If S names the object without pointing to it, ask him to 
pomt 

Score 4 plus Naming of object is not suffiaent S 
must designate it on the card 


YEAR V 

1 ‘Picture Completion: Man (Same as IV, 3) 

Material Incomplete drawing of a man 
Procedure Pomt to the incomplete drawing in the record 
booUet and say, “ H 7 ia( M tW’ Whether the child recog- 
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around this pencil” Tie a single knot (not a bow), then 
present the other shoelace and say to the child, " You take 
this other piece of string and tie the satne kind of knot around 
my finger. Make one just like this one” (pointing to the 
examiner^s knot). 

Score: Any sort of knot which does not come undone is 
acceptable. 


YEAR VI 


1. * Vocabulary 

Material: Vocabulary card. 

Procedure: Say, “ I want to find out how many words you 
know. Listen^ and when / say a word, you tell me what it 
means. What is an orange?” Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e.g., *^What 

does mean?” “ Tell me what a is” or give 

just the word without further question. If S. hesitates, 
urge him to try by sa>ing, “Just tell me in your own words; 
say it any way you please. All J want to know is whether yon 

know what a is.” If the child can read, give him 

the vocabulary card and let him look at each word as you 
read it. 

If the child’s meaning is not dear, that is, if his response 
can’t be scored either plus orminus without further applana- 
tion, say, ** Tell me what you mean.” or ” Tell me more about 
it.” 

Since the words have been arranged in the order of their 
difficulty for approximately 3000 subjects, we have found 
that there is verj’ little likelihood of success bej-ond the 
point where six consecutive words bax-c been failed. 

Score: 5 plus. Sec scoring standards, pages 302 fT. 
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2. * Copying a Bead Chain from Memory I 

Material: Box of 48 iindergarten beads all of the same 
color, 16 roimd, 16 square, and 16 (ylindrical. 

Procedure: Place Ae box of beads on the table before 
the child and say, Watch what I do.’' WTiile S. watches, 
make a chain of 7 beads using alternately square and round 
beads and say, "‘When I have done. I'm going to take this 
one ai&ay and see if yon can make one just like it.” AVhen 
complete, let S. look at it for 5 seconds. Remove the 
chain and, giving him a shoelace, tell the child to make 
one ]ust like it. Allow not more than 2 minutes. 

Score: No error in pattern. See scoring standards, 
page 222. 

3. Mutilated Pictures 

Material: Card ndth mutilated pictures. 

Procedure: Show S. the card with the mutilated pictures 
and, pointing to each in turn, ask, *‘What is gone in this pic- 
ture?” or **What part is gone?” If the child hesitates, 
further urging is sometimes necessary to elicit a response. 
Vary the question by asking, *‘Whai isn’t there?” Avoid 
pointing to the misring part in designating the object. 

(a) Wagon, (b) shoe, (c) teapot, (d) rabbit, (e) 
glove. 

Score: 4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 223 f 

4. *Number Concepts 

Material: Twelve i-inch cubes. 

Procedure: Place the blocks in a pile on the table before S. 

Jh order that the examiner may be sure just how many 
blocks the child means to indicate, we use a sheet of white 

paper for him to put his blocks on. Say, *’Give me 

blocks. Put them here,” pointing to the sheet of paper. 
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After each choice replace the blocks in the pile. Ask, in 
turn, for three blocks, nineyfive, and seven. Sometimes the 
child thinks that in order to designate the correct number 
of blocks he has to pick them all up in his hand at once. 
In such a case say, “ You donH have to take them all in your 
hand at once.” It is important for the examiner to avoid 
suggesting the correct response; for example, do not wait 
expectantly when S. stops after having placed too few 
blocks on the paper, nor should you hasten to remove the 
blocks, after he has given you the correct number, without 
making sure that he has really finished. 

(a) 3. (b) 9, (c) 5. (d) 7- 
Score: 3 plus. 


6. *PictorialLikenessesandDifferences (SameasIV-6,3) 

Material: Six cards with pictures. 

Procedure: Present card (a) and say: these crosses 

that are just alike? Berets one (pointing) that is not like 
the others. Put your finger on the one that is not the same as 
the others.” Make sure that S. points out the one that is 
diflferent. No further illustration. Repeat for each of the 
following cards, Put your finger on the one that is not the 
same as the others.” Card (a) is used for illustration only. 
Score: 5 plus. Card (a) is not included in the score. 


6 . Ma2e Tracing 

Material: Maze paths with three positions marked (see 
record booklet). 

Procedure: Show S. the first maze and say, pointing to 
the little figure on the path, “ This little boy Ikes here, and 
here (pointing) is the school. The little hoy wants to go to 
school the shortest way withoul getting off the pavement. 
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here is the 'pavement Show me the shortest way Mark it 
with your pencil, but don't go off the paienient. Start here 
and take the little hoy to school the shortest way." 

Then show the second maze and say, “ This other little 
hoy li’i.es here {position 2). Shooj me the shortest way for 
2 mn to go to school Don't go off the patemeni ” 

Llke^vise, for the third maze say, “And tins hoy lives 
here (position 3) Show me the shortest way for him to go 
to school Don't go off the pavement " 

In case the child starts tracing without marling the path 
with the pencil, say, “Make it so I can see it ” 

Score: 2 plus See scoring standards, page 225. 


YEAR VII 


1. Picttire Absurdities I 

Material: Four pictures (a) Man rrith umbreUa, (b) man 
with saw, (c) dog and rabbit, (d) man and woman sitting in 
the ram 

Procedure: Show the pictures in the order indicated and 
ask for each in turn, “What's funny {foolish) about that pic- 
ture? ” If the child’s response is ambiguous without further 
explanation, ask, “Why ts it {that) funny {foolish)?** 

Score, 3 plus See scoring standards, pages 226 i. 

2. *SiiniIarities: Two things 

sxhal scyjv ore ... . and . . 

alike?" 

(a) Wood and coal 

(b) Apple and orange 

(c) Ship and motor-car 

(d) Iron and stiver. 
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It is often necessary to in^t a little if S. is silent or says 
he doesn’t know. It is permissible to repeat the original 
question or to add, “ Bow are they the same?'' or “/« what 
way are they alike?” IVhen a difference is given for (a) say, 
“ NOf I want yon to tell me Juno they are alike. In what way 
are wood and coal the same?” If the child persists in ^ving 
differences, make no further comment after the other pairs. 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 228 ff. 

3 , * Copjring a Diamond 

Material: Diamond printed in the record booklet. 

Procedure: Point to the model in the booklet and, giving 
S. a pencil, say, *^Make one just like this, Make it right 
here,” Give 3 trials. For the second and third trials 
say, “ Now, make another one just like this. Make it here.” 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 230 ff. 

4 . Comprehension m 

Procedure; Say, 

(a) '^What's tJx thing for you to do when you have broken 
something winch belmgs to someone else?" 

(b) *'WJ:at's the thing for you to do whe 7 i you are on your 
way to school and see that you are in danger of being late? ” 

(c) "fVJ/at's the thing for you to do if another hoy (or girl, 
depending on the sex of the subject; or another person, for 
adults) hits you without meaning to do it? ” 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 232 f. 

6. ♦Opposite Analogies I (Same as IV-6, 6) 

Procedure: Say, 

(a) “ Brother is a boy; sister is a 

“A table is made of wood; a window of ” 
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(c) Urd flies; a fish ” 

(d) “Tile point of a cane is blunt; the point of a knife is 

(e) “An inch is short; a mile is ” 

Score: 5 plus. See scoring standards, pages 216 i. 

6. ^Repeating 5 Digits 

Procedure: Say: “/ am gains 1° numbers and 

when I have finished / want you to repeat them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right ; ' Before each series 
repeat, “Listen carefully, and get fhm just right,” Pro- 
nounce the digits distinctly and with pcrlectly' uni/orm 
emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

(a) 3-1-8-5-9, (b) 4-8-3-7-2, (c) 9-6-J-S-3. 

Score: i plus The series must bo repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 
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If the child’s meaning is not dear, that is, if his response 
can’t be scored either plus or minus without further explana- 
tion, say, “Tell me what you mean” or “ Tdl me more alout 
it.” Continue until six consecutive words have been failed. 

Score: 8 plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 ff. 


2. Memory for Stories: The Wet Fall 

Material: Card with printed selection on it. 

Procedure: Say: “ Eere is a story about ‘ The Wet Fall. ’ 
Listen car^uUy wlnle I read it because I shall ash you ques- 
tions about it.” Give the diild a copy of the selection and 
let him follow it as you read it aloud. 

The Wet Fall 

“Once there was a little girl named Betty. She lived 
on a fann with her brother Dick. One day their father 
gave them a Shetland pony. They had lots of fun with 
it. One day, when Dick was riding on it, the pony 
became frightened and ran away. Poor Dick fell into 
a ditch. How Betty laughed when she saw him! He 
was covered with mud from head to foot.” 

Remove the child’s copy of the selection and proceed to 
ask him the following questions: 

(a) ''What is the name of this story?” 

(b) “TTVm/ was Betty s brother's name?” 

{c) ''Where did they live?” 

(d) "Who gave the pony to them?” 

(e) "What did the pony do?” 

(f) “ What happetied? ” 

Score: 5 of 6. See scoring standards, pages 233 S. 
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3 . *Verbal Absurdities I 

Procedure: Read each statement and, after each one, ask, 

What is foolish about that?” If the response is ambiguous 
without further e^lanation, ask, ‘^WhyisU {that) foolish? ” 

(a) “They foimd a young man locked in Ids room with 
his hands tied beiund him and his feet bound together. 
They think he locked lumsdf in.” 

(b) "A wheel came off Frank's motor-car. As he could 
not get the wheel back on by himself, he drove his motor- 
car to the garage for repairs.” (If S. calls the wheel a fire 
in his response, repeat the item, sa5dng, “It was a wheel 
that came off Frank's motor-car. As he could not get the 
wheel back on . . etc.) 

(c) “ I read in the paper that the police fired two shots 
at a man. The first shot killed him, but the second did 
not hurt him much ” 

(d) "Anengine-dnversaid that the more carriages he 
had on his train the faster he could go.” 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 235 ff. 


4. '■Similarities and Differences 

Procedure: Say, “I’m going to name two things and 1 
want you to tell me how they arc aUkc and how they are dif- 
ferent. In what way are and alike, and how 

are they different?” If in (a) or (b) S. omits cither of the 
comparisons, ask, “And how are they the same (or different) ? ” 
Make no comment concermng omissions m (c) and (d). 

(a) Cricket-ball and orange. (c) Ocean and nver. 

(b) Aeroplane and kite. (d) Penny and sliUing. 

If his response indicates that S. has recalled erickel-hall 

as football, orange as lemon, or river as lake, repeat tlie 
original question. 

Score : 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 239 ff. 
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5 . * Comprehension IV 

Procedure: Ask, 

(a) “ What makes a sailing-boat move ? ” 

(b) " What should you say when you are in a strange 
town and someone asks yon the way ? " 

(c) “ What should you do if you found oni he streets ofo 
town a three-year-old baby that was lost ? ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 241 f. 

6. Memory for Sentences HI 

Procedure: Say, Listen, and be sure to say exactly what 
I Jay.” 

(a) ''Fred asked his father to take him to see the clowns in 
the cirais” 

(b) "Billy has made a beautiful boat out of wood with his 
sharp knife“ 

Score; 1 plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of words 


YEAR IX 

1. Paper Cutting I (Same as XIII, 3) 

Material: Six-inch squares of paper. 

Procedure: Taking one of the sheets, say, 

(a) "Walth carefully what I do. Sbb, I fold i/ie paper this 
way (folding it over once through the middle, making a 
rectangle). Now I will cut out a piece jusP here*' (indi- 
cating). At the center of the creased edge cut an opening 
that is about half an inch square. Leave the folded paper 
exposed, but pressed flat against the tabic. The fragments 
cut from the paper should be kept out of sight. Indicating 
the 3''X f square in the booklet, say, "Make a drawittg 
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here to show how tins paper would look tf tl were unfolded 
(opened) Draw lines to slum where the paper would be 
creased and show how and where it would be 
cut ” If S omits either the creases or the 
cuts, repeat, ‘ Draw lines to show where 
the paper would he creased and show how 
and where it would he cut,” emphasizmg the pertinent 
words 

(b) For the second sheet say, * Now watch what I do 
See, I fold the paper this way (folding the sheet over in tlic 
middle) Then I fold it this way (lolding it agam m the mid 
die, but at nght angles to the first fold) And now T will 
cut cut a piece just here ” Cut off the comer formed by 
the mtersection of the folds The cut should 
be made about three quarters of an inch from the 
comer Then say, as before, **^fale a drawing 
here to show how this paper toould look if it were 
unfolded (opened) Draw lines to show where the paper 
would he creased and show how and where it would he cut ” 
Score I plus See scoring standards, pages 242 ff 




2 Verbal Absurdities II (Same as XI I, 2) 

Procedure Read each statement and, after each one 
ask, “What is foolish about thal^* If the response is am 
biguous, say, “Why is it {that) foolish^” 

(a) “Bill Jones’s feet arc so big that he has to pull his 
trousers on over his head “ 

(b) “A man called one day at the post office and asked if 

there was a letter ^vaitmg for him ‘UTiat is journarae^’ 

asked the postmaster *my,*said the man, ‘jou mil find 
my name on the en\ elope 

(c) “The fireman humed to the burning hou‘ie, got bis 
fire hose ready, and after smokinga agar, put out the fire “ 
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(d) “Li an old graveyard in Spain have discovered 
a small skull which they believe to be that of Christopher 
Columbus when he was about ten years old.” 

(e) “One day we saw several icebergs that had been en- 
tirely melted by the warmth of the Gulf Stream.” 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 244 £F. 

3 . *Memory for Designs (Same as XI, i) 

Material: Card with two designs. 

Procedure: Before showing the card say, “This card has 
two drawings on it. I am going to show them to you for ten 
SKOiids, then I will take the card away and let you draw from 
memory what you have seen. Be sure to look at both drawings 
carefully." Then show the card for 10 seconds, holding it 

at right angles to the 
child line of vision 
and with the deagns 
in the position given 
in the plate. At the end of approximately 4 seconds say, 
quietly, “Look at both." Have S. reproduce the designs 
immediately, and note which is the top of his drawing. 

Scores I plus or 2 with half credit each. See scoring 
standards, pages 248 ff. 

4 . ‘Rhymes: New form 

Procedure: Say, “ You know what a rhyme /j, of course. 

A rhyme is a word that sounds like another word. Two 
words rJtymc if they end hi the same sound, like ^haV and 
^sat.^ Now I want you to: 

(a) “Tell me the name of a color that rhymes with head.” 

QS) “Tell me a number that rhymes with tree.” 

(c) “ Tell me the name of an animal that rhymes with fair.” 

(d) “ Tell VIC the name of a flcwer that rhymes with nose. ’ 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, page 249. 
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5 ^Giving Change 

Procedure : Ask, ”1/ 1 were to buy Jive pennyrworih of 
sweets and gave to the shopkeeper a shilling, how much money 
would I gel back ^ ' Same for lo^f ~2s , i^d ~2s 6d? 
Score : 2 plus 


6. *Repeatiiig 4 Digits Reversed 

Procedure: Say, “7 am going to say some numbers, and I 
want you to say than backwards For example, if I should 
say 5~i~4, yon would say 4-1-5 Ready now; listen care- 
fully, and he sure to say the numbers backwards ” Before 
each series repeat, “ Ready now, listen carefully, and he sure 
to say the numbers hackwardsF Rate one per second 
(a) 8 -S- 2 - 6 , (b) 4-9-3-7, (c) 3-6-2-9 
Score: i plus The senes must be repeated backwards 
in correct order without error after a single reading 


YEAR X 


1. * Vocabulary 

Material’ ^^ocabulary card 

Procedure • Say, “ 7 n ant to find out how many u ords y 0 1 
know. Listen, and wlen I say a uord, you tell me ulat it 
means. What ts an orange?” Var> the form of the ques 
tion to avoid a stilted imnncr of presentation, c g , *‘Whal 
does mean? ” “ Tell me what a ts,” or gi\ c 

just the A^ord wthout further question. If S. hesitates, 
urge him to try by sa>ang, “Just tell nan your awn words, 
say it any "my you please All 7 want to Inow is whell er 
you know uhat a is” Gn'cS a printed cop^ of the 

irord list and let him look at each word as j ou read il. 

los 


2^0 time limit. 
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X, 2 

If the child's meaning is not dear, that is, if Iiis response 
can’t be scored either plus or minus without further expla- 
nation, say, *‘TeU vie wJtat you vtean,” or *^TeU me more 
about Continue until ax consecutive words have been 
failed. 

Score: ii plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 £f. 

2. Picture Absurdities n 

Material: Picture, Frontier Days. 

Procedure: Present the picture and ask, “What^s foolish 
about that picture? If the response is ambiguous, ask, 
is it {that) foolish (/lomy)?” 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 254 f. 

3. ♦Reading and Report 

Material: Card with selection printed on it. 

Procedure: Hand the selection to S. and say, “7 want you 
to read this out loud as well as you can” Pronounce for S. 
any word he is unable to make out, allowing not more 
than 5 seconds’ hesitation. Each word which the examiner 
has to pronounce for the diild counts as an error. Record 
the time in seconds and the number of errors made in read- 
ing the selection. When S. has finished say, ‘‘That*s very 
good. Now, tell me what you read. Begin at the begfnning 
and tell me eserything you can remember.” "When S. stops 
ask, ” And wluil else?” 

Score: 10 memories; not more than 2 errors in reading; 
time 35 seconds or less. See scoring standards, pages 255 f. 

4. *Finding Reasons I 

Procedure: Say: 

(a) ^Givc two reasons sc/ty children should not he too noisy 
in school.” 
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(b) ‘‘Give two reasons why most people would rather have 
a viotor-car than a bicycled 

If S. gives only one reason and stops, do not tiy to elicit 
tie second by further questioning, but, before gi\’ing the 
next item, hesitate long enough to give S. an opportunity to 
remember himself that he is expected to give two reasons. 
If in either case S. asks how many reasons he has given, read 
his response to him so that he may dedde for himself. 
Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 256 ff. 

5. ♦Word Naming 

Procedure: Say: “ 7 want h see how many dijerenl 

words you can name in one minute. Just any words will do, 
like ‘clouds,^ 'dog,^ ‘chair* ‘happy* When J say, ‘Ready* 
you begin and say the words as fast as you can and I will 
count them. Ready; go ahead.** Do no urging unless the 
child hesitates for xo seconds, in which case say, “Go ahead 
as fast as you can. Any words will do.** If S. gives sen- 
tences or counts, stop him, sajdng, “Counting (or sen- 
tences) iu)i allowed. You must name separate words. Go 
ahead as fast as you can.*’ 

Score; 28 words. See scoring standards, pages 258 f. 

6 . Repeating 6 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “T am going to say some numbers and 
when / have finished J want yon to say them just as 1 do. 
Listen carefully, and gel them just right. " Before each series 
repeat, “Listen carefully, and gel them fust right** Pro- 
nounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uniform 
emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

(a) 4-7-3-S-5-9, (h) (c) 7 ~^S- 3 -^ 4 . 

Score: i plus. The senes must be repeated in cormet 
order without error after a'single reading, 
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YEAR XI 

1 . ^^Memory for Designs (Same as IX, 3 ) 

Material: Card with two designs. 

Procedure: Before showing the card say, “This card 
has two drawings on iL I am going to show them to you for 
ten seconds^ then I will take the card away and lei you draw 
from memory what you have seen. Be sure to look at both 
drawings carefully.” Then show the card for 10 seconds, 
holding it at right angles to the child’s line of vision and 
with the designs in the position given in the plate. At the 
end of approrimately 4 seconds say, quietly, “Look at 
both” Have S. reproduce the designs immediately, and 
note which is the top of his drawing. 

Score: j }4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 248 5 ., 259. 

2. *VerhaI Absurdities HI 

Procedure: Read each statement and, after each one, ask, 

“ What is foolish about that? ” If the response is ambiguous, 
say, “TT 7 ;y is it {that) foolish?” 

(a) “The judge said to the prisoner, 'You are to be 
hanged, and I hope it will be a warning to you.’” 

(b) “A well-knouTi railway had its last accident fi\’e 
years ago and since that time only one person has been 
killed on it in an accident." 

(c) “ ^Vhen there is an accident the last carriage of the 
train is usually damaged most. So they have decided 
that it niU be best if the last carriage is always taken ofi 
before the train starts." 

Score ; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 259 IT. 


Form Ii 


XI, 3 

3 . *Abstract "Words I 

Procedure: Say, is 7 ” or ^'What do we 

mean by 

(a) CoMectioo, (b) compare, (c) conquer, (d) obedi- 
ence, (e) revenge. 

.Score.* 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 261 ff. 


4 . Memory for Sentences TV 

Procedure: Say, JVow lislen, and be sure to say exactly 
what I sayj' 

(a) "At the summer camp the children get up early in the 
morning to go swimming” 

(b) “ Yesterday we went for a ride in our cor along the 
road that crosses the bridge” 

Score: i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in the order of 
words. 


fa. *Word Naming 

Procedure: Say: ” Now see how many different words 
you can name in one minute. Any words will do. When 
I say ‘ Ready,' begin and say the words as fast as you can. 
Ready; go ahead.” If S. gives sentences or counts, stop 
him, saying, "Counting [or sentences) not allowed. Yon 
must name separate words. Go ahead as fast as yon can." 

Score : 30 words. Sec scoring standards, pages 265 f. 
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(b) Rose, potato, tree. 

(c) Woot, cotton, leather. 

(d) Knife-blade, petnty, piece of wire, 

(e) Book, teacher, newspaper. 

A Kttle urging is sometimes necessary to secure a re- 
sponse. If S. hesitates or says he doesn’t know, lu’ge him 
to try by repeating the question or asking, How are they 
alikc?^' 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 265 if. 


YEAR XII 


1. ‘Vocabulary 

Material: Vocabulary card. 

Procedure: Say: ** I want to find out how many words you 
know. Listen, aytd when 1 say a word, yon tell me what it 
means. What is an orange?** Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e.g., “TT/io/ 

does mean?** **Tellvic what a is,** or give 

Just the word without any further question. If S. hesi- 
tates, urge him to try by saying, **Just tell me in your cnon 
words; say it any way yon please. All I want to know is 

whether yon know what a is.** Give S. a printed copy 

ol the JTOfd list and let hhs look st each word as you read it. 

If the subject’s meaning is not clear, that is, if his 
response can’t be scored plus or minus without further 
explanation, say, *'Tell me what you mean** or “TV// me 
more about it.’* Continue until sis consecutive words have 
been failed. 

Score: 14 plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 ff. 


no 
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2 * *Verbai Absurdities II (Same as IX, 2) 

Procedure: Read eadi statement and, after each one 
ask, ‘^What is foolish about that?'* If the response is am- 
biguous, say, '^Why is it {tJmi) foolish'^*' 

(a) ‘'Bill Jones’s feet are so big that he has to pull his 
trousers on over his head.’* 

(b) “A man called one day at the post office and asked 
if there was a letter waiting for him. ‘What is your name?’ 
asked the postmaster. ‘Why,’ said the man, ‘you will find 
my name on the envelope.’” 

(c) “The fireman hurried to the burning house, got his 
fire hose ready, and after smoking a dgar, put out the fire.” 

(d) “In an old graveyard in Spain they have discovered 
a small skull whidj they believe to be that of Christopher 
Columbus when he was about ten years old.” 

(e) “One day we saw several icebergs that bad b(?en 
entirely melted by the warmth of the Gulf Stream.” 

Score: 4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 244 ff., 267. 

3 . Response to- Pictures II 

Material: Picture, Telegraph Slessenger Boy. 

Procedure: S^^yf '‘Look at this ficiurc and tell vie all 
about it” 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 267 f. 
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(a) 8-1-3-7-9, (b) 6-9-S-S-2, (c) 5-2-9-4-1. 

Score; i plus. The series must be repeated backwards 
in correct order without error after a single reading. 

6. *Abstract Words II (Same as XIV, 6) 

Procedure: Say, “ What do we mean by ?”ot “What 

is ?” 

(a) Constant, (b) courage, (c) charity, (d) defend. 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 269 f. 

6. ♦Minkus Completioii ' (Same as S.A. I, 3) 

Material: Selection printed on last page of record booklet. 

Procedure : Let S. fill in the missing word for each 
blank in the selection printed in the record booklet. Say, 
“Write the missing word in each blank. Pul just one word 
in each.” 

(a) One cannot always be a hero, one can always 

be a man. 

(b) Ihe streams are dry there has been little 

rain. 

(c) either of us a)uld speak, we were at the 

bottom of the stairs. 

(d) He is well grounded in Geography his 

brother, he is not so quick in Arithmetic. 

If S. cannot read, it is permissible to read the words for 
him, indicating each. If necessary, write in the missing 
word that S. dictates. 

Time limit, 5 minutes. 

Score: 2 sentences plus. See scoring standards, page 271. 

' This test occurs in Form hi at Year XII, Test p. 
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YEAR XIII 


1 . Plan of Search 

Material: Circle with a small gap in the side next the 
child (see record booklet). 

Procedure: Give S. a pend! and, showing him the circle 
in the record booklet, say: Let's suppose that your purse 
ivith a lot of money in it has been lost in this Ug field. Take 
this pencil and start here (Minting) at the gate, and show me 
where you would go to hunt for the purse so as io he sure not 
to miss it.” If S. fails to understand that he is to mark the 
path, add, '*Mark it •with the pencil to show me where yon 
would go to hunt for the purse.” 

If S. stops before there is evidence whether or not any 
plan governs his procedure, say, “But suppose you hadn't 
found it yet, show me everywhere yon would go to look for it.” 
No further questioning or ur^g. 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 272 f. 

2 . Memory for Words 

Procedure: Say, “ Now listen, and be sure to say aeacily 
what I say.” 

(a) “Ctw, sattd, glass, chair, bell.” 

(b) ‘‘Grace, truth, worth, peace, doubt.” 

Score: 1 plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of words 

3 . •Paper Cutting I (Same as IX, r) 

Material: Six-inch squares of paper. 

Procedure: Taking one of the sheets, say, 

(a) ‘‘ Watch carefully what / do. See, I fold the paper this 
way (folding it over once through the middle, making a 
1X3 
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rectangle). Now I will cut out a piece just here” O^dicat- 
ing). At the center of the creased edge cut an opening 
that is about half an indi square. Leave the folded paper 
exposed, but pressed flat against the table. The fragments 
cut from the paper should be kept out of sight. Indicating 
the 3'^X 3'^ square in the record booklet, say: “Make a 
drawing here io show how this paper uwdd look if it were un- 
folded (opened). Draw lines to show where the paper would 
he creased and show how and where it would be cut” If S. 
omits either the creases or cuts, repeat, “Draw lines io show 
where the paper would be creased and show how and where it 
would be cut” emphasizing the pertinent words. 

(b) Fold the second sheet once in the middle, and then 
fold it again in the middle but at right angles to the first 
fold. Then cut off the comer formed by the intersection 
of the folds. The cut should be made about three quarters 
of nn inch from the comer. Repeat the instructions as 
before. 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 242 ff., 274. 


4 . •Problems of Fact * 

Procedure: Say, “Listen: 

(.'i) ”A man who %oas walking in the woods near a town 
stopped suddenly, very much frightened, and then ran io the 
nearest policeman, saying that he had just seen hanging from 

HhcVwdioj a\rcca owhntf” ^theTep\yis”-OTflw," 

say, “Tell me what you mean; explain it”) 

(b) “My neighbor has been having queer visitors. First a 
doctor came to his house, that a lawyer, then a minister 
(preacher, priest, or rabbi). What do you think happened 
there?” (If the response is “c death,” etc., check by asking 
what the lawyer came for.) 

• Thii test occurs also in Form M at Vear Kill. Test S- 
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(c) “An hidian who had come to town for the first time 
in his life saw a white hoy riding along the street. As the 
white boy rode by, the Indian said, ‘ The white boy is lazy; he 
walks sitting downd What was the white hoy riding on that 
caused the Indian to say, * Be walks sitting doion’^ ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 274 ff. 


6. *Dissected Sentences* 

Material: Cards on which disarranged words are printed 
in capitals 

Procedure: Show the sentences one at a time in the order 
indicated Before giving S- the first sentence, say, with 
the card in your hand but held so that S can’t see the words 
until you have completed your instructions: “ Here is a 
sentence that has the words all mixed up so that they doidt make 
any sense. If the words were changed around in the right 
order they would make a good sentence. Look carefully, and 
tell me how the sentence ought to read.** Pronounce for S. any 
word he does not know, but give no further help.* For (b) 
and (c) say, “ Plow tell me how this one ought to read** Time, 

I minute each 

(a) FOR THE STARTED AN WE COUNTRY EARLY 
AT HOUR, 

(b) TO ASKED PAPER MY TEACHER CORRECT 
I MY. 

(c) A DEFENDS DOG GOOD HIS BRAVELY PIAS- 
TER 

Score: 2 plus, or equivalent in half credits See scoring 
standards, pages 276 f. 
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6. * Copying a Bead Chain from Memory IT 

Material: Box of 48 kindergarten beads all of the same 
color, 16 roimd, 16 square, and 16 cylindrical. 

Procedure: Make a 9-bead chain, holding the string so 
that S. can see, and say, “ Welch carefully wJiai I am making 
because 1 am going to take tins one away and see if you, can 
make one just like it.” Use, in order, 2 roimd, i square, 
I round, i cylindrical, i round, i square, and 2 round beads, 
making a chain like the sample. 

ooDoczionoo 

When complete, let S. look at it for 5 seconds. Remove 
the chain and tell him to make one ;ust like it. Time 
limit, 2 minutes. 

Score: No error. 


YEAR XIV 


1. *Vocah\iIaxy 

Material: Vocabulary card. 

Procedure: Say, “ / wa7tt to find out how many words you 
know. Listen, and when I say a word, you tell me what it 
means. What is an orange?” Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e.g., 

does mean?” ^Tell me what a is,” or give 

just the word without further question. If S. hesitates, 
urge him to try by saying, **Jtisl tell me in your own words; 
say it any way yon please. All I want to know is whether 

you know what a is.” Give S. the vocabulary card 

containing the word list and let him look at each word as 
you read it. 
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If the subject’s meaning is not dear, that is, if his response 
can’t be scored plus or minus ■without further explanation, 
say, ‘^Tell me what you mean” or *^TeU vie more about it” 
Continue until six consecutive words have been failed. 
Score: i6 plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 ff. 


2. * Induction 

Material: Six sheets of tissue paper B} 4 "X 

Procedure: Take the first sheet, and saying, “Watch 
•what I do” fold it through the middle and then, in the 
center of the folded edge, cut out a small notch. Then 
say, “ Bow vtany holes will there he when the paper is uiv- 
folded?” Unfold the sheet and spread it out so S. can 
count the holes, thus calling his attention to the correct 
number. 

Take a second sheet of paper and fold it as before, saying, 
*^When I folded it this way and cut out a piece, you rmemher 
it made one hole in the paper. This time ue will give the 
paper another fold and sec how vtany holes there will be” 
Then proceed to fold the paper again, this time at right 
angles to the first fold, cut out a notch from the folded 
edge, and ask, “ Bow many holes will there be this time when 
the paper is unfolded^ ” Let S. sec the result as before and 
place this sheet on the other, proceeding to the third sheet. 

Continue in the same manner with sheets 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
adding one fold each time at right angles to the preceding 
one. In folding each 5heet recapitulate the results, saydng 
thus, with the sixth sheet, “When we folded it this way there 
was one hole; •alien we folded it again there 'were two; uhai 
we folded it again tlwre were four; uheti ue folded it again 
there were eight; 'whai wc folded it again there were sixteen; 
no'iO tell me how many holes there will be if tre fold it once 
more?” Be careful to a\'Did saying, **\\Ticn we folded it 
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once, twice, three times ” Do not imfold the last 

sheet, but this time express approval regardless of the cor- 
rectness of the response, and if S. gives the correct response 
for the sixth sheet, say, “Girc vie a rule so that I can know 
each time how many holes there arc going to be.” 

If the rule is given spontaneously before the sixth folding 
it is not necessary to continue. It is not permissible to ask 
for the rule tmtil all six parts have been given. Nothing 
must he said which could remotely suggest the operation of 
the rule. 

Score: Plus if the rule is grasped by the time the sixth 
sheet is reached; that is, S. may pass after five incorrect 
responses, provided the sixth is correct and the governing 
rule can then be given. See scoring standards, pages 277 f. 

3. Picture Absurdities HI » 

Material: Picture, The Shadow. 

Procedure: Shoning the picture, ask, ” Whales foolish 
about that picture?” If the req>onse is ambiguous, say, 
“JP/o' ^ it {that) foolish?” 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 278 f. 

4. *Ingenuity (Same as A.A., 6) 

Procedure: The problem is given orally and may be re- 
peated if necessary- (a) A mother sent her boy to the river to 
bring back exactly j pints of roalcr. She gave him a y-pini can 
and a 4-pint can. Show me how the boy can measure out 
exactly 3 pints of water using nothing but these two cajis and 
not guessing at the amount. You should begin by filling the 
y-pint can first. Remember, you have a y-pinl can and a 
4-pinl can and you must bring back exactly 3 pints of water.” * 

* This t«t occurs 21L0 ia Fora M at Year XIV, Test 2. 

’ If the subject falls, we do not explain the solatloo. The procedure differs in that 
respect from the 1916 revision. 
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ITse the same formula for (b) and (c). 

(b) S-pint can and 5-pmt can to get ii pints. Begin by 
filling the S-pint can. 

(c) 4-pint can and 9-pint can to get $ pints. Begin by 
filling the 4-pint can. 

The subject is not allowed to use pencil and paper. If 
he resorts to a method that involves guessing, teU him that 
he must ineasure out the water without guessing. Ei^lain, 
also, if necessary, that it is a fair problem, not a catch. En- 
courage him to keep on trying during the 3-ininute period 
allowed for each problem, but if he has failed on the first 
problem it is not necessary to go on to (b) and (c). 

Score: 1 plus. See scoring standards, page 279. 


B. Orientation: Direction I 

Procedure: Read the following directions distinctly, 
emphasizing the critical words: 

(a) “Which direction would you have to face so that your 
left hand would be toward the east?^* 

(If S. points or says, “ That ««y,” say, “ JVhat is the name 
of the direction you would have to face?'^ etc.) 

(b) “Suppose you are going west, then turn to your right; 
what direction arc you going now? ” 

(c) “Suppose yon are going north, then turn to your left, 
then turn right; what direction are you going now?** 

(d) “Suppose you arc going south, then turn left, then turn 
right, then turn left again; what direction are you going now? ” 

(e) “Suppose you are going north, then turn left, then left 
again, then right, and then right again; what direction arc you 
going now?** 

It is permissible to repeat the directions if S. becomes con- 
fused or cannot remember the problem. 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 279 (. 
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6. ‘Abstract Words H (Same as XII. 5) 

Procedure: Say, "Wlial do you mean by ?” or 

“What is 

(a) Constant, (b) courage, (c) charity, (d) defend. 
Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 269 f., 280. 


AVERAGE ADULT 

1 . *Vocabulary 

Material: Vocabulaty card. 

Procedure: Say: “/ want to Jittd out how many words yon 
know. Listen^ and when I say a word^ you tell me whal it 
means. Whal is an orange?” Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e.g., “ What 

does mean?” ” Tell me what a fr,” or give 

]ust the -word without any further question. If S. hesitates, 
xirge him to try by saying, ”Jnst tell me in your own words; 
say it any way you please. All / want to know is whether 

you know what a is.” Give S. the vocabulary card 

containing the word list and let him look at each word as 
you read it. 

If the subject's meaning is not clear, that is, if his 
response can't be scored plus or minus without further ex- 
planation, say, “ Tell me what you mean,” or " Tell me more 
j^hsKvJ ji. ” Cevotinuf* w?til iiiT vc words Jbavr* been 

failed. 

Score; 20 plus. Sec scoring standards, pages 302 IT. 

2. * Codes 

Material: ^Message and code printed in capitals in the 
record booklet. 

Procedure: Show S. the code given in the record booklet 
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and say “ Here zs a message that has been written two ways 
This ts what we want to say, *Come to London' (pointing) 
and here it ts m code (pointing and reading the letters) 
Each letter here in the code stands for a letter up here m the 
message ” Indicate each letter, or letters, in the code and 
the corresponding letter m the message ' Yon think out 
how tt goes, what the system ts, and then write HURRY in 
code ” 

If the first code is solved correctly, say, when presenting 
thesecond ‘ Nowthmkihtsoneoutandihenwnie HURRY 
in this code ” If there is more than one error on the first 
code, it IS unnecessary to give the second If necessaiy, 
explain to S that a code is a way of sending secret messages 
It IS permissible for S to wnte out the alphabet as an aid if 
he wishes, but E must m no way suggest his domg so or 
assist him with the alphabet Tune limit, 3 minutes each 

(a) COME TO LONDON 
DPNF UP MPOEPO 

(b) COMETO LONDON 

BD NP LNDF SUNP KMNPMOCENPMO 

Score 1^ plus See scoring standards pages 280 f 

3 *Differences Between Abstract Words 

Procedure Say, *‘Whal is the difference betitecn 

(a) ‘^Laziness and idleness?” 

(fa) “Poieriy and misery?” 

(c) “C/mrocter and reputalton?” 

Score 2 plus See sconng standards, pages 281 £f 

4 Arithmetical Reasoning 

Material Three cards on ivhich arc printed antlimctical 
problems 

Procedure Present each card and sa>, "PcaJ tins mil 
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loud and gke vie the answer” With the printed problem 
still before him, have S. find the ansvrer without the use of 
pendl or paper. It is not permissible, if the subject gives 
an incorrect answer, to ask him to solve the problem again. 
The following exception, however, is made to this rule: If 
the answer given to the third problem indicates that yard 
has been read as feet, S. is asked to re-read the problem 
carefully (aloud) and to tell how he solved it. No exten- 
sion of the time limit is allowed for this correction, however. 
No further help may be given. 

(a) If a boy’s \vage is 20s. a week and he spends 145. a 
w’eek, how long ^vill it take him to save 300s. ? 

(b) If 2 pencils cost 5 pence, how many pencils can you 
buy for 50 pence ? 

(c) At 15 pence a yard, howmuch \vill yfeet of cloth cost? 

Time limit, r minute each. 

Score: 2 plus. 

5 . Proverbs I 

Procedure: Say, “Here is a prorerh, and yoiCre supposed 
to tell ivhat it means. For example, this prerverh, ^ Large oaks 
from little acorns grovjf means that great things may have 
small beginnings. What does this one mean? ” 

(a) “ A burnt child dreads the fire” 

(b) “ He who would eat the kernel must crack the nut.” 

(c) “A drowning man will catch at a straw." 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 283 ff. 

G. *Ingenuity (Same as XIV, 4) 

Procedure: The problem is given orally and may be 
repeated if necessai>’. 

(a) “ A mother sent her hoy to the river to bring back exactly 
3 pints of water. She gave him a j-pint can and a 4-pint can. 
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Show me how the hoy can measure out exactly 5 pints of 
water using nothing but those two cans and not guessing at the 
amount. You should begin by filling the 7-pint can first. 
Remember, you have a y-pint can and a 4-pint can and you 
must bring back exactly j pints of water** ^ 

(b) 8-pint can and s-pint can to get ix pints. Begin by 
filling the 8-pint can. 

(c) 4-pint can and p-pint can to get 3 pints. Begin by 
filling the 4-pint can. 

Time limit, 3 minutes eadi. 

The subject is not allowed to use pencil and paper. If 
he resorts to a method that involves guessing, tell him that 
he must measure out the water without guessing. Explain, 
also, if necessary, that it is a fair problem, not a catch. 
Encourage him to keep on trying during the 3'ininute 
period allowed for each problem, but if he has failed on the 
first problem it is not necessary to go on to (b) and (c). 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 279, 286. 

7 . Memory for Sentences V 

Procedure: Say, *‘Now listen, and he sure to say exactly 
what I say.** 

(a) “ The red-headed woodpeckers made a terrible fuss as 
they tried to drhc the young away from the nest.** 

(b) '*The early settlers had liiiU idea of ike great changes 
that were to take place in their country." 

Score: i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, 
substitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of 
words. 

• If the subject fails, do not esplain the solution. 
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8. Reconciliation of Opposites (Same as S.A* II; 5) 

Procedure: Say, wlial way arc aiid 

alihe?** 


(a) Heavy and light. (d) More and less. 

(b) Tall and short. (e) Outside and inside. 

(c) Sick and well. (f) Asleep and awake. 

Even though S. is failing the items, all six must be given. 
If, as sometimes happens, S- fails to grasp the idea until 
several items have been given, a correction of the preced- 
ing items is accepted if offered spontaneously. If S. says 
they are opposite, repeat the question with emphasis on 
alike. 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 286 £f. 


SUPERIOR ADULT I 

1 . *VocabuIary 

Material: Vocabulary card. 

Procedure: Say: “7 want to find out Jiowmanywords you 
know. Listen, and when I say a word, you tell me what it 
means. What is an orange?** Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e.g., '*lVhal 

does mean?** "Tell me what a is,*' or give 

just the word without any further question. If S. hesi- 
tates, urge him to try by saying, "Just tell me in your own 
words; say it any way you please. All I want to know is 
whether you know what a is.** Give S. the vocabu- 

lary card containing the word list and let him look at each 
word as you read it. 

If the subject’s meaning is not clear, that is, if his 
response can’t be scored plus or minus without further 
explanation, say, “ Tell me wluxt you mean,** or “ Tell me 
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more about it” Continue until six consecutive words have 
been failed. 

Score: 23 plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 ff. 

2. Enclosed Box Problem 

Material: Any small cardboard box. 

Procedure: Show S. a box and say; 

(a) Listen carefully. Let’s suppose that this box has 2 
smaller boxes inside it, and each one of the smaller boxes 
contains a little tiny box. Bow many boxes are there alto- 
gether, counting the big one?*’ 

(b) '‘Now let's suppose that this box has 2 smaller boxes 
inside it and that each of the smaller boxes contains 2 tiny 
boxes. Bow many altogether?” 

(c) “Now suppose that this box has $ smaller boxes inside 
it and that each of the smaller boxes contains 3 tiny boxes. 
Bow many boxes are there altogether? ” 

(d) “Now suppose that this box has 4 smaller boxes inside 
it and that each of the smaller boxes contains 4 tiny boxes. 
Bow many are there altogether?” 

Score: 3 plus. 

3 . *Minkus Completion (Same as XII, 6) 

Material: Selection printed in the record boofcJet. 

Procedure: Have S. fill in the missing word for each 
blank in the selection printed in the record booklet. Say; 
"JPritc the missing scord in each Bank. Put just one uord 
in each.” 

(a) One cannot always be a hero, one can always 

be a man. 

(b) The streams arc dr>' . . . . there has been Htllc rain. 

(c) either of us could speak, vc were at the bottom 

of the stairs. 
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(d) He is well grounded in G«?graphy ius 

brother, he is not so quick in Arithmetic. 

lime limit, 5 minutes. 

Score: ^ sentencesplus. See scoring standards, pages 271, 
289. 

4 . *Repeating 6 Digits Reversed * 

Procedure: Say: “/ am going io say some numhers, and I 
want you to say them hachvards. For example, if I should 
say 5-1-4, you would say 4-1-5^ Ready now; listen care- 
fully, and be sure to say the numbers backwards.^’ Before 
each series repeat, Ready now; listen carefully, and be sure 
to say the numbers backwards.** Rate, one per second. 

(a) 4-7-1-9-5-5, (b) 5-8-3-6-9-4, (c) 7-5-2-6-i-S. 
Score: i plus. The series must be repeated backwards 
in correct order without error after a single reading. 

5 . * Sentence Building 

Procedure: Say, “ Now make up a sentence that has in it 
the three words: 

(a) “ Ben^actor, institiition, contribution.'* 

(b) ‘‘Ciinlity, requirement, employee.** 

(c) Attainment, fortune, 7nisery.** 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 289 ft. 

6. Essential Similarities * 

Procedure: Say, **What is the principal way in wfitcft 

and are alike?** 

(a) Fanning and manufacturing, 
melting and burning. 

(c) An egg and a seed. 

Score: 2 plus. See swring standards, pages 291 f. 

* This test occurs also ia Voim M at Superior Adult Le\'el I, Test 4. 

» This test occurs also in Form M at Superic* Adnlt Level I, Test 3 
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SUPERIOR ADULT II 

1. *Vocabulary 

Material: Vocabulary card. 

Procedure: Say: “/ want to find out how many words you 
know. Listen, and when / say a word, you tell me what il 
means. What is an orange? ” Vary the form of the ques- 
tion to avoid a stilted manner of presentation, e g., ‘'What 
does mean?** “Tell me what a . . fs,” or give 

just the word without any further question. If S. hesi- 
tates, urge him to try by saying, “Tell me in your oum 
words; say it any way you please. All I want to know is 
whether you know what a is.** GiveS. the vocabulary 

card containing the word list and let him look at each v, ord 
as you read it. 

If the subject’s meaning is not dear, that is, if his 
response can’t be scored either plus or minus nnthout 
further explanation, say, “Tell me uhal you mean,*' or 
“Tell MO more about it.** Continue until six consccuti'v'c 
words have been failed. 

Score: 26 plus. Sec scoring standards, pages 302 £f. 


2. * Finding Reasons H 

Procedure: Say: 

(a) “Give three reasons why some people use typavrilcrs 
which cost so much when they could get pen and ink for afrw 
ptntt." 

(b) “Give three reasons uhy a man who commits a serious 
crime should be punished.*' 

If S. stops after ginng one or t^o reasons, do not trj’ to 
cUdt more reasons by further questioning, but, before pro- 
ceeding to the nett item, hesitate long enough to give S. an 
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opportunity to continue. If for either (a) or (b) S. asks 
how many reasons he has given, read his responses to bim 
so that he may decide for himself. 

It occasionally happens that the subject says he does not 
believe a man who commits a serious crime should be pun- 
ished. In such a case, ask him to give the commonly 
accepted reasons. 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 293 £f. 


3 . ♦Repeating 8 Digits 

Procedure: Say: ^*/'m going to say some numhers and 
when I have finished I want you to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully^ and get i)mn just right.*' Before each series 
repeat, ^'Listen carefully , and get them just right.” Rate, 
one per second. 

(a) 7-2-S-9-4-8-3-6 

(b) 4 - 7 -i- 5 - 3 - 9 -^ 

(c) 4-1-9-3-5-8-2-6 

Score: r plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 


4 . * Proverbs IT 

Procedure: Say: Berets a praverby and you are supposed 
to tell what it means. For example, this proverb, ^ Large oaks 
from little acorns grow , ' means that great thbigs may have 
small beginnings. What does this one mean? ” If the illus- 
tration has already been given at the Average Adult level 
in the preceding proverb test, it may be omitted here. Say 
instead, “Here is another proverb. Whatdoes this one mean?” 

(a) “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

(b) “ You can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear.” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 295 f. 
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5 Reconciliation of Opposites (Same as AA 8 ) 

Procedure Sa>, wJial my are and 

altke^’* 

(a) Heavy and light (d) More and less 

(b) Tall and short (e) Outside and inside 

(c) Sick and well (f) Asleep and awake 

Even though S is faihng the items all sa must be given 

If, as sometimes happens, S fails to grasp the idea until 
several items have been given, a correction of the precedmg 
Items IS accepted if offered spontaneously If S says they 
are opposite, repeat the question with emphasis on alike 

Score 5 plus See sconng standards pages 286 ff , 296 

6 Repeating Thought of Passage. Value of Life * 

Procedure Say, ”/ cm going to read a short -paragraph 
When I have fimshed you are to repeat as much as you can 
You don t need to remember the exact words, but listen care- 
fully so that you can tell me ecerylhing it says ” Tien read 
the following selection 

“Many opinions have been given on the value of hfe 
Some call it good, others call it bad It would be nearer 
©Direct to say that it is mediocre, for on the one hand our 
happiness is never as great as we should hie, and on the 
other hand our misfortimes are never as great as our 
enemies would wish for us It is this mediocrity of hfe 
which prevents it from being radically unjust ’* 

Score See sconng standards, pages 297 f 

‘ Tfu3 test occurs slso in Form at Superior Adult Level II Tat d. 
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SUPERIOR ADULT III 

1 . ‘Vocabulary 

Material: Vocabulary card- 

Procedure: Say, want to find out Iww many words yoi 
hiow. LislcHy atid when I say a word, you tell me what i 
means. Whatisanorange?'* Vary the form of the questior 
to avoid a stilted maimer of presentation, e.g., “TF/w/ doa 

mean?” ”TeU me what a is” or give jusl 

the word without any further question. If S. hesitates, 
urge him to try by saying, *^Jtist tell me in your own words; 
say it any way you please. All I want to know is whether 

you know what a is.” Give S. the vocabulary card 

containing the word Ust and let him look at each word as 
you read it. 

If the subject’s meaning is not dear, that is, if his re- 
sponse can’t be scored either plus or minus without further 
explanation, se.y, *^Tcll me what you mean” or ”Tell me 
more about it.” Continue until six consecutive words have 
been failed. 

Score: 30 plus. See scoring standards, pages 302 S. 


2 . * Orientation; Direction IT 

Material: Card on which the problem is stated. 

Procedure: Let S. look at the card while you read the 
problem aloud and while he is solving it. Do not allow S. 
to use pencil and paper. 

(a) “ / drove west for two miles; then I turned to my right 
and drove north for half a mile; then I turned to my right again 
and drove two miles further. What direction was I going 
then? ” Pause for S. to respond, and then ask, 
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(b} ‘‘How far was I from my starting point ahcn 1 
stopped? ” 

Score 2 plus See scormg standards, page 299 

3. * Opposite Analogies H 
Procedure Say 

(a) “A rabbit is timid, a lion is ” 

(b) “ The pine tree ts evergreen, the poplar ts ” 

(c) “A debt is a liability, an income ts ’* 

Score 2 plus See scoring standards, page 299 


4 Paper Cutting n 

Material Six inch squares of paper 
Procedure Taking one of the sheets, say, “Watch care- 
fully what I do See, I fold the paper this tcay (folding it 
over once through the middle), (hen I fold it this uay (fold 
mg It agam so that the second fold is parallel to the ^t), 
and then this way (folding it again m the middle, but this 
time at nght angles to the first tn o hlds) Now I will 
cut mit a piece just here ” Cut out a small tnangular piece 
from the side 'which presents only tv\ 0 edges Lca\ e the 
folded paper exposed, but pressed flat against the tabic 
The fragments cut from the paper should be 
kept out of sight Indicatmg the 3" X 3" 
square m the booklet, sa> , “Make a drawing 
here to show how this paper uould look if 
it were unfolded (opened) Draw lines to show uhere the 
paper would be creased and show low and where tt would he 
cut ” If S omits either the creases or (he cuts, repeat, 
“Draw lines to show uhcre the paper would be creased ard 
show how and where it would be ait ” 

Score* See scoring stcindards, pages 300 f 
K *3* 
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5. *Reasoning 

Material: Card on which problem is stated. 

Procedure: Let S. look at the card while you read the 
problem aloud and while he is solving it. 

“ I planted a tree that was 8 inches tall. At the ejid of the 
first year it was 12 inches tall; at the end of the second year it 
was 18 inches fall; and at the end of the third year it was 27 
inches tall. Bow tall was it at the end of the fourth yearV' 

Do not allow S. to use pendl and paper. K the answer 
is 40 inches, ask S. to explain how he got it. Time h’mit, 
5 minutes. 

Score: See scoring standards, page 300. 

6, Repeating 9 Digits 

Procedure: Say: “/ am going to say some numbers and 
when X have finished I want you to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right” Before each 
series repeat, *'Listen carefully, and get them just right.” 
Rate, one per second. 

(a) 5-9-6 -i-3'-S-2-7-4 

(b) 9-2-5-S-4 -i- 7*'3~6 

(c) 4-7-2-9-I'6-8~5-3 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 
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1. * Delayed Response 

Material: Three small pasteboard boxes and a small toy 
cat. 

Procedure: Place the boxes in a row about two inches 
apart. Say, "Look, I’m going io hide the pussy and then 
see if you can find it again.” Make sure that the child is 
watching and then hide the cat first (a) under the middle 
lox, then fb) under the box at E.’s right, and then (c)under 
the box at 'E.’sle/l. Screen the boxes each time and count 
aloud from i to ro at the rate of i per second. Remove 
the screen, and say, ”Now find the fussy / “ The child’s 
first choice in each trial must be the correct one. 

Score: 2 plus. If in any trial £. has been unable to 
prevent two boxes from being turned over simultaneously, 
that trial is scored minus. 

2. Identifying Objects by Name 

Material: Card with dog, ball, engine, bed, doll, and 
scissors attached. 

Procedure: Show the card with the sit small objects 
attached and say, ”Scc all these things? Sluno me the dog." 
“Put your finger on the dog.’* “Where is the dog?" 

In order ask ior: (a) dog, (b) ball, (c) engine (train, 
choo-choo), (d) bed, (e) doll, (0 scissors (shears). It 
is not permissible to ask for the objects by any special 
names other than those specified in the instructions. 

Score: 4 plus. The child must point to the objects. 

XoTt. •— Tb« tests iturleU ..nh a • cwistitoee an abbreviated scale, for toe fa ease 
tbere is not time to pve a complete tot. S«t page 
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3 . Identifying Parts of the Body 
Material: Large paper doll. 

Procedure: Show the paper doll and say, '"Show me the 
dolly's hair." Same for mouth, ears, and hands. 

(a) Hair, (b) eyes, (c) feet, (d) nose. 

Score: 3 plus. The child must clearly indicate the parts 
on the paper doll. 


4 . ^ Three-Hole Form Board * 

Material: Form board 5"X 8 " with 3 insets for drcle, 
square, and triangle. 

Procedure: Show the board with the blocks in place. 
Place the board so that the base of the triangle will be 
toward the subject. Say, **Watch ivhat I do” Remove the 
blocks, placing each before the appropriate recess on the 
ade toward the child. Then say, "Now put them hack 
into their holes.” Allow two trials. Return the blocks to 
the board for the second trial and repeat the procedure. 

Count it a trial when the child has arranged the pieces 
to his satisfaction as indicated by pushing back the board 
or looting up at the examiner. 

Score: 1 plus. All three blocks must be placed correctly. 


6. ^Picture Vocabulary (Same as 11 - 6 , 4; III, 2; IV, i; 
V, I) 

Material: Seventeen 2"X 4'^ cards ^ith pictures oi 
common objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, "What 
is this? ” " What do you call it?” 

Score: 2 plus. Sec scoring standards, pages 328 17 . 

* Ttis test occurs also b Form L at Year 11, Test x. 
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6. * Word Combinations ’ 

Procedure: Note the child’s spontaneous word combina- 
tions at any time during the interview. 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 197 f., 330. 

Alternate 

Naming Objects (Same as II-6, 3; III, 5) 

Material: Shoe, watch, telephone, flag, knife, stove. 
Procedure : Present the objects one at a time. Have 
the child name each. Say, "What is this?" "What da 

you call it?" „ . , ^ t 

Present in the order; (a) Shoe, (b) watch, (c) tele- 
phone, (d) flag, (e) knife, (f) stove. 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 330, 331. 


YEAR II-6 

, '•Identifying Objects by Use (Same as III, 3) 

Material: Card with stove, bed, pipe, chair, dustpan, 

and scissors attached. , 

Procedure: Show the chiid the card with the sue smaU 
objects attached and say, "Sha^ me what . . . or 

"Which one ” or "Show me the one that 

(a) “ ” 

(b) “ 

(c) “ ® S 7 nokes** 

(d) “ . .'wesilott*' ^ 

it ‘lae sweep the dust into, 

fcore- 4 plus” The“Sd must point to the object. If 
he";lm incorrectly, die r^ponse U smred mmus even 
though he may have given the correct name. 

» This test occurs also in Torm L at ^ 
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2 . Motor Coordination 

Material: Toy egg-beater. 

Procedure: Demonstrate several revolutions, saying, 
*‘See this? You -niake it go the svay I do” Present tbe 
egg-beater in portion for the child’s preferred Land. 
Give three trials, demonstrating before each trial. 

Score; One complete turn of the handle in any trial is 
plus. 

3. * Kaming Objects (Same as III, 5) 

Material : Shoe, watch, telephone, flag, knife, stove. 

Procedure : Present the objects one at a time. Have 
the child name each. Say, ”Whai is this?’' '‘What do 
you call it ? “ 

Present in the order: (a) Shoe, (b) watch, (c) tele- 
phone, (d) flag, (e) knife, ([) stove. 

Score; 4 plus. See scoring standards, page 331, 

4. * Picture Vocabulary (Same as 11, S', IH, 2; IV, l; V, l) 

Material: Seventeen 2"X 4" cards with pictures of 
common objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, “ What 
is this? ” ** Whal do you call it? ” 

Score: 7 plus. See scoring standards, pages 328 ff. 

5 . *Eepeating 2 Digits 

Procedure: Say, Listen; say 2” Now say 5-8” 
etc. 

(a) 5-8, (b) 7-2, (c) 3-9. 

Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uni- 
form emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

Score: 1 plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error. 
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6 Obeying Simple Conunands 

Material Block, button, dog, box, sassors 
Procedure With the objects on the table m a row as 
follows, block, button, dog, box, sassors, say, 

(a) “Give me the dog ” 

(b) "Put the hiiton tn the box ” 

(c) "Put the sassors (shears) beside the block *’ 

Replace the objects in the same order after each trial 

It IS sometimes necessary to repeat each command several 
tunes if the child has made no move toward cariymg out 
the request 
Score 2 plus 


Alternate 

Stringmg Beads (Same as IV, 2 ) 

Material Bot of 48 kindergarten beads all of the same 
color, id round, id square, 16 cylindrical, and a pair of iS 
mch shoelaces 

Procedure String one bead of each shape, saying 
“ Now lefs play this game Watch ** Then, giving S 
another stnng, say, “ Lei s see hOiV many we can put on 
Continue strmging while the child works on his chain 
urgmg as often as necessary If S seems to be selecting a 
particular shape, tell him any bead wU do Time limit 
2 minutes 

Score 2 beads Count each bead that has been pulled 
on the stnng beyond the metal tip, even though in manipu 
lation It may have shpped off again 
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YEAR III 

1. *BIock Building: Bridge* 

Material: Twelve i-inch cubes. 

Procedure: Place the blocks in confusion before the child 
and then proceed to build a bridge of three blocks beyond 
the child’s reach, saying, “ You make one like thts^ '’^Make 
yours (pointing) just here.** E.’s bridge is left standing. 
Iliustrate several times if necessary. 

Scorc: The structure may be unsteady, but is scored 
satisfactory if it stands. The base blocks must not be 
touching. They must be bridged by a third wMch rests on 
both. The response is still scored plus if the child con- 
tinues to build by adding towers to bis bridge. 

The bridge must be built in response to E.’s request and 
not spontaneously some other time during the test. 

2. ^Picture Vocabulary (Same as II, 5; II-6, 4; IV, r; 
V, I) 

Material: Seventeen 2"X 4" cards with pictures of com- 
mon objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, “ What 
is this?” *‘What do you call it?” 

Score: 10 plus. See scoring standards, pages 328 fF. 

3. * Identifying Objects by Use (Same as II-6, i) 

Material: Card with stove, bed, pipe, chair, dustpan, 
and scissors attached. 

Procedure: Show the child the card with the six small 

objects attached and say, me -what ” or 

^^Which one ” or ”Shaw me the one that ” 

* This test occurs also in Form L at Year in. Tat 3. 
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(a) “ tee cook on ” 

(b) “ 'ive sleep iw ** 

(c) “ a man smo^-cs ” 

(d) “ u'c sil on ” 

(e) “ ^ee riceep the dttsl tnio ” 

(f) “ we cut vnth ’* 

Score; 5 plus The child mu«t point to the object If 
he points incorrectly, the response is ‘^red minus even 
though he may haregiven the correct name 

4 Drawmg a Vertical Lme 

Procedure Give the chfld a penal and, drawing a \erti 
cal line, say to him, “ You make one like this ” *'MaH it 
here ” lUustrate once only Gi\'e one tnaJ 
Score See scoring standards, pages 332 ff 

6 *NaBung Objects (Same as 11-6, 3) 

Materials Shoe watch telephone flag Jnufe sto\e 
Procedure Present the objects one at a time Ha\c 
the child name each Say , Tl / at ts ihs > ' II hat ao 

y otf call it ^ 

Present in the foUoinng order (a) Shoe (b) M-atcIi 
(c) telephone, (d) flag (e) knife (f) sto\ e. 

Score* 5 plus. See scoring standards, pages 331, 334. 

5 Repeating 3 Digits 

Procedure Listen, say 4-2^^ "Nvwsayy-4-p,^* 

etc. 

(a) 7-4-9, (b) 9-6-r, (c) ^-5"3 

Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly unuorm 
emphasis at the rate of one per second 
Score 1 plus The senes must be repeated m the cor 
rect order without error after a single reading 
J4« 
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Alternate 

Three-Hole Form Board: Rotated • (II, 4 must precede) 

Material; Form board used in II, 4. 

Piocedure; With the board in position i (the base of the 
triangle toward the child), remove the blocks from the 
board while the chUd watches. Place each block before 
its proper recess on the side of the triangle toward the 
child. Then rotate the board, while the child watches, to 
position 2 (with the ape.v of the triangle toward the child), 
and say, “Pul them all hack where they hclang.” No time 
limit. Give 2 trials. Repeat the same procedure for the 
second trial. 

Score; 2 plus. All 3 blocks must be placed in the cor- 
rect holes. 


YEAR III-6 

1. * Comparison of Balls 

Material: Card >vith large and small sphere. 

Procedure: Show ihc card and ask, *'U 7 iic/i ball is 
higher?*' **Pui your finger on the big one.''* Give 3 trials 
alternating the relative positions of the large and small 
balls. In case one of the first llircc trials is failed, give 3 
additional trials, continuing to alternate the positions of 
the balls. 

Score: 3 of 3 or 5 of 6. 


2. Patience; Pictures 

Material: Two cards with pictures cut In two 
Procedure.* Pbcc the two halves of the card Ixrfore the 

• Thli (fit c«ijr> iJtcTs*{f la Fcna L »* Vfif 111 
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child so that the cut edges are toward the outside, as indi- 
cated in the figure, 

(a) Say, these two pieces togethe 
and make a ball.'* 

(b) Place the two halves of the other 

card before him and say, “Pul these two pieces together and 
make a pig.” 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, pages 354 f. 

3 . *Biscrimination of Animal Pictures (Same as IV-6, i) 
Material: Two cards with pictures of animals. 

Procedure: Place card number 2 under the first card so 
that the rabbit in the lower left comer is framed by the 
rectangular slit in card i. Say, ^*See dU of these animals? 
Find me another one just like this up here” pomting to the 
rabbit in the frame. 

Correct an error on the rabbit by saying, “ No, find me 
one just like this,” again pointing to the rabbit. If S. 
still fails, show him the rabbit. S. is not given credit for 
finding the rabbit after correction. Proceed from left to 
right in order. R to L for the middle row, and L to R for 
the top row. Say, “ Find me another one just like tils one,” 
for eai animal. Since the items of this test have not been 
arranged in the order of their difficulty, it is not safe to 
assume that failure on the first few items indicates inability 
to pass the test. 

Score: 4 plus. 

4 . * Response to Pictures I (Same as VT, 4) 

Material: Three pictures. Grandmother's Stoty, Birth- 
day Party, Wash Day. 

Procedure: Present the pictures in the following order; 
Grandmother’s Stoo’, Birthday Party, Wash Day. Say, 

U3 
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“Z^ofe at this picture and tell tne all about it.” If there 
no response, repeat the request, “ Tell me all about it.” 
the child names one or two things in a picture and then 
stops, urge him on by sajdng, “Te// me more about it.” 
Only one question of this type, however, is permissible. 
Do not remove the picture imtU it is clear that no further 
response is forthcoming. 

S'core; 2 plus. Level I. See souing standards, pages 335^. 

5 . Sorting Buttons 

Material: Twenty half-inch buttons, 10 black and 10 
white. Small box. 

Procedure: Empty the button box on to the table infront 
of the child and place the box cover beside the box ready 
for sorting the buttons. Take a button of each color from 
the mixed pile in front of the boxes, saying, as you illus- 
trate: *‘See, the black buttons go in this box, and the white 
buttons go in that box. Now you put all the black buttons in 
that box and all the white buttons in this box.” Time limit, 

2 minutes. 

Score: No error. Errors made in the process of sorting, 
if corrected spontaneously, are disregarded in scoring. 


6. * Comprehension I 
Procedure: Ask, 

(a) must you do when you are hungry?” 

(b) “What must yoit do when you are sleepy?” 

If there is no response, repeat the question, asking, 

“What must you do when you are ?” 

Score: 1 plus. See scoring standards, page 339. 
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Alternate 

Matching Objects 

Material: Twelve i-indi cubes. 

Procedure: Use 2 sheets of white paper, putting them on 
the table in front of the child and then placing the blocks 
in a pile beside the papers: 

(a) Take i block from the pile and put it on one of the 
sheets of paper, saying, “See what I have put on my paper. 

You take one and put H on your paper.'' Replace both 
blocks on the pile after the trial. 

(b) Then take 4 blocks, placing them in a row on your 
paper about an inch apart and say, “ Now see what I have. 
You take so many and put them on your paper.” Replace 
the blocks on the pile, as before, and proceed in the same 
way for (c) and (d). 

(c) Take 2 blocks and say, ”Now so many.” 

(d) Take 3 blocks and say, "Now so many.” 

It is important for the examiner to avoid suggesting the 
correct response; for example, do not wait expectantly when 
S. stops after having placed too few blocks on his paper, 
nor should you hasten to remove the blocks after he has 
given you the correct number without making sure that he 
has really finished. 

Score: 3 plus. 


YEAR IV 


1. ‘Kctare Vocabulary (Same as II, 5; II-6, 4: III, 2; 
V, il 

Malerial; Seventeen 2 "X 4" cards with pictures of 
common objects. 

MS 
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Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, “ Whal 
is this ? ” ‘‘'What do you call it?^' 

Score: 12 plus. See scoring standards, pages 328 S. 

2. Stringing Beads 

Material: Box of 48 Idndergarten beads all of the same 
color, 16 round, 16 square, 16 cylindrical, and a pair of 
18-inch shoelaces. 

Procedure: String one bead of each shape, saying, “ Now 
leCs play this game. WatchN Then, giving the child an- 
other string, say, *'Lel*s see how imny we can pul on.” 
Continue stringing the beads wlule the diild works on his 
chain, ur^g as often as necessary. If S. seems to be 
selecting a particular shape, tell him any bead will do. 
Time limit, 2 minutes. 

Score; 7 beads. Count each bead that has been pulled 
on the string beyond the metal tip, even though in manipu- 
lation it may have slipped off again. 

3 . * Opposite Analogies I (Same as VI, 6) 

Procedure: Say: 

(a) "Brother is a boy; sister is a ” 

(b) “ In daytime it is light; at night it is ” 

(c) "Father is a man; mother is a ” 

(d) “ The snail is slow; the rabbit is ” 

(e) "The S 3 m shines during the day; the moon at ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 340 f. 

4 . * Pictorial Identification 

Material: Card with pictures of objects. 

Procedure: Show the card and say, "Show me what 

” or "Which one ” or "Slum me the one 

that ” 
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(a)“ 

can Jly ” 

(b)“ 

swims in the water'* 

(c)“ 

do we read ” 

Cd)“ 

tells us the time** 

(e)“ 

does the hen lay ” 

(f)“ 

grows on a tree ” 


If S names the object without pointing to it, ask mm to 
point. 

Score: 3 plus Naming the object is not sufficient. The 
child must point to it on the card 


6. Number Concept of Two 
Material: Blocks and beads- 

Procedure: . , , , « . t 

(a) Take 2 blocks and put them m front of S. Ask, 

“Bow many?” 

(b) Remove the bbas and present 2 square beads. 

Ask. as before, “Hma max)’?” 

(c) Remove the beads and place 4 square beads before 
S. Say, “Give me 2 beads and you take 2. ^ 

Score- 2 plus Counting aloud is permissible (c) 
scored plus if the blocks are separated tuo and two esen 
though the chUd makes no effort to lake his two. 

6. * Memory for Sentences I 

.. O.v “7 uani JOT *> somelhns for me. 

Procedure: Say, u boy’ 

Say,‘bisloy’(oc‘!>iSS"‘ )■ „ •" 

(or ‘sir/’).” “Now soy 

(a) “7 Utc to eat icc-crcam cona. 

“My ualdi has two hands.^^ 

(c) “Gkc , no just ^ him to '‘ 50 , 

ft “ I^U^ol^neterpermisdbletorepeatthescn 

L ’ 
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Score: 2 plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of words. 

Alternate 

Discrimination of Animal Pichires (Same as 111-6, 3 ; 
IV-6, 1 ) 

Material: Two cards with pictures of animals. 

Procedure: Place card number 2 under the first card so 
that the rabbit in the lower left comer is framed by the 
rectangular slit in card i. Say, *‘See all of these animals? 
Find me another one just like this up here,'* pointing to the 
rabbit in the frame. 

Correct an error on the rabbit by saying, “No, find meone 
just like this,” again pointing to the rabbit. If S. still fails, 
show him the rabbit. S. is not given credit for finding the 
rabbit after correction. Proceed from left to right in order. 

K to L for the middle row, and L to R for the top row. Say, 
“Find me another one just like this one,'* for each animal. 
Since the items of this test have not been arranged in 
order of their difficulty, it is not safe to assume that failure 
on the first few items indicates inability to pass the test. 

Score: 6 plus. 


YEAR IV-6 

1. * Discrimination of Animal Pictures (Same as 111-6, 3) 
Material: Two cards with pictures of animals. 
Procedure: Place card number 2 under the first card so 
that the rabbit in the lower left comer is framed by the 
rectangular slit in card i. Say, “See all of these animals? 
Find me another one just like iltis ttp here," pointing to the 
rabbit in the frame. 
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Correct an error on the rabbit by saying, “ An, find me 
one just like this,” again pointing to the rabbit. If S. still 
fails, show him the rabbit. S. is not given credit for finding 
the rabbit after correction. Proceed from left to right in 
order. R to L for the middle row, and L to R for the top 
row. Say, '‘Find me nnolher one just like this one," for 
each animal. Since the items of this test have not been 
arranged in order of their difficulty, it is not safe to assume 
that failure on the first few items indicates mability to 
pass the test. 

Score; 7 plus. 

2 . * Definitions 

Procedure: Say, ''What is a key?" If necessar>', urge by 
saying, " You kno'jj uduit a key is. Tell me lehat a key is." 
Use the same formula for dress and bed. 

(a) Key, (b) dress, (c) bed. 

Score; 2 plus. Sec scoring standards, page 342. 

3 . Repeating 4 Digits 

Procedure; Say, "Listen, I am going to say some numbers 
and when I have finished I want yon to say them just as 
I do. Listen carcjiilly, and get them just right." Before 
each series repeat, ” Listen carefully, and get them just right." 
Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uniform 
emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

(a) 4 - 7 ~ 3 -i, (b) 5“2-8-3, (c) 9-4-1-7. 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 

4 . ‘Picture Completion ; Bird 

Afafcriai; Incomplete drawing of a bird (in record book- 
let). 
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Procedure: Point to the incomplete drawing in the record 
booklet and say, “ Whalisthis? ” 'Whether, the child recog- 
nizes it or not, say, *‘TIiat^sabird” (or “ Yes, Ws abird^' or 
“ Yes, it's a duck"), You make the rest of the bird" If 
S/s addition is unrecognizable, ask, ^‘Wlial is this?" 

Score: i point. See scoring standards, pages 343, 344. 

6. Materials 

Procedure: Say, “W/m/ is a house made of?" Same for 
window and book. 

(a) House, (b) window, (c) book. 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 343, 345. 

6, * Comprehension H (Same as "V, 5) 

Procedure: Ask, 

(a) "What do we do with our eyes?" 

(b) "What do we do with our ears?" 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, page 345. 


Alternate 

Patience: Pictures (Same as III-6, 2) 

Material: Two cards with pictures cut in two vertically. 

Procedure: Place the two halves of the card before the 
child so that the cut e^es are toward the outsid^ as indi- 
cated in the figure. 

(a) Say, "Put these two pieces together 
and make a ball." 

(b) Place the two halves of the other 
card before him and say, "Pul these two pieces together and 
make a pig." 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 334 f., 345- 
ISO 
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YEAR V 

1 . ‘Picture Vocabulary (Same as 11 , 3; II-6, 4- IIT 2- 

IV, I) a, , 4 , III, a. 

Material: Seventeen 2"X 4" cards with pictures of com- 
mon objects. 

Procedure: ShoT7 the cards one at a time. Say, “What 
is this? ” “ What do you coll it? ” 

Score: 14 plus See scoring standards, pages 328 ff. 

2 . *Number Concept of Three 

Material: Blocks and beads. 

Procedure: Place the blocks before S. and say, 

(a) “Give me j blocks.'* Then place the bo.t of beads 
before him and say, 

(b) “Give me j beads?* 

(c) “Give me 2 blocks and i bead.** 

Score: 2 plus. For (c) the order of presentation is dis- 
regarded 

3 . Pictorial Similarities and Differences 

Material: Twelve 2“X 4" cards 

Procedure: Present card (a) and say, “See these two 
trees? They are just alike, aren't they? Just the same." 
Then show card (b), “But these tuv aren't alike (pointing), 
one is round and one is square.** Cards (a) and (b) are used 
for illustration only. No further illustration. Show card 
(i) and say, “Now look at these two. Are they alike? Are 
they the samel" For each surcessive pair, exposing one 
card at a time, say, “And Biese. Are they alike? Are they 
the same'> " 

Score; 9 plus. 
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4. * Patience: Rectangles 

Material: Two rectangular cards, each 2X3 inches, one 
divided diagonaUy into two triangles. 

Procedure: Place the uncut card on the table with one of 
its longer sides toward the child. Beside it lay the two 
halves of the divided rectangle with their hypotenuses 
turned from each other, as shown in the figure. Then say, 
^‘One of my cards has been cut in two; you put these two pieces 
(touching the two triangles) together to make a whole one 
just like this'' (pointing to the uncut card). If the first 
attempt is a failure, record minus and replace the pieces, 

. I sa>nng, “ No, / want you to put these two 

/ / together to make a whole one just 

/ I 1 / like this.** After a successful trial, say, 
Do it again.” If a piece is turned over, 
turn it back and do not count that trial. A trial is counted 
when the child leaves the pieces in some position. Give 
3 trials. No time limit. 

Score: 2 plus. 


6. * Comprehension H (Same as fV-6, 6) 

Procedure: Ask, 

(a) “ What do we do with our eyes? ” 

(b) *‘What do we do with our cars?” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 345, 346. 


6. Mutilated Pictures 

Material: Card with mutilated pictures. 

Procedure: Show S. the card with the mutilated pictures 
and, pointing to each in turn, ask, “ What is gone in this 
picture?” or ”What part is gone?” If the child hesitates, 
further urging is sometimes necessary to elidt a response. 
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Vary the question by asking, "IV/ia/ isn’t there?” Avoid 
pointing to the missing part m designating the picture. 
For (d) ask, ^‘Whai is gone in ihe boy’s face?” 

(a) Table, (b) coat, (c) cat, (d) head, (e) bird. 
Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, page 347, 

Alternate 

Knot * 

Material: Pair of i8-incb shoelaces. Pencil. 

Procedure: Say, ” Watch what I do. I'm tying a hiot 
aroujid tins pencil " Tie a single knot (not a bow), then 
present the other shoelace and say to the child, “ ypu take 
this other piece of siring and He the same kind of knot around 
my finger. Make one fust like this one” (pointing to the 
examiner’s knot). 

Score: Any sort of knot which does not come undone is 
acceptable. 


YEAR VI 


1 . Number Concepts 

Material: Twelve i-inch cubes. 

Procedure: Place the blocks in a pile on the table before 
S. In order that the examiner may be sure Just how many 
blocks the child means to indicate, we use a sheet of white 

paper for him to put his blocks on. Say, ”Give me 

blocks. Put them here,” pointing to the sheet of paper. 
After each choice replace the blocks in the pile. Ask, in 
turn, for 2, 10, 3, and 6 blocks. Sometimes the child thinks 
that in order to deagnate the correct number of blocks he 
has to pick them all up in his hand at once. In such a case 

* This test occurs also as an alternate m Form L at Year V. 
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say, '^You don't have to take them all in your hand at once." 
It is important for the examiner to avoid suggesting the 
correct response; for example, do not wait e:q)ectantly 
when S. stops after having placed too few blocks on the 
paper, nor should you hasten to remove the blocks, after 
he has given you the correct number, without making sure 
that he has really finished. 

(a) 2, (b) lo, (c) 3, (d) 6. 

Score: 3 plus. 


2. * Copying a Bead Chain 

Material: Box of 48 kindergarten beads all of the same 
color, 16 round, 16 square, i6 cylindrical. 

Procedure; Place the box of beads on the table before 
the child and say, te/mt 7 do." WTiile S. watches, 

make a chain of 8 beads using 2 round, i cylindrical, 2 
round, r cylindrical, and 2 round beads, making a chain 

OOCDOOIZDOO 

like the sample. Leaving this chain exposed, say, “ You 
■make one just like this. Be sure to make it just like this." 
At the child’s first error, say, *'Make it just like this one" 
pointing to the model. Time limit, 2 minutes. 

Score: No error in pattern. See scoring standards, 
page 348. 


3 . * Differences 

Procedure: Say, “TTVmt is the difference between 

(a) bird and a dog?" 

(b) “A slipper and a boot?" 

(c) “TT^ood and glass?" 
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If S does not seem to understand, say, “ You'ie seat a 
bird and youhc seen dogs Now, tell me the difference between 
a bird and a dog ” 

Score: 2 plus See scoring standards, pages 348 ff 

4. * Response to Pictures I (Same as 111-6, 4) 

Material: Three pictures. Grandmother’s Story, Birth 
day Party, and Washmg Bay. 

Procedure : Present the pictures in the follo\Mng order 
Grandmother’s Story, Birthday Party, Washing Day 
Say, "Look at this picture and tell me all about it ” 

Score: Level n, 2 plus See scoring standards, pages 
335ff »350 

6. Counting 13 Pennies 

Material • Thirteen pennies 

Procedure* Place thirteen pennies in a horizontal row 
before the child Saj, “ 5 ce these pennies Count them 
out loud and tell me how many there are Count them with 
your finger, this way (pomtmg to the first one on E ’s 
right) One Now, go ahead ” Do not count further for 
S If S gives a number without pointing, say, “ No, count 
them With your finger, this way,” startmg him as before 
Give 2 trials 

Score I plus Counting must tally with pointing 

6. * Opposite Analogies I (Same as IV, 3) 

Procedure. Say 

(a) “ Brother ts a boy, sister ts a ” 

(b) ” In daytime tl ts light, at night it ts 

(c) '^Father ts a man, mother is a ” 

(d) “ The snail ts slow, the rabbit ts ” 

(e) “ The sun shtnes dunng the day, the moon at ” 

Score. 4 plus See sconng standards, pages 340 f , 351 
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YEAR VII 

1. Giving the Number of Fingers 

Procedure: Ask: “ Eow many fingers have I on one 
hand?'' Eow many on the other hand?” “ Bow many 
on both hands together?” If the child begins to count in 
response to any of the questions, say, “ No, don't count. 
Tell me without counting,” and repeat the question. 

Score: All three questions roust be answered correctly 
and promptly (approximately 3 seconds) without the neces- 
sity of counting. Some subjects do not understand the 
question to include the thumbs. We disregard this if the 
number of fingers exclusive of thumbs is given correctly. 

2. Memory for Sentences n 

Procedure: Say, “ Listen; be sure to say exactly what I say,” 

(a) ‘'Betty has made a pretty dress for her doll out of blue 
ribbon.” 

(b) ”My baby brother wants Santa Claus to bring him a 
great big drum.” 

Score: i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of words, 
but not contractions, sudi as “Betty’s” for “Betty has.” 

3 . *Picttire Absurdities I 

Material: Three pictures: (a) Man on limb, (b) man 
on scales, (c) cat and mice. 

Procedure: Show the pictures in the order indicated and 
ask for each in turn, "What's funny (foolish) about that 
picture?” If the child’s response is ambiguous without 
further explanation, ask, "Why is it (that) funny (foolish)?” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 351 S. 
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4 . * Repeating 3 Digits Reversed 

Procedure: Say, “/ am goin^ to say some mmhers, and 1 
want you io say ihcm bachtards. For example, if I should 
say 5 ~J~ 4 i you would say y. Ready now,' listen care- 
fully, and he sure to say the numbers backwards." Before 
each series repeat, Ready now; listen carefully, and be sure 
lo say the numbers backivards.” Pronounce the digits dis- 
tinctly and with perfectly uniform emphasis at the rate of 
one per second. 

(a) 2-9-5, (b) S-i- 6 , (c) 4-7-3- 

Score: 1 plus. The series must be repeated backwards 
in correct order without error after a single reading. 

B. * Sentence Building I 

Procedure.* Say, “Z'fM going to tell you something about 
‘dog-cat^ — ‘ The dog rum after the cat.* Now you make a 
sentence about 

(a) ‘Horse, bigger, dog.’ 

‘Boy, fell, leg ’ 

(c) ‘Child, flowers, meadow.”’ 

If the child hesitates, urge him on by 5a3dng, I told you 
something about *dog-cat.* Now you tell me something 
abotU . ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 353 ff. 

6. * Counting Taps 

Procedure: Say, Listen; I ant going to tap on the table, 
and I want you io tell vie how many times 1 lap. Listen 
carefully ” Illustrate first with two taps, correcting the 
child’s response if he gives the wrong number, and if neces- 
sary repeating the illustration. Do not screen the hand 
while tapping- To produce uniform sounds we use a foun- 
tain pen cap for tapping. Rate about one per second. 
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Before each series say, ** Listen again." Then ask, “ How 
many this lime?" 

Tap successively (a) 7, (b) 5, (c) 8 
Score: 3 plus. 


YEAR VIII 

1. * Comprehension nr 
Procedure: Ask, 

(a) "What should a man do if he comes home and finds 
that a burglar has robbed his house?" 

(b) "Why is a train harder to slop than a motor-car?” 

(c) "What should a man do if he finds that he is earning 
less money than it lakes to live on?" 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 355 


2. * Similarities; Two things 

Procedure: Say, "In what way are ayid ... • 

alike?" 

(a) Bee and sparrow, 

(b) Window and door. 

(c) Bread and meat. 

It is often necessary to insist a little if S. is silent or says 
he doesn't know. It is permissible to repeat the ongimd 
questioner to add, "How are they the same? ” or "In what 
■way are they alike? ” ^Vhen a difference is given for (a) 
say, "No. I want you to tell me Jtow they arc alike. In 
what way are a bee and a sparrow the same? ” If the 
child persists in giving differences, make no further com- 
ment after the other pairs. 

Score : 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 357 f. 
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3 * Verbal Absurdities I 

Procedure Read each statement and, after each one, asl, 

Whal ts foolish about tlialf’* If the response is ambiguous 
V. ithout further explanation, ask, “ Why is it (that) foolish’ ” 

(a) “A man had flu (influenza) twice The flis^ tune it 
killed him, but the second time he got well qmckly ” 

(b) ‘ Walter now has to iMite with his left hand because 
t^o years ago he lost both his arms m an acadent ” 

(c) *‘A man said, ‘I know a road from my house to the 
city nhich is doirahill ail the way to the aty and down 
hiU all the v,ay back home 

(d) “An old gentleman complained that he could no 
longer walk around the park as he used to, he said he 
could now go only halfway around and back again ” 

•Score 3 plus See sconng standards, pages 358 S 

4 Naming the Days of the Week 

Procedure' Say, Nam the days of the ueek for m” 

If S fails to comprehend the task and begins to name the 
various hohdays or the like, say, “ No, (hat ts not uhat I 
wean I want you to name the days of the ueek ” It is not 
permissible to start S off by naming one day IfS names 
them all m correct order, give three checks by asking, 

“ What day comes before , . ^ ” 

(a) Tuesday, (b) Thursday, (c) Friday 

Score All must be named m the correct order 2 of 3 
checks correct 

6 Problem Situations 

Procedure Say, 

(a) “About two o’clock one afternoon a number of boys 
and girls dressed in their best dothra rang the bell at Ahce s 
house Alice opened the door What was happening?^' 
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(b) ^'Helea heard a big 'Bang^ and came running out- 
doors. There were nails all over the road, and a motor-car 
had just stopped beside the road. Whai isas the 'Bang '?'* 

(c) “A young man and lady were sitting in a restaurant. 
They had nearly finished eating a big dinner. The waiter 
brought the bill. The young man looked at it, and then 
seemed worried and embarrassed. Why? ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 360 f. 

6 . * Opposite Analogies n 

Procedure: Say, 

(a) ^^The rabbit's ears are long; the raCs ears are ” 

(b) is '^hile; coal is ’’ 

(c) The dog has hair; the bird has ” 

(d) **Woli:es arc vnld; dogs are . . . . ” 

Score; 3 plus. See scoring standards, page 362, 


YEAR IX 

1. * Memory for Designs 1 

Material: Card with two designs. 

Procedure: Before showing the card, say, “ This card has 
tuv draieifigs on it. I am going to shcnv them to yon for ten 
seconds, then I xoiU take the card axeay and Jet yon draw from 
trtemory xoJiat you ?:avc seen. Be sure ie look ai heJh draw- 
ings carefidly," Then show the card for 10 seconds, hold- 
ing it at right angles to the child’s line 
of XTsion and with the designs in the 
position given in the plate. At the end 
of approximately 4 seconds say, quietly, 
“ Look at both." Ha\*e S. reproduce the designs imraediateb*. 
and note which is the top of his drawing. 
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Score: i plus or 2 with half credit each See scoring 
Standards, pages 362 ff. 

2. * Dissected Sentences I 

Cards on which disarranged words are printed 

in capitals 

Procedure: Show the sentences one at a tune m the order 
indicated Before giving S the first sentence, say, with 
the card in your hand but held so that S can’t see the 
xvords until jou have completed >our instructions, *‘Bere 
is a sentence that has the words all mixed up so that they don't 
make any sense If the uords were changed around tn the 
right order they ttould make a good sentence Look care 
fully, and tell me how the sentence ought h read " Pronounce 
for S any word he does not know, but give no further help * 
For (b) and (c) say, “ Now tell me how this one ought to 
read ” Tune, i minute each 

(a) A HAVE DOG I FINE 

(b) WOOL THE WAS COAT OF MADE 

(c) CHILD THE PLAYING GARDEN IN THE IS 
Score; 2 plus See scormg standards, page 368 

3 . Verbal Absurdities H (Same as XI, 3) 

Procedure Read each statement and after each one ask, 

“ What IS foolish about ihat^** If the response is ambiguous 
without further explanation, say, ^‘Wltyxsxt {that) foohsh?" 

(a) “I saw a well-dressed ymmg man who was walLmg 
down the street with his hands m Ins pockets and twirhng 
a brand new cane ” 

(b) “A father wrote to his son, *1 enclose ten pounds 
If you do not receive this letter, please send me a telegram ’ ” 

* The ewminer should not use the firet sentence for lUustraUoa in ease the subject 

fails on It. The procedure differs m that re^ject from the 1916 revision. 
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(c) “A soldier on the march a)mplained that ever}” man 
in the regiment was out of step except himself.” 

(d) “A kind-hearted man who was taking a hea\y bag of 
grain to town on his horse sat on his horse and lifted the bag 
to his own shoulder in order to make the load easier for 
the horse.” 

(e) ” A man said to bis friend, ‘ I hope 5'ou live to eat 
the chickens that scratdi the earth on your grave.* ” 

Score/ 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 36S ff. 

4 . * Similarities and Differences 

Procedure: Say, **I*m going to name tu;o things and I 
want you to tell me how they are alike and how they are differ- 
ent. In what way are and alike, and 

haw are they diferent?*' If in (a) or (b) S. omits either of 
the comparisons, ask, ** And how are they the same (or dif-' 
ferent)?'' Make no comment concerning omissions in (c) 
and (d). 

(a) Honey and glue. 

(b) Pencil and pen. 

(c) Banana and lemon. 

(d) Shoe and glove. 

Score; 4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 372 ff. 

5 . * Rhymes: Old form 

Procedure: Say, 

(a) “ You know what a rhyme is, of course. A rhyme is 
a word that sounds like aJiother word. Two words rhyme if 
they end in the same sound. For example, ‘hat,’ ‘bat,’ ‘rat, 
‘sat’ all rhyme with cal. Now see how many words you 
can give that rhyme with date. Ready; go ahead." 

(b) “Now see how many words you can give that rhyme 
with head.” 
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(c) "N0!t> see how many words you can gne that rhsme 
cap ’ ^ 

Tune lumt, 30 seconds each 

Score. 2 plus with 3 rhymes each See scoring stand 
ards, pages 374 S 

6 Repeating 4 Digits Reversed 

Procedure Say, “7 am going to say some numbers, and 
I want you io say them backwards For example, if I should 
say s-j~4, you would say 4-1-5 Ready now, listen care 
fully, and he sure to say the numbers backwards " Before 
eadi senes repeat, Ready now, listen carefully, and he sure 
to say the numbers backwards ” Pronounce the digits dis 
tinctly and with perfectly uniform emphasis at the rate of 
one per second 

(a) s- 8-1-3, (b) c(-i- 7 - 4 , (c) 3 - 7 - 2-9 
Score* I plus The senes must be repeated backT\ards) 
in correct order without error after a single reading 


YEAR X 


1 Block Counting 

Material Card with picture of piles of cubes arranged 
in 2 rows 

Procedure Show the card and, pointing to the first liJus 
tration, asL, "//(w many blocks are there kerc^" Then 
point to the second pile of blocks and ask, And here there 
are Jurw many?'" Then the third and ask, *'And here?" 
These first three arc for illustration onl> and are not 
counted toward the score Correct an> errors which the 
subject makes on the samples and sJiow him how the count 
should be made to include the unseen blocks Then point 
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to the rows below and say, “ Ntnv count them and tell me 
lunv many there arc in each square, be^iiming here (at the 
subject’s left) and u'orking along each row.^* Point to the 
first square and ask, ^*Eow many here?” For the second 
square ask, “ And here? ” Record the count for each square 
in order from S.’s left to his right. Do not allow S. to point 
to each block with a pencil while counting. 

Score: 8 plus 


2 . * Memory for Stories I: The School Concert 

Material: Card with printed selection on it. 

Procedure: Say, “ Bere is a story about ‘ The School Con- 
cert.* Listen carefully while I read it because I shall ask you 
questions about it.” Give S. a copy of the selection and let 
him follow it as you read it aloud. 

The School Concert 

" On December 20th, the chil<iren of the town schools 
held a grand concert in the hall of the high school. All 
the children had some part in the program. The pro- 
gram consisted of singing by the school choir, fancy 
marching, folk dancing, and finally, a Christmas play. 
About 620 parents and friends attended the concen. 
The sale of tickets brought in nearly eighty pounds." 

Remove the child's copy of the selection and proceed 
to ask bfm the following questions; 

(a) *‘Whai was the name of that story?** 

(b) ” Where was it (the concert) held?** 

(c) ”When was it held?** 

(d) ”What did the program consist of?** u.'os 

on the program? ’’) (4 memories) 

(e) ** Bmv many people attended (^eni to) the concert? ’’ 
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(f) “ How much money d.as raised^ ” 

Score: 5 plus (9 possible memones) See sconng 
standards, pages 376 i 


3. * Verbal Absurdities HI 

Procedure: Read each statement and after each one ask 
^'What isfoohsh about that?’* If the response is ambiguous 
without further explanation say, *'Why ts tt {that) foolish’" 

(a) “In the year 1915 many more women than men got 
married in the British Isles 

(b) “A man wished to dig a hole m which to bury some 
rubbish, but could not deade what to do with the dirt from 
the hole A friend suggested that he dig a hole large 
enough to hold the dirt, too ” 

(c) “They began the meeting late, but they set the hands 
of the clock back so that the meeting might surely dose 
before sunset “ 

Score: 2 plus See sconng standards, pages 377 f! 

4 * AbstracfWords I (Same as Xn, 4) 

Procedure Say , *'Whatdowevtcan by ?" or“n 7 /fl/ 

js ?" 

(a) Pity, (b) cunosity, (c) grief, (d) surprise 
Score 2 plus. See sconng standards, pages 380 flf 

5 . Word Naming: Animals 

Procedure' Say, “ Now I uan! to see how many different 
animals "^ou can name MX one minute When I sa'^, heady, 
you begin and say them as fast as you can, and / util count 
them Ready, go ahead" If S hesitates or stops, encour- 
age him to keep on for the full time Time limit, i minute 
Score: 12 ammals named Sec scoring standards, piges 

382 f. 
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6. * Repeating 6 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “/ am going to say some numbers and 
when I have finished 1 want you to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right.“ Before each 
series repeat, Listen carefully, and gel them just right.” 
Pronounce the digits distinctly and with perfectly uniform 
emphasis at the rate of one per second. 

(a) 2-9-4-8-I-6, (b) tHS-2-7-3-S, (c) 5-r-7-2-6-9. 
Score: x plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 


YEAR XI 

1 , * Finding Reasons 

Procedure: Say: 

(a) two reasons why children should obey their par* 
enis.” 

(b) “Give two reasons why there should he plenty of 
railways in the British Isles." 

Score: 2 plus with 2 reasons each. See scoring standards, 
pages 383 ff. 

2 . Copying a Bead Chain from Memory 

Material: Box of 48 kindergarten beads all of the same 
color, 16 round, 16 square, and 16 cylindrical. 

Procedure: Make an ii-bead chain, holding the string 
so that S. can see and say, “Watch carnally what I am 
making because I am going to take this one away and see if 
you can make one just like it.” Make a chain like the sample, 
using I square, 3 roimd, i <ylindrical, i round, i (ylindrical, 

3 round, i square. 

□ OOOaOCDOOOD 
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When complete let S look at it for 5 seconds. Remove 
the chain and tell him to make one just like it. Time limit, 
2 minutes 
Score: No error. 


S. * Verbal Absurdities IT (Same as IX, 3) 

Procedure: Read each statement and after each one ask, 
‘ ‘ What ts foolish about that? ” If the response is ambiguous 
say, “I 7 /iy is it {that) funny?" 

(a) “I saw a well-dressed young man who was walking 
down the street with his bands in his pockets and twirling 
a brand-new cane.” 

(b) “A father wrote to hts son, ‘I enclose ten pounds. If 
you do not receive this letter, please send me a telegram 

(c) “A soldier on the march complained that every man 
in the regiment was out of step except himself ” 

(d) “A kind-hearted man who was taking a heavy bag of 
grain to town on his horse sat on his horse and lifted the bag 
to his own shoulder in order to make the load easier for 
the horse.” 

(e) “A man said to his fnend, I hope you li\e to cat 
the chickens that scratch the earth on your grave 

Score: 4 plus See scoring standards, pages 368 if. 


4 . * Abstract Words n ' (Same as XIII, 4) 

Procedure: Say, "IfVwt is ?" or “UVrat do uv 

mean by ?" 

(a) Connection, (b) compare, (c) conquer, (d) obedi- 
ence, (e) revenge. 

Score: 3 plus See scoring standards, pages 261 ff. 

* This test occurs Form L »l X ear XI, Test T. 
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5. * Similarities: Three thines * 

Procedme: Say, “/h whal way are and 

alike?'' 

(a) Snake, cow, and sparrow. 

(b) Rose, potato, and tree. 

(c) Wool, cotton, and leather. 

(d) Knife-blade, penny, and piece of wire. 

(e) Book, teacher, and newspaper. 

A little ur^g is sometimes necessarj' to secure a re- 
sponse. If S. hesitates or says he doesn't know, urge him 
to try by repeating the question or asking, “ Sow are they 
alike? ” 

Score; 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 265 ff, 

6. Memory for Sentences HI * 

Procedure: Say, Listen ^ and he sure to say exactly what 
I say." 

(a) "At the summer camp the children ^et up early in the 
morning to go swimming." 

(b) “ Yesterday we went for a ride in our car along the road 
that crosses the bridge." 

Score: i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, 
substitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of 
words. 


YEAR XII 

1. * Memory for Designs n 
Material: Card ^ith derign. 

Procedure: Before showing the card, say, "This card 
has a drawing on it. I am going to show it to you for ten 

• THs test occurs also in Forta L at Year XI, Test 6. 

* This test occurs also la Form L at Year XI, Test 4. 
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seconds, then I will lake the card atvay and let yon draw from 
memory what you hate seen Be sure to look 
at the drawing carefully ” Show the card for 
lo seconds Have S reproduce the design 
immediately, and note which is the top of his 
drawing 

Score See scormg standards page 386 



2 Response to Pictures II * 

Material Picture, Messenger Boy 
Procedure Say, *‘Look at this picture and tell me all 
about li ” 

Score See scormg standards, pages 267 f 


* Minkus Completion (Same as S A I, i) 

Maleml SelecUon pnnted in the record booklet 

the fire lealousy he ^*a5 not 

(b) Lincoln aroused no jealousy 

'"‘m he give me his nord. I niH not trust him 

You must not, . imagine that mj sdcnco has 

been due to ignorance the words for 

If S cannot read it - missing 

'■™’-“,mtfs ?Je™5ininu.es 
''toreaplt 
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4. * Abstract Words I (Same as X, 4) 

Procedure: Say, ^'What do we mean by or 

“Tr/;a/« 

(a) Pity, (b) curiosity, (c) grief, (d) surprise. 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 380 ff. 

6. * Picture Absurdities n 

Material: Picture, The Windy Day. 

Procedure: Say, "IP/m/’s foolish about that picture?^' If 
the response is ambiguous, say, Why is ii {iha() foolish? ” 
Score: See scoring standards, page 388. 

6. Repeating 5 Digits Reversed 

Procedure: Say, am going to say some numbers, and I 
want yo2i to say them backwards. For example, if I should 
say 5-1-4, you would say 4-1-5. Ready now; listen care- 
fully, and be sure to say the numbers backwards.'' Before 
each series repeat, “Ready now; listen carefully, and be sure 
to say the numbers backwards." Pronounce the digits dis- 
tinctly and with perfectly uniform emphasis at the rate 
of one per second. 

(a) 5-1-3-9-4, (b) 9 -Z- 5 -I- 6 , (c) j-fr-j-?-!. 

Score: r plus. The series must be repeated backwards in 
correct order without error after a single reading. 


YEAR XIII 


1. * Plan of Search 

Material: Diamond-shaped figure with a small gap in the 
angle nearest the child (in record booklet). 

Procedure: Give S. a pencil and, showing him the figure, 
say, “ Let's suppose that your purse with a lot of money in it 
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has heal lost in this higfidd. Take this pencil and start here 
(pointing) at the gate, and show me where you would go to 
hunt for the purse so as to be sure not to miss it” If S. fails 
to understand that he is to mark the path, add, ^‘Mark 
it with the pencil to show me where you would go to hunt for 
the purse*’ 

If S. stops before there is evidence whether or not any 
plan governs his procedure, say, “But suppose you hadn’t 
found it yet, show me eeerywhert you would go to look for it.” 
No further questioning or urging. 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 389 f. 


2 . Memory for Stories II: ADistinguishedFreachAcrobat 
Material: Card with printed selection on it. 

Procedure: Say, “Eere is a story about ‘A Distinguished 
French Acrobat ’ Listen carrfully while I read it because 
! shall ask you questions about it.” Give S. a copy of the 
selection and let him follow it as you read it aloud. 


A Distinguished French Acrobat 
^^Charles won a reputation as a rope walker in his 
native France. His most distinguished performances, 
however, took place ditting a (our of the United States. 
In 1859, he crossed the Falls of Niagara, a distance of 
about 800 feet, on a tight-rope. This he did in the pres- 
ence of a crowd of 25,000 people. On the fourth of tbe 
following July, he crossed again, blindfolded, trundling a 
wheelbarrow in front of him- It scerns incredible that 
any performer should keep his head while balancing on a 
slender rope over a chasm 300 feet In depth when the 
slightest tremor or giddiness would have sent him to his 
death in the swirling waters below. And yet, on the 19th 
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4. * Abstract Words I (Same as X, 4) 

Procedure: Say, “What do wc mean by ?” or 

“Whatis ?“ 

(a) Pity, (b) curiosity, (c) grief, (d) surprise. 

Score: 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 3S0 5 . 

5. * Picture Absurdities II 

Material: Picture, Hie ‘V\^dy Day. 

Procedure: Say, “Whafs foolish about that picture?^ If 
the response is ambiguous, say, “TT 7 iy is it {thai) foolish?’^ 

Score: See scoring standards, page $88. 

6. Repeating 5 Digits Reversed 

Procedure: Say, “/ am going to say some numbers, and I 
want you to say them backwards. For example, if I should 
say 5-1-4, you would say 4-1-5. Ready now; listen care-- 
fully, and be sure to say the numbers backwards.” Before 
each series repeat, “ Ready now; listen carefully, and be sure 
to say the numbers backwards.” Pronounce the digits dis- 
tinctly and with perfectly uniform emphasis at the rate 
of one per second. 

(a) 5 ~^-3~9-4, (b) 9-2-5-1-6, (c) 2-6-3-7-1. 

Score: 1 plus. The series must be repeated backwards in 
correct order iiithout error after a single reading. 


YEAR XIII 


1 . * Plan of Search 

Material: Diamond-shaped figure with a small gap in the 
angle nearest the child (in record booklet). 

Procedure: Give S. a pencil and, showing him the figure, 
say, “Let's suppose that your purse with a lot of money in it 
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has been lost in this big field. Take tins pencil and start here 
(pointing) at the gate, and shoai} me "where you u<ould go to 
hunt for the purse so as to be sure not to miss it.” If S. fails 
to understand that he is to mark the path, add, “ Mark 
it 'with the pencil to show me where you "would go to hunt for 
the purse.” 

li S. stops helare there is evidence vrhether or not an}- 
plan governs his procedure, say, “But suppose you lusdnU 
found it yet, show me escrywhere you would go to look for it” 
No further questioning or ui^g. 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 389 f. 


8 . MemoryforStories H: ADistingtiishedFrench Acrobat 
Material: Card with printed selection on it. 

Procedure: Say, “Here is a story about *A Distinguished 
French Acrobat.* Listen carefully while 1 read it because 
I shall ask you questions about it.” Give S. a copy of the 
selection and let him follow it as you read it aloud. 


A Distinguished French Acrobai 
“Charles won a reputation as a rope walker in his 
native France. His most distinguished performances, 
however, took place during a tour of the United States. 
In 1859, be crossed the Falls of Niagara, a distance of 
about Soo feet, on a tight-rope. This he did in the pres- 
awyt of a. crowd of aj^oco people. On the fourth of the 
following July, he crossed again, blindfolded, trundling a 
wheelbarrow in front of him. It seems incredible that 
any performer should keep his head while balancing on a 
slender rope over a chasm 300 feet in depth when the 
slightest tremor or giddiness would have sent him to his 
death in the swirling waters below. Andyet, on theipth 
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of August, he crossed a third time carrying a man on his 

back. The next year he crossed for the fourth time walk- 
ing on stilts.” 

Remove S.’s copy of the selection and proceed to ask him 
the following questions: 

(a) '‘JVJiat was his first distingtiiskcd performatice during 
his tour of the United States? ” 

(b) “ Bow many people saw him do it?” 

(c) “ Bow did he cross Niagara the second time?” 

(d) “ Bow great a distance did he cross?” 

“ Bow did he cross the third time? ” 

(f) “ Bow deep was the chasm? {How deep was it?) ” 

(g) “How did he cross the fourth time?” 

Score: 5 plus. See scoring standards, pages 389 f. 

S. * Dissected Sentences II * 

Material: Cards on which disarranged words are printed 
in capitals. 

Procedure: Show the sentences (me at a time in the order 
indicated. Before giving S. the first sentence, say, with 
the card in your hand but held so that S. can’t see the 
words until you have completed your instructions, “ Here 
is a sentence that has the words all mixed up so that they 
don't make any sense. If the words were turned around in 
the right order they would make a good sentence. Look care- 
fully, and tell me how the sentence ought to read.” Pronounce 
for S. any word that he doesn’t know, but give no further 
help.* For (b) and (c) say, “Now tell me how this one 
ought to read.” Time, i minute each. 

(a) FOR THE STARTED AN WE COUNTRY EARLV 
AT HOUR. 

* This test occurs also in Form L at Year XllI, Test j. 

’ In the present test no illustration is given. In the old revision the eramiow 
pennitted torcad thefirst sentence coirecUy if the subject was unable to succeed with It- 
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(b) TO ASKED PAPER MY TEACHER CORRECT I 
MY 

(c) A DEFENDS DOG GOOD HIS BRAVELY 
MASTER 

Score 2 plus See scotmg standards, pages 276 f 


4 * Abstract Words II (Same as XI, 4 ) 

Procedure Say. “lYM « ?" or "WU io wc 

mean by 1”’ u ^ 

(a) Connection, (b) compare, (c) conquer, (d) obedi 

ence, (e) revenge 

Score 4 plus See scormg standards, pages 261 fl 


B Problems of Fact ' 

“ Tell me what yen mean, exflam it ) 
ft) "My neighbor has been hmnng queer visitors First a 

doctor came ^ ^ happened 

(preacher, priest, or ramil __ 

there?" H the response is aaeam, 

hts life saw a while hoy rt f g S 

r- ,enl atYearXUI Test4 
‘ This test occurs also m Form 
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$. * Memory for Sentences IV 

Procedure: Say, Listen, and be sure to say exactly what 

T jay.” 

(a) “ The aeroplane made a careful landing in the space 
which had been prepared for it.’* 

(b) “Tom Brou'ii’s dog ran quickly down the road with a 
huge hone in his moutk.” 

Score: i plus. No error. Errors include omissions, sub- 
stitutions, additions, changes in words or in order of words. 


YEAR XIV 

1 , * Reasoning 

Material: Card on which the problem is stated. 

Procedure: Give S. a copy of the problem and let him 
have it to look at as you read it aloud and while he is 
solving it. 

“ilfy house was burgled last Saturday. I was at honre 
all of the morning but out during the afternoon until 5 o'clock. 
My father left the house at j o’clock ojid my brother was there 
until 4. At what time did the burglary take place? " 

If the response is either “after 4” or “before yf’ to 
explain what he means. 

Score; See scoring standards, page 39s. 

2 . Picture Absurdities III * 

Material: Picture, The Shadow. 

Procedure; Showing the picture, ask, “What’s foolish 
about that picture?” If the response is ambiguous, ask, 
“TT7;y is it (that) foolish?” 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 27S f. 

* Tlus test occurs also ia Fona L at V'ear XIV, Ttsl-j. 
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3 * Onentation: Direction I (Same as A A , 6) 

Procedure Read the foUonmg directions distinctlj, 
emphasizing the critical words 

(a) *' II hich direction would you haic to face so that your 
right hand would he toiiard the north ? 

(tf S points or saj s, “ That uay/ ' say, ‘ IT 7 ;j/ is the name 
of the dtrcclton you uould have to face etc )? ” 

(b) ^‘Suppose you are going cast, then turn to your nght, 
uhat direction are you going now^** 

(c) ‘‘Suppose you are going south, then (urn to your left, 
then turn to your right, uhat direction are you going now^” 

(d) “Suppose you are going north, then turn right, then 
turn nght again, then turn left, what direction are you going 
now?” 

(e) “Suppose you are going west, then turn nght, then 
turn nght again, (hen turn nght again, then turn left, iihat 
direction are you going now'*” 

It IS permissible to repeat the directions if S becomes 
confused or cannot remember the problem 
Score' 3 plus See scoring standards, page 392 

4 * Abstract Words HI (Same as A A , i) 

Procedure Say, ‘ What is f” or "Ti hat do ue 

mean by ?” 

(a) Generosity, (b) independent, (c) envy, (d) au- 
thonty, (e) justice 

Score 3 plus See sconng standards, pages 393 ff 

6 * Ingenuity (Same as A A , 2 , S A 11 , 2 ) 

Procedure The problem is given orally and may be 
repeated if necessary (a) “A mother sent her boy to the rt-er 
to bring back exactly 2 pints of water She ga-e him a 5 pint 
can and a 3 pint can Show me how the boy can measure out 
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exactly 2 pints of icater using noUnng but these two carts and 
not guessing at the amount. You should begin by filling the 
5-pint can first. Remember^ you have a £-pint can and a 
3-pint can and you must bring back exactly 2 pints of u'ater.”' 

Use the same formula for (b) and (c). 

(b) 9-pmt can and 5-pint can to get 13 pints. Begin by 
filling the Q-pint can. 

(c) 3-pmt can and S-pint can to get i pint. Begin b)’ 
filling the 3-pint can. 

The subject is not allowed to use pencil and paper. B 
he resorts to a method that involves guessing, tell him that 
he must measure out the water without guessing. ErgDlain, 
also, if necessary', that it is a fair problem, not a catch. 
Encourage him to keep on tiydog throughout the 3-minute 
period allowed for each problem, but if he has failed on 
the first problem it is not necessary to go on to (b) and (c). 

Score; i plus. See scoring standards, page 395. 


S. Reconciliation of Opposites (Same as Sj\. I, 6) 

Procedure: Say, “/« vr/iai usty are and 

a/rfcc?” 

(a) Winter and summer. (d) JIuch and little, 

(b) Happy and sad (e) Beginning and end. 

(c) Ix)ud and soft 

Even though S. is failing the items, all five must be 
given. If, as sometimes happens, S. fails to grasp the idea 
until several items ba\*e been given, a correction of the pre- 
ceding items is accepted if offered spontaneously. If S. 
says they are opposite, repeat the question with emphasis 
on alike. 

Score; 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 395 £f. 

* If the subject fils, we do cot eipUia the lolatioa. The procedure dUen fa thi 
respect froia tie 1916 ro-isiaa. 
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AVERAGE ADULT 

1 . * Abstract Words HI (Same as XIV, 4) 

Procedure: Say, “Whai is ?” or "Whal do ire 

mean by . 

(a) Generosity, (b) independent, (c) envy, (d) au- 
thority, (e) justice. 

Score: 4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 393 11. 


. *Ingentuty (Same as XIV, 5: S.A. II, 2) 

Procedure: The problem is given oraUy and may be 
repeated U necessary (a) “A oiolherscm 
to bring back exactly 2 pints ofiveter. She gave him a s-P>nl 
can and a 3-pint can. Slum me hem the boy can measure 
out exactly 2 pints of water using nothing but these In-a ^ans 
IZZ Jng at Ihe amount. You should 
the S-Pint can fast. Remember you hare 
3-pint can and you must bring back exactly 2 pints of aater. 
Use the same formula for (b) and (c). t. • k 

W 9 plnT^ and 5-pint can to get .3 P.n‘s- 

3'"p‘Lr<^ ^d 8-pint can to get . pint. Begin by 
filling the 3-pint can. jj 

The subject is “ tellHm that 

he resorts to a ^ guessing. E.vp!ain 

he must measure out A J ^ ^ 

also, if necessary, tot throughout the thrce- 

Encourage hun to keep „|,em, but if he has failed 

minute period allowe to go on to (b) and (c). 

on the first problem It isnot nect^Ot E" 

Score: a plus. See sconng standards, page 397 
■ It tbs na. . t a» ■>» 
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3. * Opposite Analogies III 

Procedure: Say, 

(a) rabhit is timid; a lion is ” 

(b) Trees are terrestrial; stars are ” 

(c) ‘‘A group made up of dissimilar things is heterogene- 
ous; one made up of things which are alike is " 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, page 398. 

4. Codes 1 

Material: Message and code printed in capitals in the 
record booklet. 

Procedure: Show S. the code given in the record booklet 
and say: “ ffere is a message that has been written two ways. 
This is what we want to say, *Come to London’ (pointing) 
and here it is in code (pointing and reading the letters). 
Each letter here in the code stands for a letter up here in the 
message.” Indicate each letter, or letters, in the code and 
the corresponding letter in the message. “ You think out 
how it goes, what the system is, and then write HURRY in 
code.” 

If the first code is solved correctly, say, when presenting 
the second, “Now think this one otU aiid then write HURR Y 
in this code.” If there is more than one error on the first 
code, it is unnecessary to give the second. If necessarj', 
explain to S. that a code is a way of sending secret messages. 

It is permissible for S. to write out the alphabet as an aid 
if he wishes, but E. must in no way suggest his doing so or 
assist him with the alphabet. Time limit, 3 nunutes each. 

(a) COME TO LONDON 
BNL D S N KNMCNM 

(b) COME TO LONDON 
AMKC RM JML BML 

Score: 1}^ plus. See scoring standards, page 398. 
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5. Proverbs I 

Procedure Say, “ Here ts a prtrerb, and ^ou are supposed 
to idl what tt means For example, this proverb, * Large oaks 
from hllte acorns grow,* means that great things may have 
small beginnings What does this one mean? 

(a) “ We only know the north of naler uhai the well ts dry ” 

(b) ** No wind can do hint good aho steers for no port 

(c) Don*t judge a book by tts cover ” 

Score: 2 plus See sconng standards, pages 398 £f. 


B. Onentation: Direction I (Same as XIV, 3) 

Procedure Read the foUowmg directions distinctly, em 
phasmng the cntical words 

(a) • Which direction uouldiouheu to face so that your 
right hand icotild ie toward the noM^ 

(n S pomts or says, “ TIarl any,” sa> , "What ts the name 
oj the direction you uoutd ha-e to face etc )? 

(b) “Suppose you are going eMt, then turn to your nght, 

what direction are you going now”’ 

(c) "Suppose you are going south, then turn to your left, 

then turn to your nght, ahat direction 

tnSttganV/totrnS,^^ 'direction are you going 

turn nght again, then turn ngui s 
‘'rrp::^:hr'tr;^at um dirc^s H S becomes 
confused or cannot remember the 

Score- 4 plus See sconng standards, page 400 
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7. * Essential Differences (Same as S.A. II, 3) 

Procedure: Say, is the principal diference be- 
tween and Repeat for each item. 

(a) Work and play. 

(b) Ability and achievement. 

(c) Optimist and pessimist. 

Score: 2 plus. See scormg standards, pages 400 S. 


8 . Binet Paper Cutting 

Material: Six-inch squares of paper. 

Procedure; Taking one of the sheets, say, *‘Wciich care- 
fully what I do. See, I fold the paper this way (folding it 
over once in the middle), then I fold it this way (folding it 
again in the middle, but at right angles to the first fold). 
Now I will cut out a piece just here'* (indicating). Cut out 
a small triangular piece from the middle of the 
side ’tvhich presents but one edge. Leave the 
folded paper exposed, but pressed fiat against 
the table. The fragments cut from the paper 
should be kept out of sight. Indicating the 3" X 3^ 
square in the booklet say, **Moke a drawing here to show 
how this paper would look if it were unfolded (opened). 
Draw lines to show where the paper would be creased and show 
how and where it would be cut." If S. omits either the creases 
or the cuts, repeat, Draw lines to show where the paper would 
be creased and show how and where it would be cut." 

Score; The test is passed if the creases in the paper are 
properly represented, if the holes are drawn in the correct 
number, and if they are located correctly, that is, both on 
the same crease and each about half way between the center 
of the paper and the outside. The shape of the holes is 
disregarded. 
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SUPERIOR ADULT I 

1 . * MinViig Completion (Same as XII, 3) 

Material: Selection printed in the record booUet. 
Procedure: Have S. ffll in the missing n ord for each blanlt 
in the selection printed in the booklet. Say, "Write the 
missing word in each blank. Put just one word in each 

(a) We like to make toffee . . to roast chestnuts over 

the fire. , » ic i. 

(b) Lincoln aroused no jealousy he was not selfish. 

(c) he give me his word, I will not trust him. 

(d) You must not, , imagine that my silence has 

been due to ignorance of nhat is going on. 

Time limit, 5 minutes „ os t 

Score; 3 plus See scoring standards, pages 3S6 f. 

2 . * Opposite Analogies IV (Same as S,A. III. o) 

Procedure: Say, . „ 

(a) "Ability is nalicc; Miicalion is 

eWi *^Musicis Itarmoftious, twtsets 

%-lTrslwhoialksugreatdeaUsW^^^^ 

has little to say is ^ x j vde mtfPAoi 

Score; i plus. See scormg standards, page 4 3 

3 . * Essential Similarities • . • ,1 -rhich 

„ a .... rt^v "What is the pnnapal way in wmen 
. tnd . are alike?" Repeat for each item. 

(a) Farming and manufacturing. 

(b) JleiUng and burning. 

s::tnng standards, pageserf. 
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4 . Repeating 6 Digits Reversed * 

Procedure: Say, “ J am going to say some numbers, and 
I want you to say them backwards. For example, if I shuld 
say S~i-4, you would say 4-1-5. Ready now; listen care- 
fully, and be sure to say the numbers backwards.’' Before 
each series repeat, Ready now; listen carefully, and he sure 
to say the numbers backwards’* Rate, one per second. 
Avoid accent or rhythm. 

(a) 4-7-i-9-5^. (b) S-8-3-6-9-4, (c) 7-5-2-6-1-8. 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated backivards 
in correct order without error after a single reading. 

6, * Sentence Building H 

Procedure: Say, “ Norw make up a sentence that has in it 
the three words ” 

(a) Ceremonial, dignity, impresaon. 

(b) Baffle, cunning, pursuit. 

(c) Failure, business, incompetent 

Score: 2 plus. See swring standards, pages 404 f. 

5. Reconciliation of Opposites (Same as XIV, 6) 

Procedure: Say, “/» what way are and 

alike?” 

(a) Winter and summer. (d) Much and little. 

(b) Happy and sad. (e) Beginning and end. 

(c) Loud and soft. 

Even though S. is failing the items, all five must be given. 

If, as sometimes happens, S. fails to grasp the idea until 
several items have been pven, a correction of the preceding 
items is accepted if offered spontaneously. If S. saj’s they 
are opposite, repeat the question with emphasis on alike. 

Score: 4 plus. See scoring standards, pages 395 ff. 

* Tbl« test occurs also ia Fom L st Supoior Adult Les'cl L Test 4* 
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SUPERIOR ADULT II 

1 . * Proverbs II 

Procedure: Say, “Here ts a proverb, and you are sup- 
posed to tell what it means. For example, this proverb, 
'Large oaks from little acorns grow/ means that great things 
may have small beginnings. What does this one mean?'* 
If another set has preceded, say, “ Sere is another proverb. 
What docs this one mean? ” 

(a) “The mouse that has but one hole is easily taken.” 

(b) “ You must not throw pearls before swine.” 

Score: i plus. See scoring standards, pages 405 f. 


2, * Ingenuity (Same as XIV, 5; A.A„ 2) 

Procedure: The problem is given orally and may be 
repeated if necessary, (a) “A mother sent her boy to tlus 
river to bring back exactly 2 pints of wafer. She gave him 
u 5-pint can and a s-pint can. Show me how the hoy can 
measure out exactly 2 pints of water using nothing but these 
two cans and not guessing at the amowit. You should begin 
by filling the 5-pint can first. Remember, yon have o s-pint 
can and a 3-pint can and you vmst bring back exactly z pints 
of water” * 

Use the same formula for (b) and (c). 

(b) 9-pint can and s-pint can to get 13 pints. Begin 
by filling the 9-pint can. 

(c) 3-pint can and S-pint can to get i pint. Begin b}- 
filling the 3-pint can. 

The subject is not allowed to use pencil and paper. If 
he resorts to a method that involves guessing, tell him that 
he must measure out the waterwithout guessing. Explain. 

* tt the subject /ails, we do sot espUin tbeMlutioB. 
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also, if necessary, that it is a fair problem, not a catch. 
Encourage him to keep on trying throughout the 3- 
minute period allowed for each problem, but if he has 
failed on the firat problem it is not necessary to go on to 
(b) and (c). 

Score; 3 plus. See scoring standards, page 407. 

3. * Essential Differences (Same as A.A., 7) 

ProceduTe: Say, ^*What is the principal difcrencc he- 
tu'cen and ?” Repeat for each item. 

(a) Work and play. 

(b) Ability and achievement. 

(c) Optimist and pessimist. 

Score; 3 plus. See scoring standards, pages 400 £F. 

4. * Repeating 8 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “/ am going h say some numbers and 
when 1 have finished I want yoti to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right. ' ' Before each series 
repeat, Listen carefully, and gei them just right.** Rate, 
one per second. Avoid accent and rhythm. 

(a) 2-9-6 -i~5 -8-3-7 

(b) 7-4-9-6-3-5~2-8 

(c) 6-2-9 -i-7 -3^5-8 

Score: 1 plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a single reading. 

5. Codes n 

Material: ^lessage and code printed in capitals in the 
record booklet. 

Procedure; Show S. the code given in the record booklet 
and say, “ Here is a message that has been written two 
This is what we want to say, ^Come to London' (pointing) 
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and here U is in code (pointing and reading tlie letters). 
Each letter here in the code stands for a letter up here m the 
message." Indicate each letter, or letters, in the code and 
the corresponding letter in the message. " You think out 
how it goes, what the system is, and then write HURRY in 

code.’ ’ , . 

If the first code is solved correctly, say, when present- 
ing the second, "Now think this one out and then write 
burry in this code." If necessary, explain to S. that a 
code is a way of sending secret messages “ 
for S. to write out the alphabet as an aid it ^ 

E. must in no way suggest his doing so or assist him with 
the alphabet. Time limit, 3 minutes each. 

(a) COME TO LONDON 
DNND UNMNOCPM 

(b) COME TO LOND ON 
atsttf "RP TPLEMO 

If S gives an incorrect answer to (a), ask, “TlV/af is the 
//*?!• ” This question is used as a caution, and 

rule for this code? letters is then 

if a ^ttei the time limit. The 

(rshTdd b^ ^ven e^-cn in cases in which no response has 

’'TeomTfpius m'. with half credit each. See scoring 
standards, page 398. 
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donH need io remember the exact words, but listen care- 
fully so that you can tell me ecerything it says.'* If 
S.A. m has preceded, say only, ‘^Here is another short 
selection. Repeat as much of this one as yon can.” 

Value of Life 

“Many opinions have been given on the value of life. 
Some call it good, others call it bad. It would be nearer 
correct to say that it is mediocre, for on the one hand our 
happiness is never as great as we should like, and on the 
other hand our misfortunes are never as great as our 
enenues would wish for us. It is this mediocrity of life 
which prevents it from being radically unjust.” 

Score: See scoring standards, pages 297 f. 


SUPERIOR ADULT III 

1 . Proverbs HI 

Procedure: Say, “ Bere is a proverb, and you are supposed 
io tell what it means. For example, this proverb, 'Large 
oaks from little acoriis grow,’ means that great things may have 
small beginnings. What does this one mean?” If another 
set has preceded, say, “ Bcrc is another proverb. What does 
this one mean?” 

(a) ''Let sleeping dogs lie." 

(b) ” A bad workman quarrels with his tools.” 

(c) “IPs an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 40S f. 
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2. * Memory for Sentences V 

Procedure: Say, *’Lislen, and he sure to say exactly what 
I say* 

(a) 'At th efid oj the rccck Oie newspaper pullished a 
complete account of the experiences of the great explorer.’* 

Score: No error. Errors include omissions, substitu- 
tions, additions, changes in words or in order of words. 

3 . * Orientation: Direction n 

Material: Card on which the problem is stated. 

Procedure: Give S. a copy of the problem and Jet him 
have it to look at as you read it aloud and while he is 
solving it. Do not allow S. to use pencil and paper. 

(a) “7 drcrce south three miles, turned to my left atid drove 
east two miles, then turned to my left again and drove three 
miles, and then to my left again and drove one mile. What 
direction was / going then? ” 

(b) “ Bow far was I from my starting point when 1 
stopped?” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 409 f. 


4 . Repeating 9 Digits 

Procedure: Say, “I am going to say some tnmbers and 
when I have finished I want you to say them just as I do. 
Listen carefully, and get them just right:’ Before each series 
repeat, ‘'Listen car<fully, and get them just right.’' Rate, 
one per second. Avoid accent and rhythm. 

(a) 3-7-1-S-2H5-4-9-5 

(b) 7--3'9'4-S-i~5-*2-d 

(c) 8 'S' 2 - 9 -^ 3 -i- 4-7 

Score: i plus. The series must be repeated in correct 
order without error after a ringle reading. 
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6. * Opposite Analogies IV (Same as S.A. I, 2) 

Procedure: Say, 

(a) Ability is native; education is ” 

(b) Music is iiarmofiious; noise is ” 

(c) “ A person who talks a great deal is loquacious; one who 

has little to say is ” 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 403, 410. 

6. * Repeating Thought of Passage II: Tests 

Procedure: Say, am going to read a short paragraph. 
When I have finished you arciorepcat as much of it as you can-. 
You don't need to remember the exact words, but listen care- 
fully so that you can tell me everything it says.^^ If SA. H 
has preceded, say only, *‘Bere is another short seleclioth 
Repeat as much of this one as you can.*' 

“Tests such as we are now making are of \'alue both 
for the advancement of science and for the infonnation 
of the person who is tested. It is important for science 
to learn how people differ and on what factors these dif- 
ferences depend. If we can separate the influence of 
heredity from the influence of environment we may be 
able to apply our knowledge so as to guide human devel- 
opment. We may thus in some cases correct defects and 
develop abilities which we might otherwise neglect.” 

Score: See scoring standards, page 410. 
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6 . * Opposite Analogies IV (Same as S.A. I, 2) 
T'tocedure: Say, 

(a) Ahiliiy is native; education is ” 

(b) Music is harmonious; noise is ” 

(c) “A person who talks a great deal is loquacious; one who 
has little to say is . . . 

Score: 2 plus. See scoring standards, pages 403, 410. 

6 . * Repeating Thought of Passage II : Tests 

Procedure: Say, am going to read a short paragraph. 
When I have finished you are to repeat as much of it as yon cam 
You don't need to remember the exact words, hut listen care- 
fully so that you can tell me everything it says.” If S.A. II 
has preceded, say only, “ Here is another short selection. 
Repeat as much of this one as you ca 7 t.” 

“Tests such as we are now making are of value both 
for the advancement of science and for the information 
of the person who is tested. It is important for science 
to leam how people differ and on what factors these dif- 
ferences depend. If we can separate the influence of 
heredity from the influence of environment we may be 
able to apply our knowledge so as to guide human devel- 
opment. We may thus in some cases correct defects and 
develop abilities which we might otherwise neglect.” 

Score: See scoring standards, page 410. 
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INTRODUCTION 

SCORING THE REVISED SCALES 


In devising the standards for sconng, the first consideration 
has been to secure objectivity without sacrificing the qualita 
tive values of the individual test method To tins end w e have 
made the instructions as expliat as possible The pnnciples 
involved in the scoring of each test have been explained and 
many illustrations given of responses that have been scored 


plus or minus 

Responses chosen for illustration have been selected from 
the standardization data and have been given for the most part 
in the exact words of the subjects The basis for the selection 


of these responses has been to include only a few typical exam 
pies of success and failure, concerning the sconng of which 
there is usually httle question once the sconng pnnaple has 
been grasped, and to give examples chiefl} of responses which 
are just above or just below the passing hne We have in 
eluded, also, certain responses which are so ambiguous that 
they cannot be scored according to our standards without 
further questiomng Where such questiomng has been neces 
sary m the examples given, the subject's first response has 
been followed by a (Q) and then the additional resfwnse 
recorded and classified as either plus or minus It has been 
obviously impossible, of course, to include all of the doubtful 
and aU of the ambiguous responses but the 
should serve as models to facilitate the sconng of obtained 
responses with which they are to be compared 

The importance of adherence to standard procedures c^n 
hardly be overemphasized Standardized procedures 
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scoring are no less essential than standardized procedures for 
giving the tests, and the examiner should acquaint himself 
thoroughly with these standards before attempting to use 
the scales.* 

* A general discussion o! scoring nas been given in Part I. Chanter IV. 
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1. Three-Hole Fonn Board 
This simplified form board has a high interest value for 
young children Gesell found it usable for the location of the 
easiest block (the circle) as far down m the scale as the twelve 
months* level Om 5 " X & board is smaller than the one 
Gesell * used and our bright red blocks contrast with the dark 
green of the board and insets Thesmall blocks (i}4 'X xH") 
are easy for small hands to handle, but it is doubtful whether 
the bnghtly colored blocks add anything of value, as children 
under three and a half have been found to show more mterest 
m form than in color * The test shows a good increase in per 
cent passing with age and is usable at several age levels when 
Its difficulty is increased by rotating the board and by requir 
mg two successes out of three trials At this level, one sue 
cess out of two trials is required for passing 

2 Identifying Objects by Name 
One of the significant stages in the development of the use of 
verbal symbols in speech is the acquisition of naming habits 
It is a simpler task for a child to point to an object which the 
examiner names than to designate and name the object him 
self Comprehension of language heard precedes the abOity 
to apply word symbols orally In this test, we are conamed 
only with the child’s abihtv to identify common objects by 
name This is the easiest test m the scale and one of the most 
mteresting to the younger children, who are delighted mth the 



tiny objects and respond eagerly, usually forgetting very 
promptly any shyness or timidity. The test is passed if four 
out of six of the objects are identified. 

3. Identifying Parts of the Body 

This test has replaced the one used in the old scale which re« 
quired the child to point to his own nose, eyes, mouth, and 
hair. In that form it was objectionable because b}- centering 
the child’s attention on himself it tended to increase self- 
consciousness and embarrassment, a fault which made it a 
poor beginning test at an. age when sb^mess and negati^dsm are 
so marked.' By using a brightly colored paper doll we are able 
to determine whether the cluld comprehends simple language, 
without so much likelihood of arousing resistance and in- 
tensifying shyness. Three out of four must be plus to pass 
the test. 

4. Block Building: Tower 

The block-building test strongly appeals to the natural in- 
terest of children in manipulating materials. Indeed, it is 
necessary to make sure that the child’s performance is a re- 
sponse to the examiner’s request and in imitation of his tower 
rather than just a spontaneous play activity which is set off by 
the presence of the familiar play material. Our data agree 
with Gesell’s in placing this test at the two-year level. The 
tower must be built of four or more blocks to receive credit. 
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6. Picture Vocabulary (Same as II-6, 4, III, 2, III-6, 2 
IV, I) 

The puipose of thjs test is to determine whether the sight 
of a fanuhar object m a picture provokes recognition and calls 
up the appropnate name Accordingly, responses which 
designate the object by its use, like “sleep” for “bed,” are 
scored minus, also, responses which give a crude description, 
such as “rain thing” for “umbrella,” we have scored minus 
Naming the part for the whole or the whole for the part, such 
as “finger” for “hand” or “tree” for “leaf,” are scored minus 
“Thing” IS minus If, however, the child uses the plural 
instead of the singular, saying, for example, “That’s a shoes” 
or "Some shoes,” we have scored the response plus Likewise 
familiar childish names for an object, such as “patty” for 
“hand,” have been considered satisfactory * 

1 She* 

Plm “That’s a shoes ” “Some shoes” “Boots” 
Minus “Foot” 

2 Clock 

Plus “Watch ” “Tockie ” “A tick dock ” “A time 
dock” “Tick tick” 

Minus “Wnst watch” "A tune " 

3 Chair 

Plus “Seat” 

Minus “Bench ” 
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6. Eoitse 

Phis. “Home.” “Where you go in home.” “Play- 
house.” “Dolly house.” “School.” “Building.” 

Minas. “Some windows.” “Store.” “Bam.” 

7. Table 

Flos. “ A sand-table.” 

Minus. “Bench.” 

8 . Hand 

Plus. “ It’s a man’s hand.” “ Lady’s hand.” “ Handle.” 
“Patty.” 

Minus. “A arm.” “A finger.” "A glove.” 

9. Fork 

Mimis. “Spoon.” 

TO. Basket 

Plus. “Easter basket.” “Bakset.” “Bassik.” 

11. Glasses 

Plus. “Glass.” “A eye-glasses.” “Spectacles.” 
“Specs.” 

Mintis. “Eyes.” 

12. Gun 

Plus. “B. B. gun.” “Rifle.” “A shoot gun.” “War 
gun.” “Air rifle.” “Shotgun.” 

Minus. “A shoot.” “Shooter.” “Pistol.” 

13. Tree 

Minus. “Flowers.” “Christmas tree.” 

14. Cup 

Plus. “Cup of milk.” “Teacup.” 

Minus. "Dish.” “Glass.” “Bowl.” “Pottie.” 

“Pitcher.” 

15. Umbrella 

Plus. “Parasol." “Sun shade.” 

Minus. “Rain thing.” “Cane.” 
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16 Pocket knife 

Phis “Jack kiwfe “ ‘Knives “ 

Mitius “Butcher knife ” 

17 Stool 

Phis “Piano stool " “Bathroom stool ” 

J^Tniits Chair’* “High chair” “Piano chair” 

18 Leaf 

hus “A tree leaf ’ “Maple leaf ' 

Mvuts “Tree” “Flower” “Bush ’ “Plant” 
“Weed ” 

The test is passed if two pictures are correctly named 
6. Word Combinations 

Two or more words must be combined appropriately to meet 
the requirements of this test The repetition of two syllables 
such as dada, bebey mama applied to a faimhar object or person 
marks the emergence of true language from the babbling stage 
and occurs usually before the end of the first year, but it is not 
until considerably later that the child begins to use two words 
meaningfully McCarthy * found the mean number of words 
per response for her two year-old subjects to be i 8 We have 
found that 77 per cent of our two year-old subjects were able 
to combine at least two words into a "functionally complete” 
even though “structurally incomplete” response Such word 
combinations as “See kitty,” "Dat bow wow,” and “Bye 
bye car,” are, according to the accompanying gestures and in 
flections, perfectly understandable as declarations, commands, 
interjections, or other designations of soaal or affectne im 
port It IS this early two word sentence stage that meets the 
requirements for success at this level The single word 
sentence, charactenstic of a much earlier developmental level, 
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is, of course, not satisfactory, and words repeated parrot- 
fashion after mother or examiner do not fulfill the requirements 
of the test. 

PUis. “3klama bye-bye,” “All gone,” “See man,” etc. 

Mintcs. “B 3 ’e-b}’e,” “Night-night,” “Bow-wo\r,” etc. 

Alternate. Obeying Simple Commands (Cf. 111-6, i) 
If it is necessary to use an alternate at this age level, Obeying 
Simple Commands may be credited if two of the three trials 
are plus. 


YEAR II-6 

1. Identifying Objects by Use 

Identifying objects by use is probably a simplified form of 
giving definitions by use, only here the child must fit the 
definition to the familiar object. At this level, language com- 
prehension is probably a factor in success on the test. The 
objects which have been chosen and their uses are familiar 
to children of two and a half, but knowing an object is different 
from identifying it in response to a verbal description of it. 
The task is difficult at this age and it is not until the age of 
three and a half that children are able to get five out of the six 
items of the test. At two and a half we have found that 77 
per cent of the children identify three or more objects. Three 
of the objects must be correctly identified to pass the test. 

2. Identifying Parts of the Body (Cf. II, 3 ) 

All four parts must be correctly indicated to score plus at 
fbis level. 
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3. Naming Objects 

Here, as in the picture-vocabulary test, we are interested 
in the child's abih'ty to name common objects. This time 
however, the obj'ect itself in miniature is presented. The 
object must be named. Responses in terms of use or descrip- 
tion are minus. “Thing” is minus, but plural for singular, 
and familiar childish names are considered satisfactory. The 
only item of the three that presents any particular difficulties 
is motor-car. Satisfactory responses mclude such familiai 
designations as "car,” "’chine,” "automobile," "bus," and 
''ambulance.” It is not, however, a "choo-choo,” “bye-bye,” 
a “dump car,” “truct,” etc. The test is passed if four of the 
objects are correctly named. 

4. Picture Vocabulary (Cf. 11, 5 ) 

At this level, nine of the pictures must be correctly named to 
pass the test. 

5. Repeating Two Digjts 

Repeating digits is a test which is very apt to arouse negativ- 
ism in young children. Even though we begin with the repe- 
tition of a single digit, considerable urging is usually necessarj’ 
and complete refusal to comply is not uncoiomon The test 
has been retained at this level in spite of this serious dis- 
ad vantage because of its value to the scale It has a very good 
increase in the per cent of children passing from one age to the 
next and its correlation with the composite score is .62. The 
test is passed if one of the three scries is repeated without 
error. 

6 . Three-Hole Form Board: Rotated (Cf. II, i) 

The test is passed if there is one successful response in two 
trials. 
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Alternate. Identifying Objects by Name (Cf. II, 2) 
This test may be used at this level if five of the six objects 
are correctly identified. 


YEAR III 


1. Strin^g Beads 

Bead strin^ng involves complex motor coordinations. Its 
interest value is high, as it fits into the diild’s everyday e^eri- 
ence and utilizes familiar material and the play attitude. Our 
data show the test to be one of the easiest at this age le^’el• 
There is a rapid increase in difficulty; only about 50 per cent 
of the dfildren of age two and a half pass the test, 73 per cent 
at age three, and 95 per cent at three and a half. Descoeudres 
locates the test at age three and a half.* A four-bead chain is 
scored plus. 

2. Picture Vocabulary (Cf. 11, 5) 

Twelve plus fulfills the requirements for passing at this level. 

3. Block Building: Bridge 

Another of the block-building tests is building a bridge in 
imitation of the examiner’s model. Although our scoring of 
tbk test is a little more lenient than Gesell’s (the child is not 
penalized for continuing to build by adding a tower to the 
bridging block) we find 73 i>er cent of our three-year-old sub- 
jects passing the test while from 65 to 8$ per cent of Gesell’s 
cases were credited with a successful performance at that level. 
The test is passed if the two base blocks, separated by an appre- 
ciable space, arc bridged by a third. 

• Descoendres, Alice. Leit^loppen^iernfanldeifuzitepteru. Paris: Delicba® 
etMestli, 1922. 
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4. Picttire Memories 

This test was devised to gauge the memory span for non- 
verbal material by using pictures instead of words or digits. 
Control of attention is a very important element in success 
herCj as is also comprehension of directions and the control of 
a directing idea. Making the material interesting and mean- 
ingful for this age level incurs the danger that the child may 
become so absorbed in the pleasure of the naming activity that 
he will forget the task. Of course, if he goes on to name every- 
thing else in the picture he cannot be given credit for success 
in picking out the objects seen on the preceding card. 

Baldwin and Stecher * found an increase in picture memor>’ 
span from two to si?, and believe that the test is uselul in 
separating “the more mature and intelligent children from the 
undeveloped.” The test is passed if either (a) or (b) is plus. 

6. Copying a Circle 

Drawing from a model has always proved to be a very satis- 
factory test at the various age levels at which it has been used. 

It has come to be a standard test form for inteUigecce scales. 

At this level the design and its execution are ver>' simple. All 
that is required is that the subject shall achieve a rotai>’ mo- 
tion in reproducing the drcle. The circle need not be com- 
pletely closed and though it must be approximately round, a 
somewhat elliptical form is scored plus. One satisfactorj*' 
response in three passes the test. On page zo2 are illustra- 
tions of satbfactoiy and unsatisfactory responses. 

6. Repeating Three Digits 

There is stid some difficulty in securing willing cooperation 
in repeating digits at this Ie^'el, and the e.xaminer vnW ocoa- 
sionaJJy need to exercise considerable ingenuity in securing the 
*0/. rir.pp iij-is 


flOI 


Copying a Circle 


m,5 


Plus 



Minus 
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child’s best effort. The test is passed if one of the three series 
is repeated without error. 

Alternate, Three-Hole Form Board : Rotated (Cf. II, i) 
If in both of the trials all three blocks are correctly placed, 
the test is scored plus. 


YEAR III-6 

1 . Obeying Simple Commands 

This is a simplified form of the directions test (familiar to 
users of the old scale) located at the foiir*and-a-half-year level. 
It involves comprehending directions. The tasks are so simple 
that recall is probably not a factor in success at this level. 
The first task is the easiest; the second and third require 
knowledge of the meaning of the relational words ?« and on, on 
winch success chiefly depends. All three commands must be 
carried out without error to pass the test. 

2 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. U, 5) 

This test is passed if fifteen of the pictures are correctly 
named. 

3 . Comparison of Sticks 

The old form of this test was comparison of lines, which, 
like this one, probably gauges language comprehension rather 
than actual discrimination of length. The changed form is 
more satisfactorj’ so far as interest and \'aricty are concerned. 
Comparing two little sticks has a higher attention \-aJuc than 
comparing two lines printed on a card. Three successes in 
three trials or five out of sk are required to pass the test. 
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4 Response to Pictures. Level I 
The scoring of this test should be very liberal. The test was 
originally intended to differentiate the three difficulty levels 
represented by enumeration, description, and interpretation. 
However, levels II and III did not prove to be entirely satis- 
factory and only difficulty I has been retained in the present 
form. Enumeration is a frequent form of response found at 
this level. Responses that describe or interpret the picture 
are scored plus even when they offer inadequate explanations 
or are slightly inaccurate. Purely fanciful responses which 
have little or no relation to the story are scored minus. Level 
I, then, includes: (a) Enumeration (at least three objects must 
be named spontaneously, that is, without intervening questions 
or urging) ; (b) Description which may refer to a single element 
of the picture; and (c) Interpretation which may be inadequate 
and incorrect. (Plus here corresponds to Level I in Form M 
at Year III- 6 , Test 4 ,) 

Level I 

(a) Dutch home 

Plus. The pussy asleep and the little girl crying and the 
mother watching her.” ” There's a little girl crying and 
there s a cat and there’s a chair and there’s a basket and 
there s two \vindows.” “ They’re Dutch. The cat’s asleep." 
“Here’sacat. pre's a girl mad" (description). "Littlegirl 
crying (description). "Look at this pussy lying down-* 
"There’s a little girl sleepy.” "Mama, kitty, girl.” "Chair, 
table, dish.” 

Mmiis. “That’s a little girl, that’s a little girl, here’s a 
little kitty cat.” "She, lady, girl. (Q.) This catty." 
"Little dog, grandma, these are grandma’s.” "A kitty and 
that and that, (Q.) That chair and thing, that and these 
things.” 
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(b) scene 

Phis There s trees and rocks and a boat and a man 
paddling and some buckets and a lady and a man and another 
man paddling m the nater ' “That’s a man and there s a 
man fishing and there s a man and a lady and there’s a mnn 
dnving the boat ” “ Girl and man together and thej '\ e got 
a rake outside m the water” “They were out fighmg and 
this ain’t no fishing Jake 'Ibe> got water in the boat” 
“Catdungfish" (inaccurate interpretation) “There’s three 
men and a girl The^ are swimming m a boat.” “Thej ’re 
siTimming (Q ) Three men and one boj and thej 're swim 
mmg m the boat ” “Boat going swimimng” (descnption) 
“The boat went donm in the water and it ain’t suppos^ to ” 
“Some Indians 6oatmg a boat ” “Dming ^at boat ” 
“Boat sailmg because the wood stajs up” “Riding the 
boat” (description) “Boys (Q) Bojs dn\ing that 
boat,” “hlan, lady, boat ” 

iltntts “That picture gom’ swimmin’ That picture 
you go swimnun’ “ “Big, big boat UTiat’s that? \NTjo’s 
that^” “Boat, mans” boy, bo>, bo> ” “Here’s a 

ship, a girhe That’s pretty " 

(c) Post office 

Plus “There’s a lady and some houses and trees and a 
man with eggs, another man a man with paper, another 
ma n another man and a store ” “A door and a basket with 
some eggs and a house and a house o^ er here and a lad> and 
a cat and a man holdmg a paper and a man without a hat 
and that’s the butcher sod a zaaa holding some eggs.” “ \ 
funny man reading a funny paper” “A man reading” 
(description) “That man’s going dowm mam street ” 
“Men carrying a basket of eggs and a paper ” "^lan got 
some eggs” (description) “The woman is walking" 
“iMan’s tellmg stones ” “Jfen had a hat on and this one 
had no hat but this roan had a hat” “All men (Q) 
Looking at a paper ” “Hem’s Xasto, here’s Alf here’s a 
man, here’s daddy ” 
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Mintis. “Boy, boj', boy.” “Man dere, man - — , man 
doing.” “Boys, basket, boys, basket, boy, basket, boys.” 
“See, eggs.” 

Two out of three of the pictures must be scored plus at level 
I to- pass the test. 

5. Identifying Objects by Use (Cf. II-6, i) 

The score is five plus out of six. 


6. Comprehension I 

The purpose of these questions is to ascertain whether the 
child can comprehend the situation suggested and give a 
reasonably pertinent reply. 

In evaluating the responses we take into account the fact 
that the child’s understanding is, of course, limited to his own 
e^erience and determined by his own needs. Even his per- 
ceptions tend to be distorted by his childish interests and ideas, 
and especially b}' the personaJ factor which Piaget calls ego- 
centrism. This personal character of his thinking is reflected 
in such replies to the question why we have stoves as, “Dickie 
get his supper,” a perfectly adequate response. How’ever, 
such “juxtaposition” of parts irrespective of their relation to 
the whole, as “stove’s in the oven,” is, of course, too distorted 
to count as satisfactory. In such a response we recognize the 
familiar tendency of a child to single out some detail, forgetting 
entirely the direction of his thought, and ignoring completely 
the place of the part with reference to the whole, like the child 
who draw’s a man and carefully arranges the teeth across the 
top of the head. 

No one form of answer is required. It is sufTident if the 
question is understood and given a reasonably sensible answer 
according to the perceptual meanings of an adult’s world. 
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The following are samples of typical satisfactory and un 
satisfactory responses 

(a) IV/ia/ fmtsi you do when you are thirsty? 

Plus ‘‘Drink” “ I adt mama for some water” “Mama 
give me a drink when I go up ” “Drink of water ” “Haie 
some tea ” “Water” “I dnnk last mght ” “Go to the 
sink” “Tell my mommy (Q) She'll give me a dnnk,” etc 
Minus “Thank you” “I’m hungry” “Eat Eat 
dinner, don’t I?” “Do nothmg,” etc 

(b) Why do we have stmes? 

Plus “To cook on ” “That cook dinner ” “Cause to 
warm” “Build a fire m ’ “ Warm the house ” “To heat 
things ” “Stoves for eat ” “ Bum something, some wood ” 
“For make our food ” “So you can iron ” “To play witn ” 
“Turn them on (Q) Cook, 'etc 
Minus “Stove right there” “Mommy has those” 
“This IS a stove ” “We have stoves this way,” etc 

One of the two questions must be answered correctly to 
pass the test 


Alternate Drawing a Cross 
Drawing a cross is another of the designs tests which requires 
the eye hand coordinations involved in executing a simple 
pattern 

Contraiy to Gesell’s findings, this imitative drawing proved 
to be more difficult to our subjects than the copying of a arcle, 
43 per cent of our three year old subjects succeeded in imi- 
tatmg the drawing of the cross as against 62 per cent of the 
same age group who succeeded in copying the arde The 
requirement for this test is that the child shall make two lines 
which cross each other We disregard the angle of crossing 
and the straightness and length of the lines As will be seen 
from the illustration, on page 208, our scoring of this test is 
very lenient 
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YEAR IV 

1 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. U, 5) 

The test is passed at this level if sixteen pictures are cor- 
rectly named. 

2. Naming Objects from Memory 

Success in this test depends upon immediate recall of ma- 
terial that is essentially interesting to a child and is within the 
range of his e^erience. The method of presentation makes 
of the task a game which is entered into with enthusiasm and 
enlists the child’s best efforts. If the correct object is named 
in two of the three trials, the test is scored plus. 

3. Picture Completion: Man 

This test is one of the many forms of the completion method 
that have proved to be so satisfactory in measuring intelli- 
gence. We have chosen the incomplete conventionalized 
drawing of a man for Form L and a test of comparable diffi- 
culty, consisting of the incomplete drawing of a bird, for Form 
M. There is no evidence that the satisfactory completion of 
the picture is in any way related to drawing ability, even 
though success depends in part upon the development of motor 
coordination. Since the ability to observe details rather 
than artistic ability is involved here, the artistic qualities of 
the drawing are not taken into aaxiunt in scoring the test. 
The significant thing is the presence or absence of arms, legs, 
eyes, nose, and mouth. 

The child’s interest in drawing a man dates from his earliest 
attempts to represent things symbolically. In the t>pical 
drawings at this level we can trace the characteristic stages of 
perceptual development of children. The child who drew 
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Figure 3, carefully arran^ng the five fingers along the arm, 
illustrates beautifully this phenomenon of “juxtaposition” 
which Piaget describes as diaracteristic of one stage of per- 
ceptual development. Such distortions do not invalidate the 
response, and credit is given for arm and hand. However, 
where the guiding idea of the activity is lost, as in Figure 10, no 
credit is given. It is obvious here that the child started to 
draw a leg and then got so interested in the scribbling activity 
that the end was lost sight of. 

Credit is given for this test according to the details which are 
added. The total possible score is three points. Points are 
allotted as follows: 

One point for leg, even if only crudely indicated. The child 
is given credit even if more than one leg is added to the original 
figure. 

One point for both arms or for one arm and hand. 

One point for attempt to fill in additional features within 
the outline of the head, i.e., for either nose or mouth. No 
additional credit for ears or hair or for completing eyes or add- 
ing the eyelashes. The test is passed if the score is one or 
better. 

The figures on page 21 1 illustrate some of the various pos- 
sibilities, together with the scoring credits. 


4 . PictoriaJ Identification 

Like identifying objects by use, this test, too, is a variant of 
the use-definitions test. The difficulty of the task is increased 
by using pictorial symbols instead of the objects themselves, 
by the kind of items included, such as cow, rabbit, moon, etc., 
and, most of all, by increasing the number of items from which 
to choose. The increase in number of items makes it necessary 
for the subject to isolate and eliminate items, to narrow his 
selection to the one item that possesses the essential character- 
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Figure 3, carefully arranging the five fingers along the arm, 
illustrates beautifully this phenomenon of “juxtaposition” 
which Piaget describes as characteristic of one stage of per- 
ceptual development. Such distortions do not invalidate the 
response, and credit is ^ven for arm and hand. However, 
where the guiding idea of the activity is lost, as in Figure 10, no 
credit is given. It is obvious here that the child started to 
draw a leg and then got so interested in the scribbling activity 
that the end was lost sight of- 

Credit is ^ven for this test according to the details which are 
added. The total possible score is three points. Points are 
allotted as follows: 

One point for leg, even if only crudely indicated. The child 
is ^ven credit even if more than one leg is added to the original 
figure. 

One point for both arms or for one arm and hand. 

One point for attempt to fill in additional features within 
the outline of the head, i.e., for either nose or mouth. No 
additional credit for ears or hair or for completing eyes or add- 
ing the eyelashes. The test is passed if the score is one or 
better. 

The figures on page 211 illustrate some of the various pos- 
sibilities, together with the scoring credits. 


4. Pictorial Identificatton 

Like identifying objects by use, this test, too, is a variant of 
the use-definitions test. The difficulty of the task is increased 
by using pictorial symbols instead of the objects themselves, 
by the kind of items included, such as cow, rabbit, moon, etc., 
and, most of all, by increasing the number of items from which 
to choose. The increase in niimber of items makes it necessary 
for the subject to isolate and eliminate items, to narrow his 
selection to the one item that possesses the essential character- 
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istic designated. Three of the six pictures must be designated 
correctly. 

5. Discrimination of Forms 

Successful performance in this test involves ability to com- 
pare and contrast successive visual perceptions of form. Lack 
of success is less often due to inability to understand the task 
than to failure to discriminate. The undeveloped critical 
sense characteristic of young children is indicated in the willing- 
ness of some subjects to point to any figure at random. Our 
data indicate that this test should be retained at the four-year 
level, where it is located in the old scale and in the Kuhlmann 
revision, but with the requirement of eight instead of seven 
correct responses out of ten. The test is passed if eight out of 
ten of the forms are correctly designated. 

6. Comprehension II (Cf. 1 1 1-6, 6) 

(a) Why do t£t hove houses? 

Plus. “To go in.” “’Cause it won’t rain on us.” “To 
cook in.” “To stay in.” “So to make us warm.” “Togo 
inandsleep.” “Togohome.” “Forpeople.” “Toeatin.” 
“To play in.” “Because we want to sit down.” “To play 
with them.” “Because you need it. (Q.) ’Cause to live in.” 

Minus. “This a house.” “I go in make a house.” 
“Houses.” “In houses we have stoves and we have carpets, 
too, and we have tinkertoys and we have lots of things, too.” 

(b) Why do we have hooks? 

Plus. “We read.” “Write on ’em.” “To color in.” 
“’Cause to teach something.” “Stories in them.” “To go 
to school with,” “To play with them.” “To do home 
works.” “ For singing.” 

Minus. “To look around.” “Santa Claus is going to 
bring lots of books.” 

Both questions must be answered correctly to pass the test. 
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Alternate. Memory for Sentences I 
One of the two sentences must be repeated without error to 
pass the test. 


YEAR IV-6 

Surpnsmg as it may see . respect 

halt years reflect the cdture p tt^^^^ 

to aesthetic judgments. y comparison, and 

language comprehension. ce- 

practical judgment, ^h p primitive but in- 

er at:" th:^- 1;. or ducn— abUlty. AU 

three comparisons must be plus to pass that • 

2. Repeating Four of sen- 

The repetition of ‘‘‘f .^^^"rorimate more nearly the 
tences chiefly m that t ® ^ ^ syllables, the classical roe- 

situations presented y ^ Because of their relative frce- 
dium tor studying ^ „ujnbers have come to be 

dom from ring immediate memoryspan 

used almost universally dirits is one of the oldest of 

Testing auditory monory jends itself well to 

intelligence tests It is c^y commonest aid in memo- 

quantitative standantoU _ csercisc particular 

rization is grouping. The presenting the digits, as this 

care to avoid rhythm or ““f ‘ ^ ries of the three must be 

tends to suggest g^p.nfl^f;'4“„,. 

repeated Viitbout error 
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3. Pictorial Likenesses and Differences 

Success in this test depends not so much on language com- 
prehension as on the ability to make discriminating reactions 
at the perceptual level. Dependence on language compre- 
hension has been minimized by a procedure that makes use of 
both same and alike in the instructions and includes an illus- 
tration. Thus, the problem involves mainly the visual per- 
ception oi sinularities and (hfierences pictorially presented.* 
Three of the comparisons must be correct to pass the test. 

4. Materials 

Giving the materials of which familiar objects are made is 
a test of language comprehension and of information. The 
test was suggested by that devised by Descoeudres “ and lo- 
cated in her scale at the four-year level. Our data indicate 
that the test is too difficult at year four, for it is passed by only 
38 per cent of our subj'ects at this age. It is in fact the most 
difficult of the tests which we have placed at the four-and-a 
half-year level. Lack of success more often involves failure to 
comprehend the question, as is indicated by such responses 
as “to sit” for chair, ^‘sleeves” for dress, etc. The following 
samples indicate the responses which have been scored plus 
and minus: 

(a) Chair 

Plus. “Leather.” “Sticks.” “Tree.” “Something 
like stick of wood.^’ 

Minus. “Brick.” “To sit.” “Cardboard.” “Blue.” 

(b) Dress 

Plus. “ Silk and things.” “Fur.” “Cloth.” “Leather.” 
“Goods.” “Cotton.” “Material.” “Out of some other 
dresses. (Q.) My mommy does make a dress for me out of 
her dress.” 

* See page 228 for further discusaon of sinularitles and differences. 

* Descoeudres, Alice. Le DMoppetiuntdel’enfantde deux d sepi arts, p. Paris: 
Delacbaux et Niestl^. 1922. 
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Minus. “To put on 


“Dresses are made for dressing 


up." 


Rags” "Of clothes” “Blue and red and white 
“Sleeves” “Shirt” “Made to wear" “Offlovers See 
this" (flowered dress) “Sewing” “Patterns (Q) Make 
dress out of patterns (Q ) Don’t know. 

“Leather” “Cloth” “Wool” 

“Oilmen” “Material” “Wood" “Sheepskin Rub- 
ber.” “Horse stuff — horse skin” ril 

Minus “Cardboard” “Paper Cotton (A 1 
though these materials are sometimes used m makmg shoes 
^ In score such responses minus If 

s.”rr"r" ”s... .. J. - 

The test is passed if two of the three are correct. 


B. Three Cotnrmssions 

This test samples .hiefly on the ability 

day life situations Succe _ enough to carry 

toleep the three — <is m jnd long c ^ .^8 

them out without confusio 

if all three comimssions are ^5^ o( carrjung 

out further f the way 

out the instructions, the „c the following 

Permissible variations o pc 

(a) Thechildmayp.ck^ ,hc door, 

he places the pencil on 35 directed 

lastly giving the ‘ ^ ,i,e chair and then pick it up 

(b) He may put the penal o p,cj 

again, returning it to door and so return Imth 

it up again on his way back from 
articles to the c-tamincr. 



It will be noted that in both of the above cases the three 
commands are carried out in the order laid down. It is par- 
ticularly important that no look or gesture of commendation 
or censure on the part of the examiner shall give the child any 
suggestion. All three commissions must be carried out in 
order. 


6. Opposite Analogies I 

This controlled association test has from every standpoint 
proved to be one of the most satisfactory in our entire scale. 
It is self-explanatory, requiring no instructionsj its scoring is 
completely objective; it can be made simple enough for a pre- 
school child and difficult enough for a superior adult; its in- 
terest value is high; its correlation with the composite score 
on both forms of the test is uniformly high at each of the vari- 
ous age levels at which it has been used *; and it shows a con- 
sistent increase in per cent passing with age. 

Controlled association tests have been used for the experi- 
mental study of the thought processes since the earliest at- 
tempts to measure individual differences in the experiments of 
Galton,* Binet,^ and Cattell/ The method is, indeed, the 
classical one for intelligence testing. We have combined the 
opposites test with the well-known analogies test, in which a 
fourth word is related to a third as a second is to a first. In 
this test the clue to the relationship between the second and 
the fourth of the critical words is that of opposites. Thus, 
inch is short; a mile is (loi^g) “A deU is a liabil- 

ity; 071 income is . . . (an asset).” In every case the exact 
word must be used as indicated in the following samples: 

* Correlations ranfc from .6a to .81, with an average r of .72, for a single age range. 

* Galtoa. Francis. “ Ps>'chometric EipKimenls.” Brain, 18-9, 2, 149-63. 

* Binet, A. L'itude aepfrimentale da I'intetlitmce. igo2. 

* Cattell, J. McKecn. "Experimentsia the Association of Ideas." Mtrsd, 18S7. 12, 
X49-6a: "hlental Association Investisated by ExperimeoL" Mind, 18S9, 14, 330-30. 
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“Just swims 
'Goes in the 


(a) Brother is a toy; sister is a 

FI, IS. "Girl.” “GirHe.” “Little girl 
Minus. “Lady.” 

(b) A table is made of mod, a imndtm of . .... 

Plus. “Glass.” “Glass and wood. 

ia) A bird flits; a fish 

Flits. “Swims.” “Swim.” 

ilinus. “Floats” “ Floats in the water. ^ 
around in the water.” "Likes to swim 
water and swims ” 

(d) The point of a cane IS “..p„to,ed." 

Pltis. “Sharp 
“Very sharp.” 

Minus. “Peaked.” 

(e) An inch is short, a mile is • 

Plus. “Long.” “Longer. 

Minus. “Too long” "Longways 

The test is passed if two out of fire are correct 
Alteniate. Pictorial Identification (Cf. IV 4) 

Fot out of si. correct are required to pass the test. 


year V 

1. Picture Completion; Man 
This test is passed if the score is 

2. Paper Folding: paper-folding test userl 

A variation of the copjang ests^s^ _^^r.cation. The motor 

byK.uhlmann,*of^vhicho 

and York. 19^3, 
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coordinations involved are not so complex as those required 


in the drawing of a square, but the paper folding involves the 



imitation of remembered 
movement. 

The scoring of this test 
is rather liberal. It is not 
necessary for the folded 
edges to meet exactly to 
form a perfect triangle, 


and the diagonals may be slightly off center causing the edges 


to be somewhat irregular as shown in the figure. There must, 
however, be only two folds and the resulting figure must be 
approximately triangular in shape. 


3. Definitions 

The purpose of this test is not to determine whether the 
child knows the meaning of the word, but to see whether he 
can define it either by expressing a usage, giving a description 
of the object, giving the material of which it is made, or cate- 
gorizing it. The words which have been chosen include only 
names of common objects which belong to the everyday 
experience of five-year-old children. The following are ex- 
amples of satisfactory responses; 

(a) Ball 

Pins. *‘To play with." "To play.” "To roll.” 
“Throw.” “Like a balloon.” “They’re just like moons, 
balls are.” “Made out of string.” "Made out of rags.” 
“ A cricket-ball to bat.” “ Round.” “ Catch the ball.” 
“ Made out of wood.” " Kick.” " For baby.” ” To 
knock.” “Cotton.” “Bail game.” “ It bumps.” 

(b) Hat 

Pins. “Putonj'ou.” “To go some place.” “For your 
heads.” “Straw.” “WooL” “Goods.” “Material.” 
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“Wearit” “One o! those kind of round thmgs ” 

that sticks up” "Have on boys” “Out of blue nbbon 
“Sunday’scap” “Onhead” "To go in the ram Come 
on here” (points to head) “That means you go airaj 
“It’s round and it’s got an open on the bottom Fo 
lady ” 

o”" "Cook’^ "Some of ’em gas and some am t’ “mth 

gas burners on it ” “™at you get warm on^_^^ ^For dm 

ZStet^i Uke^thTcdlustmted with gesture) "Turn 

on gas ” 1 

j e *«TA rtf the three definitions are plus 
'The test is passed if two of the three 

4 Copying a Square relationships 

This test requires perception to guide a 

and the ability coordinations The latter is 

rather complex set of „ ,bc square The figure 

probably the mam diffic y ^ simply as a group 

appears to be to make the eye hand co- 

of meaningless lines execution of the angles, the 

ordinations involved is gang square, and the straight 

preservation of the „ from the sample responses, 

ness of the lines As will ^ the most 

the preservation of the ang r more than 

important factor However^he^^ 

half again as long as it is ,,.gbtl> The nght 

broken, although ^ ,v„^„tcrECCt slightly , but must 
angles may be formed > r not be made b> drawing 

not be decidedly rounded and mus 
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The squares hav’e been arranged in pairs to contrast the raargina! plus with 
the marginal failure which shows the same fault of construction exaggerated- 
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a comer, making ears, as in Figure 8. One of three trials must 
be plus to pass the test. 


5. Memory for Sentences n ... • f 

In order to secure attention and to minimise 

astmg him ‘o rep preparatory to the repetition of 

tence as a sort of fore-^er P ^P^^^ 

S:tS‘co"ter one reading to secure plus on the test. 


6. Counting Four Objects 

In studying the ^ . „reentofthefive-ycarKild 

Descoeudres’ found that a 

children examined were number 

jects as shown by the — r, »d t^how^t^ 
of fingers as there were 1 gvc-year^old subjects 

exceed four. Only 68 P" '“‘pi; morc'dilficult task of 
were able to succeed on of success is two plus 

counting four ^,^0 four objects used are different for 

out of three trials and t loratcd at this age level since 

each trial. The test is four-and-a-half-ycar.o!d 

it is passed by only 5° ^ sfr-ycar^ilds. The test is 

children and by 91 P'^'' two out of three trials. 

passed if the correct answer IS given 
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YEAR VI 

1. Vocabulary (Cf. pp, 302 ff.) 

The test is passed if five words are correctly defined. 

2. Copying a Bead Chain from Memory I 

Copying a bead chain * has proved to be one of the few usable 
genuinely non-verbal tests tried out for the scale. ^Vhateve^ 
mental processes may be the basis for recall of the chain pat- 
tern, whether visual images are chiefly involved or the recall is 
primarfly verbal, no language comprehension or overt language 
response is required for success. The test is capable of greater 
complication than has been made use of in the present scale. 
(Cf. Year Xni, Test 6.) 

Success on this test consists in reproducing a very simple 
pattern. The subject merely has to alternate the two shapes 
in making his chain of round and square beads. The length 
of his chain may be greater than the model, but must not be 
made up of fewer than four beads (to enable the examiner to 
determine the presence or absence of a pattern). It is not 
necessary that the child’s chain should begin with a square 
bead or end with a square one, as the examiner’s model docs. 
The folIo^\'ing figures are samples of plus and minus responses; 

Dono, onon, 
ononoDODo 

M.-„...nononoDno 

* A scri« of crporimtnt* involving copying beat! chains fron, momory was cam'fJ 
out by Bafdiriaaad Stccher in thdr studies of pre-sebool ctildrcn. Ofi. nV., pp l 
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3. Mutilated Pictures 

This test IS one of the many forms of the completion method, 
the essential characteristic of which is that from the ffven parts 
of a whole the missing parts are to be found In spite of ear y 
famiharity mth the objects pictured in this test it 
the age of six that children are able to analyze the pictures and 
llrLe what part is mis^ng Children-s perceptions are 

SaralnsticaUy^ncriUcal and uirnn^ ^ 

creasmgly analytical with age and added expenenc 
rrs® m the field of expeninental child 
size the fact that child development proceeds by the analysis 
size we lact i charactensUcs of percep 

of wholes, and Aat ^ become increasingly 

tual growth is the tendency of pe P 
accurate, more logicaUy organized, "m andy t cd i^ 
turn The voung cluld draws a man by maUng a neao aim 
ture me young with his performance His 

and legs and is perfectly by the addiUon 

increased intellectual deve p hair, and the 

of such missing details as cy a wagon by name but 

hke A two year^ld cMd “"'^be in percLe the ab 
It IS not until considerab y ^bccl 

sence of a wheel, even though he Uiows 

as weU as wagon descnbed verbally 

The tmssing part must samples illustrate 

Pointing IS not enough j^n'^es 

sausfactory and unsatisfactory responses 


(a) JVagoK 
Phis 
wheel ” 
wheels ” 
Minus 


little horse there 


"’'Vhed" ..uagoa has only three 

. The wheel w bmhe , 

“One of *0 front whKls ^ ^ 

“The wheels ^ 


“Bo> ’ 


> Cf cspcaalty Curti J30 

. vin Longtnao*! Green S. 
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(b) Shoes 

Plus. “Lace.” “Shoe I^e.” “One of the laces.” 
“Tie.” “No straps. (Q.) Like these” (points to lace of 
other). “No shoestrings.” “The laces.” “One shoe tied 
and one not tied.” 

Mvim. “The tongue.” “Shoe.” “Shoes.” “Foot.” 

(c) Teapot 

Plus. “The holder.” “The handle.” “The handles.” 
“The thing that you lift it up.” “ITiing you hold on.” 
“The handle’s broke.” “Holding thing.” “Arm of the 
tea kettle.” 

Minus. “The top” (even if handle is indicated). “Hangs 
on” (points correctly). “Tea.” “Coffee.” “Something 
is off ” (pointing correctly). 

(d) Paibit 

Plus. “Ear.” “Otherear.” “Cat’sear.” “Justoneear.” 
“Rabbit with one ear.” “No ear.” 

Minus. “Ears.” “Leg.” 

(e) Glove 

Plus. “No finger.” “One finger broke.” “Finger.” 
“Part of the glove gone. (Q.) One of these you put your 
finger in.” “Only has four fingers.” “Other finger.” 
“Hasn’t got enough fingers.” 

Minus. “Fingers.” “Some fingers.” "Part of this fin- 
ger.” “Button.” “Hand.” "Hasn’t any snaps.” 
“Thumb.” “Glove” (points correctly). “The little fin- 
ger.” “Man.” “It's cut.” 

The test is passed if four of the five items are plus. 

4. Number Concepts 

The purpose of this test is to determine the child’s ability 
to utilize his concepts of number in a practical situation re- 
quiring, not only enumeration, but the carrying out of a com- 
mand involving selection and differentiation based on his con- 
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ception of the meaning of three, nine, five, and seven It re- 
qukes more than the ability to count by rote The 
te able to count under the influence of a f ^ctog dea tha 
imposes definite limitations. Three of the four trials must be 
plus to pass the test. 

6. Pictorial Likenesses and Differences 

All five comparisons must be correct to pass e 
level. 


6. Maze Tracing intrinsically in- 

Tbe game Aaracter f tb^ 3 ij„,tion 

terestmg to children. At t alternatives, 

involves comprehension, ch ^ ^ attained," as 

and the abflity “to keep m nnnd th " i„teUtant act. The 
Binet describes one of the ^nr rix-year<ld 

test is the easiest one ot ^ S correlation of .6o 

subjects, 8i per cent passing U. It 

ivith the composite score^ coordination is not heavily 

In scoring the test , „t the child may not 

weighted. At this level of ^ „{ the complex 

yet have acquired sn^tien^ c trace the path 

motor coordinations mvo lines which mark 

without slipping out from choose the shortest path 

the boundaries. He must, boundarj- of 

to the goal, but bis test is scored plus if the right 

the path. The mle inside than outside 

path is chosen and if t e children try to trare one o 

the boundaries of the pa‘*’- ,,i„cs of the path. Such rc- 
the two Unes „( the three trials must be plus 

sponses are scored plus, 
to pass the test. 
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YEAR VII 

1. Picture Absiirdities I (Cf. VIII, 3) 

Seeing the absurdities in pictures involves some of the same 
elements that are involved in pointing out the incongruities of 
situations presented verbally. While the visual presentation 
adds to the interest and variety of the tasks, the picture absurd- 
ities have never proved to be quite so good as the verbal 
absurdities as judged by their agreement vrith the scale as a 
■whole. The average correlation with composite score is .56 
as compared •with .73 for the verbal presentation. 

Samples of both satisfactory and unsatisfactory responses 
follow; 

(a) Zlan vrifh umhnUa 

Flits. “The \imbrella is backwards, do'wn, and it*s raining 
on his head.” “That guy he’s ■walking in rain ivith the um- 
brella on his back.” “He’s letting him get wet.” “About 
that man carrying his umbrella that ■way. (Q.) ’Cause the 
umbrella’s on his back.” “ It’s because he ■wants his hat to 
get wet and be wants his back not to get wet.” “He’s going 
through rain and he don’t know it.” *‘He's got his umbrella 
crooked, on his back.” 

Minus. “He’s staying out in the rain.” “The umbrella is 
down there and his bat is on and he’s •walking.” “This man's 
walking along the street and it’s raining. Umbrella leaks 
and he thinks it’s just as well to leave it off’n his head as 
leave it on.” 

(b) Inverted saw 

Plus. “He’s sa^wing the wrong way.” “He ain’t sawing 
right.” “He is sawing with the thing backw’ards.” “He is 
sawing on the back of his saw.” “He has his saw wrong, the 
ruffles are on top.” “He is sawing a piece of "^s'ccd. (Q.) 
He is going to sleep and sawing a piece of wood upside down.” 
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Minus “He’s sawmg wood off" “Man’s sawing and 
there’s a ball nght on there ” "Cutting wood (Q) Be- 
cause the log’s not over — he’s standing on it " 

(c) Dog chasing the rahht 

Plus "The dog’s chasing the rabbit the wrong waj ’’ 
"Because the rabbit is running and the dog doesn’t Lnow 
■which -way the rabbit is running ” "The dog thinks the 
bunny is running over that iray, the bunn> is ninning o\ er 
this way ’’ "He thinks the rabbit's there" (points to foot 
pnnts ahead of dog) “The dog thinks he’s chasing the 
rabbit ” "The dog is running after the rabbit (Q ) The 
dog’s running straight and the rabbit’s running across ’’ 
"The dog’s running and he’s not chasing an>bod> " "The 
little pooch he's running over here and the rabbit is running 
up here " 

Minus "Dog is going that way and bunnj is going that 
•way and bunny is going fast so dog can’t get him *’ "The 
dog IS running after those footprints ’’ ‘ The dog’s not run 
ning after the rabbit — he’s running after something else ’ 
"The dog's chasing after the rabbit’s tracks ” "A rabbit 
and a dog, the dog didn’t see the htUe rabbit.’’ 

(d) SiUtttg in the ram 

Plus "The ladj and man are sitting in the ram ” "Tbc> 
think they’re not getting 'wct, but the> do get wet " "It's 
r ainin g and they’re sitting out on the porch ” "Thc\ ’re on 
the porch, they haven’t got an umbrella and are gctUn’ ihcir 
clothes all wet The bouse is getung all wet loo " ‘‘Thc\ 
are sitting outdoors without any ramcoat or umbrella when 
it's raining ” 

Minus "The man is smoking a pipe m the ram ’’ “The 
door IS open and the man is smoking while it’s raining ’’ "It s 
raining inside the house ” 

The absurdity must be detected m three of the four pictures 
to pass the test. 
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2. Simflarities: Two Things 

“ One of the cornerstones in the building of man’s intellectual 
achie\'einents” * is the development of the ability to make dis- 
criminating reactions. "Ulien a child exclaims “nice kitty” on 
hist seeing a tiger in the zoo, he is making comparisons on the 
basis of similari ty- The ability to make discriminative re- 
sponses in the presence of an object is an early aspect of per- 
ceptual development which precedes the ability to react adap- 
tively in the absence of the object. Responses to similarities 
and differences on both the perceptual and ideational level 
develop earlier than the ability to verbalize such distinctions. 

Success in this test depends upon a number of factors other 
than mere ability to make a discriminative reaction^ including 
the degree of familiarity of the objects presented for compari- 
son, the ability of the child to keep in mind a directing idea 
(undoubtedly a much later stage of development), and com- 
prehension of the word “alike,” a word whose difficulty level is 
probably far beyond the actual ability to perceive similarities 
between familiar objects. Giving differences is a common 
form of failure at this level, as is giving similarities when differ- 
ences are called for. Giving similarities is fairly difficult at 
j’ear but too easy at year XTH. The increased difficulty 
of giving both a similarity and a difference (j’car VllI) is 
probably due to the necessity of keeping in mind the directing 
idea. All forms of the comparison tests, both similarities and 
differences, have shown high correlation with total score. 

In scoring the similarities test, any real likeness, whether 
fundamental or superficial, is counted satisfactory. Samples 
of plus and minus responses follow: 

(a) Wood and coal 

Plus. “Both bum.” “Both keep you warm.” “They 
bum and both are wood.” “You could put both of them in 
^PashlcHJ.F. F»fui^fvniJltfifOhjeetitePs]rehahcx,p.4gS’ HougWoaMifSiaCom- 

Xaay, t93S. 
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the fire and coal don’t bum so easy as wood does ” “Bum 
coal with wood ’’ “Both come from the ground Both 
hard ’’ “The coal is made out of trees and the wood is made 
out of trees ” “You can bum coal and you can bum wood 
and you can chop wood ’ “Both got the letter o Coal 
IS pressed wood about loo years old 

Uinus “Both are black” “Both the same color” 
“ Coal’s dirty and wood is duty ” “ You can’t break them ’’ 
“ Coal bums better ’ 


^b) Ai>tle and orange 

Plus Both of them are round ’ ' The apple is jiiicj 
andsolstheomnge Bolh are good to eat Both 
the same sire Bothhavep.ps (<”-5^“=’ ^ 
buy both m a fruit shop Both grow on trees Both 

are sweet when npe ’ . , . 

M,nus ' Both have a rough skm 
soft) ‘ Theytastethesame ’ Both have a lot of seeds 

<c) Slnf and motor car __ _ „ 

-W’3BoThars "7 " 


(d) Iron and stlar „,„,nils1 “Both used to 

Pins “Both metals’ or mmerah^__ .ipolh „hd ’ 

make things” „se them (Q) MoU 

(or strong, heaio , '<0 ) s.h-cr don t 

dishes out of them .-luablc” (or 'vorth «>melhms) 
break ” “They’re both ^ , „ ucan’t licnd 

“Both you make knnes and things out 
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silver with your hand or you can’t bend iron.” “Both can 
be bent.” “Both shiny.” 

Minus. “Good to cut with.” Sometimes they are the 
same shape.” “Both thin,” “Both thick.” “Because 
they both can break so easy.” “Same color. (Q.) Iron is 
while and silver is while.” 

Two oi the lour comparisons must be correct to pass the 
test. 

3. Copying a Diamond 

A most puzzling topic for speculation is presented by the 
fact that a child who can draw a square quite acceptably may 
be totally unable to draw a diamond. Success with either 
seems to hinge upon ability to break up the unitary character 
of the perceptual experience when the child attempts to repro- 
duce the figure. Difficulties in execution are involved in the 
reproduction of the parts, which have been perceived not as 
parts but as features of a whole. The characteristic failures 
with the diamond in the case of children below seven years of 
age give us valuable cues concerning the processes involved. 
All may go well with the drawing until the child reaches the 
comer, which presents a new problem, and he proceeds to solve 
it by drawing a comer, thus produdng the characteristic figure 
with ears (cf. Sample 12). “Lack of mastery over the oblique 
strokes,” * which Gesell found to be characteristic of the earh'er 
stages in the development of motor control, is also involved in 
the failure to execute the perceptual pattern. 

The scoring takes account of the formation of the angles, of 
the equilateral character of the rides, and of the positions of 
sides and angles in relation to each other. Thus, a satisfactory 
drawing must have four well-defined angles, it must be more 
diamond-shaped than square or kite-shaped, and the pairs of 


* Gesell, Arnold, op. eit., p. 2i2. 
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angles must be approximately opposite. Two of the three 
drawings must be plus to pass the test. Sample drawings 
are shown on page 231. 


4. Comprehension III (Cf. III-6, 6) 

(a) WhaCs the iking for you to do when you have broken something 
which belongs to someone else? 

Plus. Restitution or apology, or both, must be suggested. 
Mere confession is not satisfactory. “If I have one, I give 
it to ’em.” “Say excuse me.” “Give ’em something.” 
“I’d be scared that I’d have to buy another for ’em.” “Fix 
it.” “Tell them I’m sorry I did it.” 

Minus, “Be ashamed of youKelf.” “Tell my mother.” 
“Feel sorry.” “Be sorry.” “Tell ’em I did it.” 

(b) WhaVs the thing for you to do when you are on your way to 
school attd notice that you are in danger of being late? 

Plus. Only those responses which suggest hurrying are 
acceptable. Local conditions and customs and the child’s 
particular circumstances should be taken into account in 
evaluating responses. “Hxirry.” “Go right ahead to 
school.” (Here it seems clear that the child’s idea is to pro- 
ceed with dispatch and no loitering.) “I don’t want to 
hurry and get run over. I’d rather walk than run.” (In 
this case, it is evident that the child understands the expected 
response, but his instruction in acddent prevention has proved 
effective.) “ Take the street car.” “Hurry or have an excuse. 
(Q.) Have an excuse if you couldn’t get there by hurrying.” 

Minus. “Not stop.” “Take a motorcycle.” “Go on 
to school.” “Just keep on going.” "To tell the teacher 
why you were late.” 

(c) Whafs the thing for you to do if another boy (or girl, depending 
on sex of subject, or another person for adults) hits you without ineaiv- 
ing to do it? 

Pins. The only satisfactory responses are those which 
suggest either excusing or overlooking the act. “ Go and tell 
2$2 




my mother they didn’t mean to do it ” “TeU them it dicto’t 
hmt ” “Don’t say they done tt on pu^ose Go right 

onDlavme” “ If they say ‘excuse you, its aUnght leU 

onttoilnit” “ I wouldn’t hit them back 

’em they never meant to do t iw , 

I would say, ‘Please don’t do it again « 
to forgive them or apolopae, why take the apo gy 
them to be more careful hit them 

/fr.,Jt^^yonMgr.ntrolr:f>t:Ld’ 
o'ltve It or go tell the _teacher ’’ “Tell my mama 
" Would not play with him ’ 

The test IS passed if two of the three questions are answered 
rorrectly. 

5 Opposite Analogies I (Cf IV-6, 6) 

AU L Items must be plus to pass the test at this 

6. Repeating Five D'g“= error to 

One of the three series must be repe 

pass the test 


year VIII 

.. Voeahulary (Cf pp th, mst 

The score at this levt 

S Memory for Stones: The Wet F^( ^ 

Once there was a little pr father gave them 

farm with her brother Dick T One da} , 

a Shetland pony They ta'' ^ became frightened and 
when Dick was nding 
runaway Poor Dick fell mW » 
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angles must be approximately opposite. Two of the three 
drawings must be plus to pass the test. Sample drawings 
are shown on page 231. 

4, Comprehension HI (Cf. III-6, 6) 

(a) What's the thing for yo2t to do vdien you have hrohen something 
U'liich belongs to someojie else? 

Plus. Restitution or apology, or both, must be suggested. 
Mere confession is not satisfacto^3^ “ If I have one, I ^ve 
it to ’em.” “Say excuse me.” “Give ’em something.” 
“I’d be scared that I’d have to buy another for ’em.” “Fix 
it.” “Tell them I’m sorry I did it.” 

“Be ashamed of yourself.” “Tell my mother.” 
“Feel sorry.” “Be sonr>’.” “Tell ’em I did it.” 

(b) What's the thing for you to do vchen yon are on your u'ay to 
school and notice that yon are in danger of being late? 

Plus. Only those responses which suggest hurrying are 
acceptable. Local conditions and customs and the child’s 
particular circumstances should be taken into account in 
evaluating responses. “Hurr>'.” “Go right ahead to 
school.” (Here it seems clear that the child’s idea is to pro- 
ceed with dispatch and no loitering.) “I don’t want to 
burr>’ and get run over. I’d rather walk than run.” (In 
this case, it is e\ndent that the child understands the e.xpected 
response, but his instruction in aeddent prevention has proved 
effective.) “ Take the street car.” “Hurrj’ or have an excuse. 
(Q.) Have an excuse if you a)uldn’t get there by 

Minns. “Xot stop.” “Take a motorcycle.” “Go on 
to school.” “Just keep on going.” "To tell the teacher 
why you were late.” 

(c) What's the thing for you to do if another boy (or gtV 7 , depending 
on sex of subject, or another person for adults) hits you srithout mean- 
ing to do it? 

Plus. The only satisfactory* responses are tho<e which 
suggest either excusing or overlooking the act- “ Go and tell 
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my mother they didn’t mean to do it ” “Tell them it didn’t 
hurt” “Don't say they done It on purpose ” “Go right 
on playing” “If they say ‘excuse you/ it’s all right ” “Tell 
’em they ne\ er meant to do it ” “I Trouldn’t hit them bach 
I would say, ‘Please don’t do it agam “If they ask you 
to forgive them or apologize, why take the apology ” “Ask 
them to be more careful ” 

Mintts. “He’d say excuse me” “I would hit them 
back” “Not to tell, you’d get m trouble if you did” 
“Leave it or go tell the teacher” “Tell my mama” 
“Would not play with him ” 

The test is passed if two of the three questions are answered 
correctly. 


6 . Opposite Analogies I (Cf IV-6, 6) 

All five items must be plus to pass the test at this level 

6. Repeating Five Digits (Cf fV-6, 2) 

One of the three senes must be repeated without error to 
pass the test. 


YEAR VIII 

1 . Vocabulary (Cf. pp 302 ff ) 

The score at this level must be eight to pass the test 

2 . Memory for Stories: The Wet Fall (Cf. 2) 

Once there was a little girl named Betty She Incd on a 

farm with her brother Dick One day their father ga\c them 
a Shetland pony They had lots of fun wth it One day, 
when Dick was nding on it, the pony became /nghtened and 
ran away. Poor Di^ fell into a ditch IIov. Betty laughed 
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when she saw Mm! He was covered with mud from head to 

foot. 

(a) Wlrat is the name of this story? 

Phis. “A Wet FaU.” “A Wet — something about Fall.” 
“One Wet Fall.” 

Umus. "The Wet Falls.” "A Fall.” 

(b) What was Betty's brother's name? 

Plus. “Dick.” “Dickie.” 

(c) Where did they live? 

Plus. “On a farm.” “On their father’s ranch.” 

Minus. “With their mother and father.” “In the 
country.” 

(d) Who gave the pony to them? 

Plus, “Their father.” “Dick’s father.” 

Minus. “Their father and mother.” 

(e) What did the pony do? 

It happens sometimes that in responding to (e) the child 
spontaneously gives the rest of the story, thus volunteering 
the answer for (f). In such cases, of course, he receives credit 
for both (e) and (f), and it is unnecessary for the examiner to 
ask for (f). 

Plus. “Became frightened and ran away.” “Gave Dick 
a ride.” “ Ran away \vith Dick.” “ Ran away from them.” 
“Got frightened from Dick.” “Dumped Dick in a ditch.” 
“Throwed him.” 

Minus. “Carried them on his back.” “He got mad and 
let Dick fall into a ditch.” “Kicked.” “They got on it and 
the pony went.” “Fell in a ditch.” “Fall in the mud.” 

({) What happened? 

(Dick fell into a ditch. He was covered rs-ith mud from 
head to foot. Betty laughed when she saw him.) The c.t- 
pected answer for (0 varies according to what has been given 
for (c). 
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When a child recaUs the boy’s name incorrectly, e g Ned 
for Dick his response is, of aiurse, minus for ( ), 
incorrect name is employed in an othermse ^“e ^ 
for a succeeding question, the child is given credit for that 
questmu ot the^ther hand, if he gives - m»rrect n- 
L (b) but uses “Dick” in later responses (b) is stdl scored 

minus . 

“ -"rxr ™ -”=“ - 

was Gave Dick a n ) _ fnghtened and ran 

laughed” “J ™,er and was full of mud ” 

“jlU^^ttyandfeUiu^emudand^ 

up and the ' He fell into the mud ’ 

given in response to ( ) h ' _ ^e'd got 

"Mud got aU over hun me 1" > 

fnghtened” "Then Dick laughed ’ 

. Claughed ■■ ' “?hey bod. fell into a ditch ” 

. f of the questions arc ansnered cor 
The test is passed if five 0‘ t n 

rectly 

3 Verbal Absurdities I shown itself to be one 

The detection of [ our tests No other test 

of the most vahd and , ^.ocabular} jneWs niorc con- 

in the scale with the cxccptio f ^ ^„go from 

sistently high correlations vn apFet® ° 

72 to 75 for a single age gro P soaal status 

influenced by schooling or } j oover Mhcthcr the subject 
The purpose of .rl^^nabble elements of the 

can point out the , difficult} is m ^ 

situation presented The > ^ the incongrui ^ 

the response shows often indicates that 

The child who has seen the po 
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fact by repeating tbe critical phrase, and the dull, uncompre- 
hending child may just try to say over what you have said. 
For example, you ask about the engine-driver, ‘‘What’s 
foolish about that? " and the child replies, “The faster he 
could go.” He may be pointing out just the crucial element 
or he may be repeating parrot-fashion the last words you've 
said. Additional questioning will bring out the distinction. 
The following illustrations indicate the types of responses 
that have been scored plus and minus : 

(a) They found the young man locked in the room with his hands 
tied behind him and his feet bound together. They think he locked 
himself in. 

We expect the subject to point out either (i) that the man 
would not be able to tie his own hands j or (2) that having his 
hands tied, he could not lock the door; or (3) that someone else 
must have done it because he could not; or (4) that it was 
absurd for them to think he had done it. 

Plus. “ He couldn’t do it. (Q.) He couldn't take and tie 
hisself.” “ ’Cause he couldn’t lock the door when he was tied 
up, couldn’t tie himself up either.” "He locked himself in 
and tied himself up — how could he though? ” “ Some bur- 
glars tied him up. He couldn’t have got that way himself.” 
"He couldn't because he'd have to lock and then when he 
tied his feet he couldn’t tie his hands.” "They wouldn’t 
think that. (Q.) They would think somebody robbed the 
bouse and tied him in.” "He didn’t, of course. (Q.) Be- 
cause a burglar had come in perhaps.” “He couldn’t tie 
himself like that.” "Somebody had to tie him up like that 
and lock him in,” 

Minus. “He couldn’t tie hisself — if he tied his hands he 
couldn’t tie his feet.” (Minus since there is no reason why 
he should tie his hands first if he is tying himself up.) “ Unless 
he was craz>’ he wouldn’t do that.” "’Cause he locked his- 
self in and tied them together. (Q.) Makes people think 
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that somebody fed h.m Cause they think he loAed 

himself m (Q) Because the lock’s ouUide and not mside 

“When they found him his hands was Ued and his feet, 
too (Q ) ’Cause he locked himself in (Q ) He 

rthat ’’ “He couldn’t do It (Q) " 

need somebody to help him get his Mther ^^^^^ey 

l^dLS xTeyllghtthatandthey*^ 

It was foolish ” 

(b, ^ 

wheel back on by hmself he droxe 

that the car cannot be dnven with 

The expected response is t elsewhere we find suh- 

only three wheels however accepted theory, 

jectswhosee the absurdity accori S * conflicting 

Lt propose an explanation 'vte^«ono 'o 

Clements of the situation Such ^es m g 

He drove .1 and it i “ ^ his 

when there was only ir“ wheels on it > 

motor oar How could ie U 
Howcould^hednie.t>Jt« 

"dr^fthe motor car -1^ ,.hccl back on 

M.nus ■ Cause he lies wheo 

‘ Because he data t dnv ,^ ,,,op,nlhout one wheel 

didn t come ofi He <1^' He droi e his ear to the 
on tVhat would peopkto",C_^,„„.t 

shop when he ha ony ,, j jl e (5 e< o won Thr 

(e) 1 read ... the hurl Im m„h 

first shot killed km, b’ t, dement that 

“the second shot did „ouUn t he 

ahveanj more, and he co 
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It’s backwards. (Q.) The first shot didn’t hurt him much 
and the second killed him.” “If it didn’t hurt him much 
he couldn’t be killed in the first.” “How could it kill him 
and then the other one not hurt him much?” “He shot him 
and he couldn’t hurt him no more.” “He didn’t die. (Q.) 
If he died the first time he wouldn’t wake up the second 
time.” “The second couldn’t hurt him.” “He was dead. 
(Q.) If he was killed he wouldn't care whether it hurt him 
or not.” 

Minns. “First shot killed him and second didn’t.” “He 
came to life again.” “The first shot killed him — the next 
shot hurt him, too.” “The first one killed him and second 
one didn’t hurt him. (Q.) That the second one didn’t hurt, 
too.” “Because the second didn’t hurt him much. (Q.) I 
don’t know.” “It should hurt him a lot.” “The first shot 
killed him, the second shot would still keep him deader.” 

(d) An engine-driver said that the more carriages he had on his 
train the faster he could go. 

Plus. “ He thought he could and he couldn't. (Q.) Be- 
cause it was so heavy.” “Too many carriages.” "He 
couldn’t go if many carriages was on the train.” ** The more 
carriages you don’t have on youf train makes you go faster." 
" Going uphill he couldn’t, but if he was going do^vnhill he 
could.” “ He would go slow if he had a whole lot.” “ Just 
the opposite.” “ The faster he could go. (Q.) He couldn’t 
go any faster.” “ The more cars, he doesn’t go as fast as 
when he doesn’t have as many motor-cars.” (Train loaded 
wath motor-cars.) 

Minus. “ He couldn’t carry all those carriages. (Q.) If 
he had some carriages on his train he couldn’t carry ’em.” 

“ The more carriages he had on his train the faster he could 
go* (QO Tlie engine makes it go fast.” “ He couldn’t go 
fast with lots of carriages unless it was a goods train.” “ I 
don’t sec how it could have. I think it would have made it 
heavier or else it was a fast engine, or maybe the carriages 
pulled it.” “ He thinks he’s going fast and he’s pulling the 
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train 5 Wen, if he’s pnBmg ^ tram he wouldn't be going 
fast at aU " “ Because the carnage’s heavy and the tram s 

heavy, he can’t go faster or he’U get mto a 
couldn’t go any faster He could go ]ust as fast 


Three of the four absurdities must be pomted out to score 
plus on the test 


4. Similarities and Differences (Cf iai. 2 ) 

(a) CncM loll a„d „yange ^ a game and orange 

t BoTrh"?or “t. one fSut and ones 

To^ -An rge\ouL 

throw, a ball can smh ^ They both arc 

can’t hit f ““f as an orange (Q ) 

round l„.her ’ ’ Ball s different colors 

Cricket-baU IS made of , "A ball is hard and 

than a orange is and they enchet with a ball and 

an orange isn’t and jou 

with an orange ^“^hter tten an orange and both 
ilTiims Cricket ^ on 

of them are romd orange is JtUou 

orange (Q) okct-ball and orange has c tough 

they are alike jf^gerent ms.de and so is the 

skin and the cnckct-ball <s , „ oan use 

orange. Cause they am b^ ™ ^^ot-ball 

them both Orange you can use .0 

to play hah ^sath 

(b) Acrapla:u, and hlc they could fly 

Plus. "They’re made out of papir and 

same as aeroplanes (Q)_^ .. oL’s up high and one’s down 

anship made out of non ..^^oroplanc goes up n air 

low (Q) ’Cnuso they Wh ^ ta^o’t got slicks and a 
and so does a kite and M a P goes stnmht 

kile has " “They .'’“‘h .. Aeroplane can ily aU the 

and a kite doesn’t "(gcstumig) 
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time that it ^vants to and kite can’t. (Q.) Both can fly.” 
“Aeroplane and kite can fly — kite of paper, airship of 
wood.” “ Difference because the kite has a different shape. 
Both have wood on.” ** They both fly in air and kite is thin 
and airship is not thin.” “ They fly in the air but the kite 
won’t fly unless you hold a string to it.” 

Minus. “ Aeroplane and kite goes. (Q.) Kite's made of 
paper and wood and . . ” A kite and an aeroplane flies up 
in the air and a kite won’t go up in the air if it got a hole in 
it and an aeroplane will go up in the air if it got a hole 
in it.” ” ’Cause, they can both fly in the air and they’re 
different because they’re different colors.” " Both fly and 
one is paper and the other is rag.” 

(c) Ocean and river 

Plus. “The ocean is water and the river is water, and 
different because ocean don’t run along like the river does.” 
“ They’re both water and ocean starts with ‘ o ’ and river starts 
with *r.’” “Ocean has water and river has water. Ocean 
is bigger and longer and river is quite big but not as big and 
not balf as long.” (If “longer” had been the only difference 
^ven the response would have been unsatisfactory.) “Both 
of them have water in ’em and a ocean is grayish and a river 
is red and an ocean has bigger ships and bigger waves than a 
river has.” (We have ignored the incorrect element in riew 
of the satisfactory elements of the response.) " They’re both 
water and one’s smaller than the other.” “The ocean floats 
like the river does, but river isn’t as wide, deep, and big as 
the ocean is.” “They both got water in them and the rivers 
are usually between the states and the oceans between the 
coimtries.” “They’re both water. In the one water runs 
both ways and in the river it just runs one way.” “An ocean 
is round and a river isn’t round, is it? An ocean’s got water 
and river’s got water.” ** River is same as ocean only a river 
is smaller body of ^•ater and it runs through valleys to the 
ocean.” 
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Mimis “Ocean is lots of water and a river some "^tet ’’ 
“Both have water in them but they’re m ddlerent places the 
ocean is in one place and the nver m another Jhe 

is long and deep and a river is long but It isnt deep y 

both have water and an ocean is '” 8 “ 

“They’re both big and an ocean is bigger than a nver 

(d) Penny and shillmg ^ 

P7,/c 'Thev are money and one is suvci xxjkj o 
* V 111 K ce ” Both metal, but a shilling is 
the other looks like brass ^ Bo^^^ ^ 

worth more than a penny rot more with a 

silver ’’ Both have 
shilling ’ ■ 

and a shilling IS made out o our roof ‘They re 

ofthattmstuffhkeonthe^ttc-^^^^^^^ 

both round but they haven g shiUmg is sll^ cr and 

.. Penny is brown and f es soon 

they ro both round iJi. andshilbng 

as you spend it you don ^ ^_y^ bo„, 

when you spend it y<>“ “ different when jou 

the same thmg and ““ve ”f„’ fcft and tho> re 
spend a penny you don t nave 

both round ’’ „ne s bhek and 

Minus Both of them ar _ 

penny and mote thmgs wi ^ 

Three of the four comparisons 
on the test 


:omprebensionIV(Cf ni-6, 6) 

d iriial males a ”"d ,„ter ’’ 

Aftnus Water. 

Sails make the boat go 


“Wind and sails.” 
“Tlic sails (Q) 
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(b) Whai should yon say when yon are in a strange town and 
someone asks you the Tray? 

Plus. “Say, *I’m a visitor/” “Say you live some- 
where else.” " Tell them if I knew, and if I don’t know tell 
them I don’t know.” “ I’d say if I didn’t know the address, 
‘ I’ll ask my mother ■where it is/ ” “ You w’on’t know, be- 
cause you don’t live there.” “ Say I couldn’t tell him.” 
“ Tell him to ask someone else.” 

Minus. “ Wouldn't know what to say.” “Say, 'no/” 
“Nothing.” “Give him a ’phone book.” “I’d tell him 
where to go if I knew.” 

(c) Whai should yon do if you found on ihe streets of a (own a 
three-year-old hahy that was lost ? 

Plus. “Take it to a lost and found place.” “Take her 
home and ask her where she lives.” “Ask it its name.” 
“Find the parents.” “Go look for the lady that lost the 
baby.” “Take it to the police station.” “You should tr>’ 
to take it home.” “ Keep it until I found out ■who owned it.” 
“Take it home. (Q.) I’d take it home and then I’d find the 
mother.” 

Minus. “Find it.” “Don’t do nothing.” 

Two of the three questions must be correctly answered to 
pass the test. 


6. Memory for Sentences HI (Cf. IV-6, 2) 

One of the sentences must be repeated ■without error to pass 
the test. 


YEAR IX 


1. Paper Cutting I 

Binet’s paper-cutting test suggested this simplified form 
which has proved to be satisfactory at the present age level. 
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Its average correlation of .60 vrith the composite score ranks it 
as one of the best of our non-verbal tests. 

Scoring is liberal, (a) There must be only one crease and 
it must be nearer to the center than it is to either edge of the 
paper. The cut must be longer than it is wide and must be 
intersected by the crea^, but its location on the crease may 
be off center and it may be incorrectly placed with reference to 
its lengthwise dimension. The illustrations on page 243 indi- 
cate the standard of accuracy required for passing and kind of 
response that has been scored minus. 

(b) The cut must be in the center of the square and must be 
approximately diamond-shaped, with each comer located ap- 
proximately on the crease. Slight inaccuracies resulting from 
careless execution are disregarded. (Cf. illustrations on page 

24S0 

The test is scored plus at this level if one of the two drawings 
is plus. 

2. Verbal Absurdities H (Cf. VIII, 3) 

(a) Bill Joneses feet areso big thaihehas to pull his frottsers on over 
his head. 

This absurdity is rather difficult to explain. The point is, 
of course, that people and trousers just aren't made in such a 
way that it would be possible to pull a pair of trousers over 
one’s head. We have scored a response plus if it indicated 
that the child was fumbling for this explanation and really saw 
the point even though he hasn't expressed it exactly. 

Plus. “He couldn't do that, his head would be too big.” 
“He couldn’t.” “Because you usually can’t put ’em on over 
your head.” “That his trousers would stick up on his 
shoulders.” “BecausehepuUshistrousersoverhishead. (Q.) 
The trousers couldn’t fit his head.” “Trousers don’t go 
over his head.” “'Cause his body's bigger than his feet.” 
“He’d have to put his feet through the legs of his trousers 
anyway.” “No hole for his head to go through.” 
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Minus. “You’re not siq)pose(i to wear trousers over your 
head.” “He has to pull ’em on over his head. (Q.) His feet 
would get cold.” "Have to pull his pants over his head — 
you’re not supposed to.” 

(b) A man called one day at the post office and asked if there was a 
Idler wailing for him. “ What is your name? ” asked the poslmasler. 
“IT/iy,” said the man, “yo?i will find my name on the enveloped’ 

Plus. "The man wouldn’t know which one it was.” “He 
doesn’t know on the envelope if that’s his name.” “ The post- 
master wouldn’t know what his name was.” “He calls up 
when he’s at the post office and expects him to know if there 
is a letter for him when he don’t tell his name.” “ He oughta 
told his name. (Q.) If the postmaster found the letter he 
wouldn’t know who he was.” “You can’t find his name on 
the envelope (child laughs), he has to tell the man.” “Couldn’t 
find his name on the envelope. (Q.) If he didn’t know it.” 
“There’s bound to be more than one envelope.” “That 
wouldn’t help because there’s a name on every envelope.” 

Minus. “Because he might take the wrong envelope. (Q.) 
Some one might have written the wrong name — he might 
have taken the letter.” “He should tell him because maybe 
he won’t find it.” “They didn’t have the envelope to find 
his name in it.” "Didn’t know his name — and he lived 
right in the town.” “If he don’t have any envelope there 
he had to tell him his name.” “He should have told his 
name. (Q.) Because the man didn’t want to look at the 
envelope.” “ hlight not have been an envelope there for him.” 

(c) The fireman hurried to the burning bouse, got his fire hose 
ready, and after smoking a cigar, ptit oiU the fire. 

. Plus. “Heshouldhaveputoutthefireandthensmoked.” 
“He wouldn’t do it. He’d get the hose and put it out.” 
“Because he didn’t put it out quick enough.” “After he 
smoked a cigar the house would be all burned down.” “He 
ought to put it out soon as he got there.” “If you sit down 
and smoke a dgar and don’t ttim the water on, that don’t 
put out a fire.” “He wouldn’t smoke a cigar.” 
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Mimis ‘'He shouldn’t have smoked a agar at the fire 
because it’s liable to start another fire ” “The other men 
w ould put out the fire ahead of him and he wouldn’t ha\ e to ” 
“He smoked a agar and made all the more smoke instead of 
putting water on it ” “He smoked his cigar while the rest 
of them put the fire out ” 

(d) In an old gra-ccyard xn Spain they have discovered a small shill 
uhtch is heltccd to hate been that of Chrtstophr Colun bus uJien he 
v.as about fen jrari old 

Phis “ Christopher Columbus didn’t die when he was ten 
>ears old “ “Christopher Columbus didn’t disco\er nothing 
when he was ten > ears old When he’s older he disco% ered 
Ihmgs ” “He wasn’t here when he was ten j ears old (Q ) 
He didn’t come over here jet, he was twenty five years old 
when he came o\er ” “^Vhen you was ten jears old and 
buned you couldn’t come ali\e again ” ^‘He didn't sad over 
when he was ten ’’ “Couldn’t have had two beads ” “Be 
cause, how could he ha\e sailed on his voyage?” “It 
couldn’t be his face when he was twelve j ears old (Q ) The 
face would be bigger — he growed up to be a big man ” 

Munis “Christopher Columbus wasn't Imng then — so 
they couldn't ha\ e thought it was his ” “He didn’t ll^ e m 
Spam, he lived in Italy ” “He wasn’t killed like that, 
Christopher Columbus wasn’t, he was killed m prison ” 

“ How did they know it was Christopher Columbus’ skull? ” 

(e) One day a e saw saeral icebergs that had been entirely melted by 
the warmth of the Gulf Stream 

Phis “They came to some and said they saw some and 
they were alreadj melted ” “If they had been melted thej 
wouldn’t be there” “Wasn’t any icebergs” (laughed) 
“There’d have been water instead of icebergs ” “Said be 
seen them after they was melted ’ “ ’Cause j ou saj j ou saw 
some icebergs and they was melted " 

Minus “If icebergs were in the Gulf Stream thej 'd get 
ail knocked to pieces ” “About icebergs that were entirely 
melted (Q) The icebergs was melted ” “Icebergs can’t 
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melt because it’s all wet.” “Tbe Gulf Stream couldn’t be 
warm; it would have to be cold.” “They couldn’t melt that 
fast.” 

The test is passed if three out of the five absurdities are 
pointed out. 

S. Memory for Designs 

The figures are, of course, perceived as meaningful wholes; 
that is, the lines of the figures constitute designs and in so far 
as the}' are recalled are recalled as related. TlTiatever may be 
the processes invol\*ed — attention, \'isual memorj', kinaes- 
thesis — it is ^*er}' certain that they difier from one indiWdual 
to another and that the dependence, for instance, on ^'isual 
cues is more marked in some children than in others. It is 
often possible to note the utilization of kinaesthetic cues as the 
child practices the designs with pencil in air during the ten- 
second exposure interval. 

For fttU credit on design (a) all of the elements of the design 
must be reproduced and the relationship between these ele- 
ments maintained. Slight irregularities due to lack of motor 
skill or hast}' execution are disregarded. 

For luiJf credit all of the elements must be present, but in- 
accuracies due to omission or addition of details or to irregu- 
larities in size and shape of the figures are overlooked. The 
samples on pages 250-51 indicate the standard for plus, half 
credit, and minus- 

FoifuU credit on design (b) the essential plan of the design 
must have been grasped and reproduced. Ordinary irregu- 
larities due to lack of motor skill or too hasty execution are 
disregarded. Four conditions must be met: 

(1) The outer figure must be rectangular. 

(2) The inner rectangle must be off center to the right. 

(3) The inner figure may appear square but must not be 
noriceably higher than wide. 
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(4) The hnes from the comers of the inner rectangle must 
meet the comers of the outer rectangle fairly accuratelj 
For half credit no essential part must he omitted or any part 
added, but there is greater laUtude in sconng than above 
An inverted design or one whose inner rectangle is in the 
center or off center to the left receives half credit 
The inner rectangle may be taller than wide m relation to 
the outer figure 

The outer rectangle may be square or may be rectangular in 
the opposite direction from the onginal figure Less accuracy 
IS required of the radiating hnes but they must show a tend 
ency to meet the corners, otherwise the score is minus 
On pages 252 53 are samples of full credit, half credit, and 
minus responses 

The test is passed if one credit is earned on the designs 

4 Rhymes • Netv form 

This test IS a modification of one of the old controlled assoa 
ation tests m which the subject gives words that rhyme with 
the stimulus word In the new form, the response is both 
limited and facilitated by the further requirement that the 
response word must stand also m a second relationship to the 
stimulus word The requirement thus limits the correct re 
sponses to one, two, or at most three words The following 
are samples of responses that have been scored plus 

(a) Tell me the name of a rotor that rhymes with head 

Phis ^'Red ” “DarL red ” “Lead “ 

(b) Tell me a number that rhymes imfh tree 

Plus “Three ’ “Twentj three ” 

(c) Tell me the name of an animal that rhymes xeiih fair 

Plus “Hare” ‘Bear” “Mare’ 

(d) Tell me the name of a fiouer that rhymes utth nose 

Plus “Rose ” “Primrose ” 

The test is passed if three of the four items are plus 
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5 . Giving Change 

The purpose of this test is to detennine, not whether the 
subject can subtract 4 from lo, 12 from 1 5, and 4 from 35, but 
whether he can comprehend the problem and can apply in- 
formation already acquired to a new situation. For most 
children of nine the simpler arithmetical computations present 
h’ttle difhcult)'; the problem consists mainly in comprehending 
the task and selecting the correct operations. The test is 
passed if two of the three problems are solved. 
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6. Repeating Four Digits Reversed 
Certain tj^Jes of failure on the reversed-digits tests indicate 
that comprehension of the task constitutes a larger element in 
success than has generally been realized. The difficulty of the 
task is further increased by the necessity of holding the digits 
in mind -while performing the operation of reversing them. 
The result is that the memory' span for reversed digits is con- 
siderably less than for digits in the direct order. The test is 
passed if one of the three series is repeated correctly. 


YEAR X 

1 . Vocabulary (Cf. pp. 302 ff.) 

The test is passed if eleven of the words are correctly defined. 

2. Picture Absurdities n (Cf. VII, 1) 

The expected response is that the white man is foolish to be 
shooting at the Indian farthest away when the other two are 
ready to attack him. However, this can be expressed so am- 
biguously as to cause considerable difficulty in scoring, and the 
examiner must be on the alert to ask for an explanation where 
necessarj'. The following are samples of satisfactorj' and 
imsatisfactory responses : 

Pitts. “The soldier is shooting at the Indian coming towards 
him. He is not pa>'ing any attention to the ones coming on the 
side.” “This soldier is trying to shoot that Indian viben two 
Indians here are tr>'ing to hit him.” “He's just aiming at one 
Indian and the others could knock him over the head.” “The 
Indian man has one feather, the hatchet of one Indian is broken, 
the man is killing the Indian — shooting the one farthest avrzy 
instead of one closest.” “He’s shooting the Indian that’s far 
away.” 
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Mj)VIs "Those Indians couldn’t be — they’d be attacking 
him — they’re not attacking him — they’re just standmg around 
looking ^vhile he’s shootmg at that one They’d jump on him ” 
"A fellow i%ho TVTis used to the woods would tiy and he m ambush 
and wait for Indians to come b} and shoot ’em all ” "Other 
Indians are just standing there making beheve they’re gomg to 
hit or somethmg The man is shootmg at another Indian ’’ 
"There’s a hunting man, there’s Indians there, thej’re gomg to 
kill him, he’s standing there, he am’t ninnmg ” "There’s a mnn 
and he’s dressed too modem to be m times of Indians — got too 
modem a gun ” “The Indians are standing there and not trying 
to run or any^ing, when the nhite man has his gun pointed ’’ 
"These are standmg nght by him letting him shoot the other 
fella ’’ 


3 Reading and Report 

That this test depends to a degree on speaal training does 
not seriously interfere with its usefulness in a scale for the 
measurement of intelligence Children of ten who have had 
anything like normal educational advantages are able to read 
the selection without any difficulty In case the subject has 
not attended school the equivalent of two or three years, it is 
our practice to omit the test from the calculation of mental 
age, distnbuting the credits for that age group among the 
remaimng five tests of the group 
A verbatim report is not expected The rule is to count all 
memories whose thought is reproduced with only minor 
changes in the wording The following are some examples of 
re^onses and the amount of credit given them 
^ jlre "A house was on fire” (i memory) 

last flight "one night” (no credit) 

bunted "destroyed” (i memoiy) 

several houses "some peoples’ bouses” (i memory) 

"a lot of buddings” (no credit) 
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6 . Repeating Four Digits Reversed 

Certain types of failure on the reversed-digits tests indicate 
that comprehension of the task constitutes a larger element in 
success than has generally been realized. The difficult}' of the 
task is further increased by the necessity of holding the digits 
in mind while performing the operation of reversing them. 
The result is that the memory span for reversed digits is con- 
siderably l^s than for digits in the direct order. The test is 
passed if one of the three series is repeated correctly. 


YEAR X 

1 . Vocabulary (Cf. pp. 302 IT.) 

The test is passed if eleven of the words are correctly defined. 

2. Picture Absurdities II (Cf. VII, i) 

The expected response is that the white man is foolish to be 
sbooting at the Indian farthest away when the other two are 
ready to attack him. However, this can be expressed so am- 
biguously as to cause considerable difficulty in scoring, and the 
examiner must be on the alert to ask for an explanation where 
necessary. The following are samples of satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory responses: 

Pitts. “The soldier is shooting at the Indian coming towards 
him. He is not payii^ any attention to the ones coming on the 
side.” “This soldier is iTj-ing to shoot that Indian when two 
Indians here are trying to hit him.” “He’s just aiming at one 
Indian and the others could knock him over the head.” “The 
Indian man has one feather, the hatchet of one Indian is broken, 
the man is killing the Indian — shooting the one farthest away 
instead of one closest.” “He’s sbooting the Indian that’s far 
away.” 
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Minns. “Those Indians couldn’t be — they’d be attacking 
him — they're not attacking him — they’re just standing around 
looking while he’s shooting at that one. They’d juwp on him. ” 
“A fellow who was used to the woods would try and lie in ambush 
and wait for Indians to come by and shoot ’em all ” “Other 
Indians are j'ust standing there making believe they’re going to 
hit or something. The man is shooting at another Indian ” 
“There’s a hunting man, there's Indians there, they’re going to 
kill him, he’s standing there, he ain’t running.” “There’s a m an 
and he’s dressed too zaodem to be in tunes of Indians — got too 
modem a gun.” “ The Indians are standing there and not trying 
to run or anything, when the white man has his gun pointed." 
“These are standing right by him lettmg him shoot the other 


fella.” 


S. Heading and Report 

That this test depends to a degree on special training does 
not seriously interfere with its usefulness in a scale for the 
measurement of intelligence. Childrtn of ten who have had 
anything like normal educational advantages are able to read 
the selection without any difficulty. In case the subject has 
not attended school the equivalent of two or three years, it is 
our practice to omit the test from the calculation of mental 
age, distributing the credits for that age group among the 
remaining five tests of the group. 

A verbatim report is not expected. The rule is to count all 
memories whose thought is reproduced with only minor 
changes in the wording. The follotsang are some examples of 
re^onses and the amount of credit given them.' 

A Jire “A house wason fire” (i memorjO 

last night “one night" (no credit) 

burned “destroyed ” (r memory’) 

several houses “some peoples’ houses” (i memoo') 

“a lot of buildings” (no credit) 
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near the center “in the middle” (i memory) 
oj the city. “of the town” (i memory) 

It took some time “It took a long time” (i memory) 
to put it out. 


The loss 

was 5,000 

^ounjis 

and seventeen 

families 

lost their homes. 

In saving 

a girl 

who was asleep 
in bed 
a fireman 

was burned 

on the hands. 


“the damage” (t memory) 

“ some people lost 50,000 dollars” (3 memories) 
“a lot of money” (no cre{Ut) 

“pretty near seventeen” (1 memory) 
“eighteen families” (i memory) 

“lost their houses” (i memory) 

“rescuing” (i memory) 

“to get a girl” (2 memories) 

“a child” “a lady” (no credit) 

“who was sleeping” (i memory) 

“in a room” (no credit) 

"some fireman” (i memory) 

“man” (no credit) 

“burned" (i memory) 

“got burnt” (i memory) 

“his hands” (1 memory) 


The addition of “the” before “5th” in reading the selection 
is not counted an error. The test is passed if the selection is 
read in thirty-five seconds with not more than two errors, and 
if the report contains at least ten memories. 


4. Finding Reasons I 

Finding reasons involves seeing the relationship between 
cause and effect in situations with which the child is familiar. 
The relationship pointed out needn’t be an essential one, in- 
deed at this level any plausible connection may be considered 
satisfactory. It often happens that the child continues to 
elaborate instead of being guided by the instruction to give 
two reasons. He thinks in terms of the particular situations 
vjhich the task recalls and loses his goal in the details which 
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present themselves, as. for instance, the cMd who starts out 
to give two reasons why clnldren shonldnt be too noisy in 
school and then gets lost in his own description- ja y 
can’t do their lessons because they’d be 
run around and bump their arms and scribble aU over 

'’"Sur’lconng standards are very kment We have credited 
the Im ”fh two reasons even when the reasons over p 
somewhat, or when they >“ *^e ^ 

ofLswers which have been scored plus and min 

i should net he too noisy in school 

(a) Ore two reasons They ’E have to sit m 

doaT^ant ’em to be, 
dunce chair the ofBce if they won’t do 

and then they U have to 8 P them work- 

what the teacher says >• “ ’Cause they ought 

tng, and won’t teadmg ’Cause they 

not to be the teacher’s tailing ” ‘ Be- 

ought not to be noi^ ^ ^ couldn’t hear 

cause the other P“P’^ -f-t^^rry couIdnT do the prob- 

what the teacher , was^^g^te^,^ ^330., 

lems and thmp ^ ^,j,,„t.„n to the teacher and 

was about WouIdnttel^B , ..yhey don’t learn 

wouldn’t know what she was saymg 

and they get the hobd ^ supposed to sit down and te 
Minns ‘ ^ cchen ie teacher tells them to 

stiU and do their classes upstairs They 

“Because it ^ anthmetic. geography Some 

might be ^ and they are quiet and you make 

other children am vror^^ 

them be noisy gcow up ” ‘ ff they 

study and they 1^ ^body would hear them over the 
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(b) Give iiro rcasotis ishy most -pe&pU ■aotild father have a motor- 
car than a bicycle. 

Plus. "Because a motor-car can go faster than a 
bicycle- Because you fall down on a bicycle." "Motor-car 
ran travel more, go more miles. Bicycle can’t go as fast." 
" People don't want bicycle because they don't last long and 
machines you can ride for a long time and go all over the 
cotmtry.” " A motor-car can go faster and a bi(^’^cle can 
get in more trouble.” “ Because a car can go faster. And 
a bicycle is too slow. You have to pump a lot." "Because 
you can travel from land to land in a motor-car and you 
can Just ride around the town on a bicycle. A motor-car 
is more convenient than a bicycle." “ Can go better in a 
motor-car and can go faster." Motor-car is easier to ride 
and doesn’t tire you out." 

Minus. " They can go faster in a car. Don’t take as 
much time to get there." " A car is bigger than a bicycle. 
Holds more people." " A motor-car can ride in the gutters 
and a bicycle can’t, a bicycle lot of people can’t stay on, but 
a motor-car they could.” " Bicycle don’t run like a car in 
the street because they might get runned over on street and 
they can’t run on pavement because they’ll run into people.” 

The test is passed if two reasons are given for each item. 


6. Word Naming 

Although scoring takes acojunt only of the number of words 
given, very characteristic qualitative differences are observ- 
able between different age levds and from individual to indi- 
vidual in this free association test. Some subjects, more often 
the yoimger ones, give mainly isolated words. As well stated 
by Binet, "Little children exhaust an idea in naming it. They 
say, for example, hat, and then pass on to another word with- 
out noticing that hats differ in color, in form, have various 
parts, different uses and accessories, and that in enumerating 
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■"«> “ “■■ -:“‘S;„t,“S» .sv — 

to give sentences. Ho , B ^ sentence 

three numbers in — f jiscLis and stops him. 

up to the point where , ^eek, etc., are allowed 

Sequences such as months days ot the week. 

and proper names are credited. 

6. Repeating to' 

The test is passed if one oi ui 

rectly. 


year XI 

1. Memory for one and a half credits 

The test is scored plus 

are earned. 

2. Verbal to tc hooted, orJ I 

fa^ The judge ^ „ 

hope it will he a it wouldn’t be any warning to 

^ J>te. he is hung bo can’t neve 

him because he ^be^^ i,?" "If he go 

Uve agam and 

. For • Crnpao- 

gemeoPP-^^^"^^ ^gn 
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hanged he wouldn’t be alive — he’d be dead.” “Well, can’t 
be a warning to him that he’s going to be hanged because he's 
going to be hanged already.” “That isn’t a warning — 
judge should have said, ‘Next time you do a crime like that 
you 'dfill be hanged.’” “He won’t need a warning after he’s 
hanged.” 

Minus. “If he’s going to be hanged w’hat’s he going to 
warn it to him? He’s just about going to die. \^’hat’s 
warn?” “Weh if he’s going to be hung why should they 
warn him about it? They’ve already got him.” “He 
warned the prisoner that he can’t escape and the prisoner 
would have to die an>'wa3'.” “The judge gave him warning 
he was going to be hanged.” “If he warned him he couldn’t 
get out of it anyway, if he did warn him.” “ If he was going 
to be hanged, he wouldn’t know when the warning would 
come.” 

(b) A rseU'known railtsay had its last accident five years ago and 
since that time only one ferson has been killed on it in an accident, 

PliU. “If they had one five years ago and one since it 
would have been two acddents in five years.” “He couldn’t 
kill nobody if there was no train wreck.” “It had another 
wreck.” “It’s had two accidents.” “It wouldn’t kill any- 
body if it hadn’t had any wrecks.” 

Minns. “If it bad an accident five years ago it couldn’t 
of just killed one person since that time.” “ If it had a acci- 
dent five years ago it couldn’t have killed anybody in a col- 
lision.” “And if it had it’s last Tsreck it couldn’t have any 
more — ii it’s ViTedied real bad k can’t be fixed." “It's had 
it’s last accident, it is funny they're still riding on it.” 

(c) W/wn there is an accident the Iasi carriage of the train is 
usually damaged most. So they have decided that it tinll be best if 
the last carriage is alxcays taken off before the train starts. 

Plus. “ There will be another last carriage.” “Should 
not be taken off because the last one would be crashed most. 
Have to take all off.” “ 'Cause the other one will get hurt 
the worst.” 
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Mimis. “Won’t go if the last train is ofi." “They 
rvouldn’t know whether they was going to have an accident 
or not.” 

Two out of three of the absurdities must be pointed out to 
pass this test. 

3. Abstract Words I , j ^ i. 

The ahiUty to define abstract words has b;- " 

a uniformly high degree of -lationship to the tad^^ 

gence that our scale as a whole .s measuring 

prising that the cornplex mentahntegraUons winch are app^^^^ 

by su^ deanitions should be so significant for the measur 
ment of inteUectual difierences 

men we give the “j""°nd sel^«-ely to the 

trying to determine whether h ^ 

general characteristics . ^^^garding the Irrelevant 

diSerent ideas and can relationship between 

detads. He is required to express r 

ideas. Hyonaskhim, olSn^to see how they^ 
he may say that it is to .j ^„„eone else’s arithmetic 

the same”; or he may say, t to see if they were 

was like yours you’d compare aapressed the meaning 

thesame.” I-Uher case, the c^dha«^.„^^ 

of compare, in the one case by g ^hich the idea is ex- 
the selection of a typical situa ion ^.^jj^parison, abstrac- 
pressed. Both involve ‘b® not be stricUy 

tion, and generalizaUon. ^ definition must indi- 

logical nor the language pobs ® » understood. If 
cate that the meaning of the m unde 
tration is used it must be appr defined in terms of 

word is merely used in a sent^ce, explanation. If. f°'' 

itself the examiner should^^ o jueans to compare thin^ 
example, the child says, 
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together,” say, “Yes, but what does it mean to compare things 
together?” or, “WTiat does compare mean?” Only supple- 
mentary questions of this kind are permissible. 

(a) Conneclion. (That which joins things together. A rela- 
tionship.) 

Phis. “Join two or more things together. Sometimes 
to get in touch with someone, or also putting two parties 
together over the ’phone.” “The relation between things.” 
“You’re some kin to ’em.” “If somebody had a broken 
rope they’d tie the rope together, connect it.” “Like you 
connect t^-o wires. (Q.) Connect two things and make one.” 

“When you connect anything.” (Q. Xo further 
response.) “We go with one another.” “You connect the 
light. (Q.) You shut off the lights.” “To fix things.” 
“Means connect another car. (Q.) Means just connect 
another, something like that.” 

(b) Compare. (To examine for the discoverj’ of resemblances 
or differences. To represent as simila r.) 

Plus. “To compare two things you match their qualities 
trjdng to find out wluch is the best thing.” “When you take 
one thing and put it along side another and see in what ways 
they’re alike and in what ways they aren't alike.” “When 
you compare two things you check them as to their value — 
what they’re worth.” “To show difference.” “To compare 
two things to see if they are both the same.” “You compare 
a thing. (Q.) You fook it over and compare it with other 
things. You have two automobiles or two dresses and you 
try to decide which one j'ou want — to compare them to- 
gether.” “You compare her to her mother. (Q.) You liken 
her to her mother.” 

Minus. “Take two things that’s just alike and put ’em 
together.” “Put together.” *‘To compare two answers 
together. (Q.) To correct,” "Like two words meaning the 
same.” "Like you compare one number to another. (Q-) 

I don’t know.” 
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(c) Conpter (To or acquire by force or by mental or moral 
power To be wctorious, to prevail ) 

Plus “To ^\^n over our enemies ” “You capture them.” 
“ To get something (Q ) If j ou’re fightmg you conquer the 
other naUon if it loses “ “You ve got that under your power, 
you’re going to get something and it belongs to you now” 
“To take something an-ay from a?meone (Q) Like xvhen 
they conquer a city the\ take it away from the people that 
own it, that are ruling if ” “Conquer soaethmg, Me in 
school if you had something you had to do like mathematics, 
j ou’d hav e to conquer y our mathematics (Q ) You’d hav e 
to get it, have to understand it ” 

Minus “Like you had a gun and a guy says, ‘ I’ll conquer 
you ’ (Q) Means you’ll shoot someone ” “Like if you 
would hurt them (Q) Go up and push them down just for 
meanness” “To male any thing better” “You stop aay 
thing” “You conquer hle-Tico (Q) You discover «ome 
parts of It like Cortez " “You fight” “To surrender ’ 

(d) Obedience (Submission or comphance ) 

Plus “To mind ” "To obey (Q) A person does 
what they’re told ” "If somebody tells you to do it, Me 
your teaser, you da it eight awny, and don’t hesitate” 
“Youdowfaatotherpeopiewantyouto ” “Bemggood (Q) 

Like if you were obedient to your father and mother you'd 
obey' them and do what they told you to “ "To have man 
ners and to do what you’re told ” “Keepmg the law " 

Minus “Being good (Q ) Not talk out all the tune in 
your classroom and street car n' cvery'lhing ” (The explana 
tion doesn’t define obedience) “To be quiet” (Q No 
further response) “To obey them (Q) To obey your 
parents (Q) To be kind ” “To obey and not be bad or 
anytiung” “Obey ” (Q No further response) “To 
obey (Q ) To be good ” 

(e) Rerenge (To inflict harm in return for vvTong or injury' To 
avenge ) 

Plus “Harming someone to make up for ‘some evil done 
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to someone you are fond of.” “Tbe desire to return a 
grudge.” “Get even.” “Getting back at a person Tvho’s 
done you harm.” “If somebody gets you into trouble, you 
want to make them get the blame for something or get into 
trouble for nuking you get into trouble.” '*Way people sat- 
isfy their mind. (Q.) If they'v’e been harmed they get 
revenge and that satisfies ^ena then.” “You hate someone 
for something he’s done and you want to get back at him 
some way.” 

Minus. “Try to get something over on somebody. (Q.) 
I^Tien you get ahead of somebody they want to get revenge 
right away.” “You want to win something for yourself.” 
“To come back at a person, double cross them.” “If you’re 
mad at someone and you wanted revenge on them you’d do 
something dirty to them, that’s revenge.” “You hate a 
person.” “Like you revenge anj-thing. (Q.) Keep some- 
body from doing what they want to do.” “Like someone 
wants to make trouble for you because they’re mad at you.” 

The test is passed if three of the words are correctly defined. 

4. Memory for Sentences IV 

Tests of memory span, whether for digits or for meaningful 
material, continue to show a correlation with mental age score 
and an increase in the per cent passing from one age to the next 
as far as the scale goes. This test is passed if one of the sen- 
tences is repeated without error. 

5. Word Naming 

Although scoring fakes account only of the number of 
words given, very characteristic qualitative differences are 
observ’able between diiferent age levels and from individual 
to individual in this free association test. Some subjects, 
more often the younger ones, give mainly isolated words. 
Objects immediately present contribute largely to the 
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responses of some children and abstract tvords are of rar^ 
occurrence Most responses mclude a mutture of isolate 
rvords. objects immediately seen, and vanous word poup 
The test IS passed if 30 ^ 

are given m one minute Only real u ords are 
noted in the procedure, the subject is not “ to c„u^ 
or to give sentences However, he is pven 0"^ “ 
many as three numbers m counting and ^or that POitio 
of aLntence up to the point where the 0— r dis^^rs 
and stops him Sequences, such as 
week, etc . are aUowed, and proper names are credited 

6 . Similarities: Three thin^^f VH.j) 

Any real similantji >5 acc p „sponses 

superfiaal This test som useful,” "aU made 

such as the indefinite stt't™ ’ j ,u score these a supple- 
of the same material,” etc . and in order 1 
mentary explanation must be caUed for 

(iL)SMite — Cmi — Sparrim "They have 

Flits “AU are animals uan eat " "All 

tails" (eyes tongue sUn,^J^„ talk” “lhe> can all 
hav e babies ^ut in the pasture 

make a noise” ^heyaLsmy , ,,^2 „lk 

lay dorm” “Allammals-n^ 
“All have legs” /Tf-ev’re all mammals A 

sparrow isn’t an ani^ ^nd a sparrow flies” (or some other 

siiakecrawls,aco«w 3 lks,an<ia pa 

difference) 

(h)Sosc — Palato — Tree " “Both got leaves 

Plus “They grow in ..All arc pla_^ 

“All of them bloom ^ “All useful (Q) Th'y 

“Ah green at *e =ame snd potato and tree for 

all produce food — rose fo 
^ -j6i: 
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human being or live stod:.” “All part of nature.” “All 
part of a garden.” 

Miiitis. “They all can rust” “Rose grows like a tree 
and potato grows underground.” “ All give us sap.” “All 
grow from nearly the same things.” "ITiey’re all wild 
plants.” 

(c) Wool — Colton — Leather 

Flits, “All used for clothing.” “Make things out of 
them. (Q.) You can make coats out of them.” “They can 
all make gloves.” “Wool will keep you warm, cotton keeps 
you warm, leather will keep your feet warm.” “Because 
they are all worn, wool and cotton makes wool and cotton 
dresses, and leather they make shoes out of.” “All use- 
ful. (Q.) To wear.” “They’re all grown in the United 
States.” “They’re all cloth-like.” “They’re all goods.” 

Minns. “You use all of them. (Q.) I mean you make 
dices out of leather and make clothes out of cotton and 
clothes out of wool.” (Hasn’t given a use in common.) 
“All soft.” “Because they make clothing out of them and 
shoes.” “Come from animals.” 

(d) Book — Teacher — Newspaper 

Fills. “You learn from all.” *‘A11 teach.” “They all 
use words.” “You can read a book and read a newspaper 
and learn something and a teacher talks to you and you leam 
something.” “They all serve the public.” “All help you 
get an education.” 

Minus. “They belong to school — newspaper has reading 
on it and you use it sometimes in school.” “The teacher 
teaches you something from a book and newspaper, too, 
teaches you something.” “To leam to read.” “Teacher 
tells you something and newspaper does, too.” “All give you 
new’s.” “All read.” 

(e) Knife-blade — Penny — Piece of wire 

Plus. “They are all minerals.” “They’re all made out 
of something hard.” “They’re made out of some kind of 
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stud that comes from the ground ” “Thej ’re made out of 

different meuls” “Thej 're aU made of the same thing (Q) 

"Made of the same tog 
"Thee non’t break " “Steel' ‘ ^=5 =‘”"8 

“Articles” “AU made of the same metal 

sottog naUi all of them_ (Q) to 'em for different 
things” “Thej’reallshm) 

TTtree satisfactory responses out of five are necessary for 
success 


year XII 

1 . Vocabulary (Cf pp 302 ff ) 

A score of fourteen is required at this level 

2 Verbal Absurdibes n (Cf IX, 2 ) 

The test IS passed If four of the Items are plus 

3 . Response to Pictures at the three . 

The three pictures of the old ^ee-year level the 

seven , and ^Ive yeiu leto ^^^^^^^^aeinthe 

charactenstic response to teu ^ se^ en the response 

picture” was enumeration, 35 usuall} description, and 

to “what IS this picture about response to “ex 

at year twelve the picture ^ response on the form 

plain this picture ” So gi' en the test at a 

of the quesUon that a child w jigger el 

lower age level was occasi<m > determined b> the t 

because his response bad n order to a^ oid this source 

form of the question question for the pictures 

of error we have changed the g|e at se^ eral lewls 

of the revised scale to one 

*»h7 
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(c) Charity. (Love, especially vrith some notion of generous or 
spontaneous goodness. Benevolence to one’s neighbors, especially 
the poor.) 

Phis. “Kindly attitude. (Q.) Toleration and pity for 
one’s fellow-men.” “Good feeling toward one another. 
“Means that you help the poor.” “Charity is like the com- 
munity chest. The co mmuni ty chest gives money to chanty. 
(Q.) Charity is something that takes care of poor people. 
“To love. (Q.) Like when you have charity you love 
people.” “That helps you. (Q.) Like if you were out of 
work and they’d come down and give you food.” “If y®^ 
have to be helped by charity it means the community fund 
or some association would help you.” “ Cleans that you help 
people. (Q.) Help the poor.” 

iJftniw. “You have hope in everyone.” “Something 
that you put money in, some kind of a club.” “Out of 
work.” “Anything free.” “When people help you. (Q*) 
To be kind.” “To be kind to people.” 

(d) Defend. (To guard from attack, protect.) 

Plus. “To protect something.” “To take another per- 
son’s part.” “ If you’re in a fight you should fight back and 
defend yourself.” “Try to help yourself. (Q.) Shield your- 
self.” “Defend means to fight for your country.” “Take 
care of someone. (Q.) Protect them.” “In a game you 
defend your goal, not let anybody cross it.” “You help. (Q*) 
Help some other country in war.” 

Minus. “ Get behind something. (Q.) Get behind a tree 
trunk when the Indians see you coming.” “You’re going to 
defend someone like if they got in trouble. (Q.) You’ll 
defend someone.” “Like somebody is going to capture you 
and you defend yourself — get away from them.” “Fight 
it out. (Q.) To go against someone.” “ To tr>' to keep up 
until you can’t any more.” “Help someone. (Q.) Help 
somebody %vith her work.” “You got to watch somebody.” 

Two of the words must be anrcctly defined to pass the test. 
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6 Mmkus Completion 

This IS a speaal form, devised bv Mmkus,* of the famous 
Ebbinghaus completion test It differs from other forms of 
the language-completion test m the fact that the omitted part 
IS always a connecting word The idea is a clever one, for 
no other part of a complex or compound sentence is so crucial 
m the correct comprehension of the whole as the relational 
elements Such connection words as tf, although, however, for, 
etc , are rather highly abstract 
The following samples mclude the possible choices for cor- 
rect responses 

(a) One cannot aluays be a hero, one can always be a man 

Flits Although, while, yet, but, however, nevertheless, 
though 

(b) The streams are dry there has been little rain 

Flits If, therefore, where, after, because, smce, for, as, 
when, so 

(c) either of us could speak, vre were at the bottom of (he stairs 

Plus Before 

(d) Be is well grounded tn geography hts brother, 

he IS not so quick tn arithmetic 

Flits As — as — but (however, nevertheless, although, 
and) , also — like — and (although, but) , very — like — yet 
(although, while, but, and), considered— by— but (etc), 
quite — like — but (etc), veiy — unhke — but (etc), isn’t 
— like— and (etc), "He is very well grounded m geo- 
graphy,” said his brother, "but he is not so quick in 
anthmetic ” 


The test is passed if two of the four sentences arc cor- 
rectly completed 


• This speaal form of the completion method to been by M cto «nd 

era m two articles in the ZeiUchnJtJOr Anseomndte Ptyckohitt 1919 19 »- 7 r 
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YEAR XIII 


1. Plan of Search 

The familiar “ball and field” problem has been changed in 
the present revision to the plan of search for a lost purse. 
The change was made in the interests of brevity of statement 
and simplification of directions. Scoring has been simplified 
by using the test at only one level and giving no credit for 
“inferior” plans. 

The purpose of tins test is to determine whether the subject 
can execute a plan of seardi that meets the logical require- 
ments of the problem. Satisfactory evidence is based chiefly 
on the type of plan evolved. The paths must be almost paral- 
lel and there must be no intersections or breaks. The satis- 
factory types include mainly: 

1. A spiral beginning either at the gate or at the center of 
the field and made up of fairly regular lines. 

2 . Concentric circles, 

3. Transverse lines, parallel or almost so, and joined at the 
ends. 

4. A line around the field whidi turns back on itself, then 
goes round again making an inner circle before turning back 
on itself to go round the field again, and so on covering the 
field. 

Superimposed plans are not satisfactory unless both are 
clearly superior (conform to one of the above types) and are 
presumably given as alternative choices. 

The samples on page 273 indicate the main types of satis- 
factory plans and give a few illustrations of the almost un- 
limited kinds of plans that have been scored minus because ill- 
adapted to the purpose. 
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2. Memory for "Words 

Memory for discrete words is more closely related to memory 
for digits than it is to memory for sentences or stories in which 
the meaning element plays a more important role in recall. 
A number of word series were tried out, in some of which the 
words making up the series were related, in others were names 
of unrelated objects, and in others abstract words. This test 
includes two word series of comparable difficulty, one con- 
sisting of names of objects and the other of abstract words. 
The test has a correlation of .67 with the total score. One of 
the two series of words must be repeated without error. 

3. Paper Cutting I (Cf. IX, i) 

Both drawings must be plus to pass the test, 

4. Problems of Fact (Cf. XI, 5) 

(a) A wan who was walking in the woods near a town stopped 
denly, very much frightened, and then ran to the nearest policeman, 

saying that he had just seen hanging from the limb of a tree a 

what? 

The expected response is, a man who had been hanged. 

Fhis. “A dead man.” “A man who had been hung.” 
“A man who had been lynched.” “A man who had hung 
himself.” “A skeleton.” A robber. (Q.) They’d hanged 
him.” “A man. (Q.) Some robbers hung him.” 

Minns. “Leaf.” “A monkey.” “Person. (Q.) Hang- 
ing from a tree. (Q.) Don’t know.” “A robber. (Q.) He 
was going to jump down on somebody.” 

(b) ilfy neighbor has been having queer visitors. First a doctor 
came to his house, then a lawyer, then a minister {preacher or priesl)- 
What do you think happened there? 

The expected answer is “a death,” “someone has died,” 
etc. However, this problem brings forth a wide variety of 
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ingenious but rather farfetched interpretations which are 
scored plus provided they can be logically and adequately ex- 
plained by the subject 

It is almost always necessary to checlw the subject’s response 
by asking what the lawyer came for and occasionally whj the 
minister and doctor came These must be correctly explained 
The interpretation, in order to be considered satisfactory, must 
relate the visits of doctor, lawyer, and minister to a single 
event 

Plus “ Somebody died (Q ) (Lawyer) to see about the 
will” ‘■‘^Somebody died (Q) (Lai^yer) to see about the 
insurance policy” "Some one died, lawyer to settle the 
estate” “Got run over and killed (Q) (Lawyer) to to 
settle the case ” “A murder (Q ) (Lawyer) came to look 
over the case and see what he could do about it hfmister to 
preach funeral sermon ” “He must have got in a crash — 
got hurt (la\vyer) to mvestigale what happened, (minister) 
maybe he died and said prayers ” “Might ha\e been some 
crime committed If a man was shot the doctor came to ftc 
his wounds, the lawyer came to see who did it and the mm 
ister to preach a sermon if be died ” 

Minus “Somebody got sick and died (Q) (Lawyer) 
Because they’d have to get their doctor bills straightened ” 
“Someone w'as dying (Q) Doctor for his monc>, lawyer 
for his money, minister came to pray for him ” “Somebocl> 
died laivy er told them what to do " “A bo} died or a girl or 
somebody (Q) To see about fixing up things.” "T}je> 
were sick (Q) (Lawy er) to see what the damage was done, 
(minister) to pray ” “Someone was sick and then there was 
some trouble and then someone got mamed " “Doctor 
came w^th a baby and the> ha\c a license from the lawyer 
and the minister to marry them” “Jlajbe this lady was 
getting a dnorce ” 

(c) Ait Indian uho / ad come to lotcn for tl c ffst tsmf ttt Its hfe 
saio a uhtie day rtdtng along llte street As the schte hoy rodely, the 
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Indian said, **T/ie whUe boy is lazy; he walks silting dovm.” What 
•was the white boy riding on that caused the Indian to say “/i£ “walks 
sitting down ” ? 

The correct response is a bicycle. 

Two of the three problems must be plus to pass the test. 


5. Dissected Sentences 

The task of the subject in rearranging the words of a dis- 
sected sentence is to relate the given parts to a meaningful 
whole. Here again is a variation of the very useful completion 
method. 

A sentence is not counted rarrect if any word is omitted, 
altered, or inserted, or if the order given fails to make perfect 
sense. Certain responses are not absolutely incorrect, but 
are objectionable as regards sentence structure, or else fail to 
give the exact meaning intended. These are given half-credit. 

(a) FOR THE STARTED AN WE COUNTRY EARLY AT 
HOUR 

Plus. “We started for the country at an early hour.” 
** At an early hour we started for the country." We started 
at an early hour for the country.” 

Half-credit responses. “For the country at an early hour 
we started." “ For the country we started at an early hour." 

Mintis. “We started early at an hour for the country.” 
“We started early for the country.” “And we started for 
the country at an early hour.” 

(b) TO ASKED PAPER 5XY TEACHER CORRECT I JIY 

Plus. “I asked my teacher to correct my paper.” 

HalJ-credit. “My teacher I asked to correct my paper.” 
“To correct my paper I asked my teacher.” 

Minus. “My teacher asked to correct my paper.” “I 
asked my teacher to correct the paper.” “I asked the 
teacher to correct my paper.” 
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(c) A DEFENDS DOG GOOD HiS BRAVELY 2^1ASTER 

Plus. “A good dog defends his master bravely.” “A 
good dog bravely defends his master.” “A dog defends his 
good master bravely " "A dog bravely defends his good 
master-” 

Half -credit. “A good master bravely defends his dog.” 
“His good dog bravely defends a master.” “Bravely a master 
defends his good dog.” good dog defends a master 

bravely.” 

Minus. “A dog defends his master bravely.” “A bravely 
dog defends his master.” “A good dog defends his bravely 
master." “A good brave dog defends his master.” 

A score of two is required to pass the test. 

6. Copying a Bead Chain from Memory IT (C{. VI, 2 ) 
There must be no error in the pattern to pass the test. 


YEAR XIV 

1 . Vocabulaiy (Cf. pp. 302 fl.) 

The score at this level must be sixteen to pass the test. 

2 . Diduction 

This test presents a senes of ewats which affords a basis for 
making a generalization stating the governing principle in' 
vofvcd. The subject must obscr\’C that each unfolded sheet 
contains twice as many boles as the preWous one, and must 
infer that folding the paper again wall again double the num- 
ber. He must then state that doubling the number of holes 
contained in the preceding sheet, or mullipl>’ing that number 
by two, will predict the number in the succeeding sheet. It is 
ordinarily only after one or more mistakes haw been made and 
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have been disclosed by the examiner’s unfolding the sheet for 
inspection that the correct piindple is grasped. 

The test is scored plus only if the rule is grasped and cor* 
rectly stated. The criteria by which the examiner deter- 
mines whether the rule has been grasped are : 

1. Statement of the principle spontaneously before the sixth 
folding has been reached. 

2. Giving the correct number of holes for the sixth folding 
regardless of the correctness or incorrectness of the responses 
for the preceding sheets, and then stating the correct principle. 

Recapitulation of the correct number of holes for each folding 
does not constitute a statement of the principle. The following 
samples are illustrations of the standards which govern the 
scoring of responses to this test: 

FUts. “Double it each time.” “Two times the number that 
it is, if it was 4 when you folded it, it’d make 8.” “Add the 
amount — like you have 8 and fold it again, add 8 more equals 
16.” “Every fold you make in the paper there’ll be double the 
amoimt of holes.” 

Minus. “If you fold it once there is i hole, twice there’s 
2 holes, 3 times there’s 4 holes, 4 times there’s 8 holes, 5 times 
and there are 16 holes and then 6 times and there are 32.” “By 
doubling it after it gets to 8.” “Add more on every one.” “At 
first you know it’s i hole, or second it’s 2 holes and on third 
it’s 4 holes and then it gains 4 and then goes to 8 and gains 8 more 
and goes to 16 and gains 16 more and then goes to 32.” “Multi- 
ply the last number by how many more times you fold it.” “ The 
number of times you fold it.” 

3 . Picture Absurdities III (Cf. VII, i) 

Plus. “ If the sun is shining his shadow would be on the other 
side of him.” “His shadow wouldn’t be like that — if the sun 
was shining that way.” “His shadow’s on the wrong side.” 
“The shadow is going the wrong way.” “His shadow’s shining 
against the sun.” 
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Minus “The man’s walking through the woods and the sun 
IS shining and his shadow is m front of him and your shadow 
always goes in back of you most of the tune ” “His shadow is 
m front of him (Q ) Because your shadow is always m back of 
you on a hot day ” “The shadow, because it’s faang a different 
way than he is ” walking this w’ay and his shadow goes 

that way ” “Tbesun hasn’t risen and the man sees his shadow ” 


4, Ingenmty 

The ingenuity test presents a task in ideational problem 
solving “Mental manipulation’ is involved under the guid- 
ance of a directing idea Various methods of attack may be 
tned out, with the frequent result that the solution comes 
with a sudden flash of insight The subject must work out 
his own methods We do not solve the first problem for him 
in case he fads to find the sofution /or hmse]/ Instesd ne 
have considerably simplified the first problem so that he will 
be able to solve it for himself if be is ingenious enough to hit 
upon the right method The second and third problems arc 
increasingly difficult because they ln^oIve certain complica 
tions over and above those involved m the first 
To receive credit on the test the subject must demonstrate 
the successive steps followed in hjs solution of the problem 
To pass the test at this level one of the problems must be 
solved within the time allowed 

5 Onentation; Direction I 
A number of orientation tests were expenmented with m 
our preliminary try-outs of test items Orientation in lime 
and m space were the chief concepts studied, because of their 
significance in the development of the child’s conception of 
the world Various practical difficulties in formulating direc- 
tions and in sconng interfered with the inclusion of the other 
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items in the scale, so that only this rather complicated direc- 
tions test remains. The test is scored plus if three of the items 
are passed. 

6. Abstract Words H (Cf. XII, 5) 

Three of the words must be correctly defined to pass the test 
at this levd. 


AVERAGE ADULT 

1. Vocabulary (Cf. pp. 302 ff.) 

Twenty words must be correctly defined to pass at this level. 

2 . Codes 

The code tests used in the new revision differ from the old 
Stanford-Binet code test chiefly in one important particular: 
the problem is before the subject and the solution does not 
depend upon his remembering diagrams or other cues as a basis 
for mentally reconstructing a scheme that %vill give the solution. 
The present test has been modeled after one used in an English 
group test. The code test lends itself to almost indefinite 
complication; a more difficult problem has been included in 
Form M. 

To receive full credit for a code there must be no error. 
Half-credit is allowed in either (a) or (b) where the response 
contains one error. One letter inoirrectly coded constitutes 
an error. In the second code (b) where the code letters arc 
in pairs, if either or both membcm of a pair are incorrect the 
count is one error, e.g., IJ TV QS QS X 2 counts as one error. 
If R is tv.*ice coded incorrectly, it counts as two errors, e.g., 
IV QQZ counts as two errors. 
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It sometimes happens that the subject discovers an error in 
the first code while he is working on the second, and corrects it 
Such spontaneous corrections are always credited if the time 
hnut on that item has not already been reached If at the end 
of three minutes the subject has not completed the fast fetter, 
that letter is counted as an error and, if there is no other error, 
he receives half credit for the item The requirement for plus 
IS one and a half credits 


3 Differences between Abstract Words (Cf VII, 2 ) 
Success on this test depends upon the ability to pomt out 
the essential distinction between the pairs of stimulus words, a 
requirement which imposes a difBcuIt task upon the powers of 
linguistic expression For this reason, it is necessary in scor 
ing to disregard clumsiness of expression and consider, rather, 
the essential correctness or incorrectness of the thought 
The following samples lUustrate the standard for sconng 
responses 

(a) Laziness and idleness 

The essential contrast is that laainess refers to unwillingness 
to work, idleness to inactivity This contrast must be ex 
pressed, however clumsily 

Pltis “ ^Vhen you’re la^ j ou w on’t ^ ork and i\hen y ou’re 
idle you can’t work bccnusc >ou ha\cn’t aii> thing to do ” 
“Laziness you just don t want to do anything, while idleness 
you stop and rest or •something like that " “1/ jou’rc 
you’ll do something but jou don’t hke to do it and, if jou re 
idle >ou don’t do anything ’ “When >ou’rc lazy >ou don’t 
ivant to do an> thing — just wnnt to sit down and read or 
somethmg like that, and when j ou’re id/e j ou 're mlJmg to do 
something ” ‘'If a person's out of work he’s idle, but that 
doesn't make him neccssanb hi 2 > “ 
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Minus. “Laziness you^re too lazy to do something, idle- 
ness you’re not quite lazy — just don’t want to do it. 
“Laziness is wanting to sleep all the time and idleness is don t 
want to work.’’ “Laziness you don’t w-ant to do nothing 
and idleness you have something to do but you don’t do it — 
you just sit there,” “They’re both the same.” (Frequent 
type of failure.) “Laziness you don’t do anything at all and 
idleness you’re just idle for the time being.” 

(b) Poverty and misery 

Plus. “Poverty means to be in want; miserj’^ comes from 
any kind of suffering or anguish.” “ h^Iisery is how you feel, 
like if you are cold, and poverty is when you are poor. 
“Poverty is to be poor, misery is to be sick or ill.” “Can be 
poor but you don’t have to be miserable.” “Poverty means 
poor and misery means lack of food or water or to be sick.’ 
“You don’t always have to be in poverty to be in misery, 
but poverty is usually misery.” 

Minus. “ Misery you don’t feel good and otherwise you 
feel good.” “In poverty you’re happy, in misery you're not 
happy.” “One’s in pain and the other is just the thought.” 

“ Misery — you’re miserable, you don’t feel good and I don t 
know poverty.” (Frequent.) “Poverty some people owe 
a lot and that’s their poverty, and misery you’re in misery. $ 
(c) Character atid reputation 


The essential distinction is, of course, that character is what 
you are and reputation is what is thought about you. 

Plus. ” Character is made up of all the qualities you pos- 
sess and reputation is something you have acquired by acting 
out these qualities.” “Character is what you really are and 
your reputation is what you’re noted for.” “Character tells 
what kind of a person you are and reputation is what you 
make, what people think of you,” “Character is how you 
do things and reputation Is what people think of you.” 

^ “Reputation means your name and what you do, if you’re 
\^good or bad, and character means yourself.” “Your repu- 
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tation is how you stand m your town or city and your char- 
acter is your ha.hits.” “Charactet is wbat you are now and 
reputation is what you seem to be.” 

Minus. “When you have good character you’re smart 
and know everything and have reputation, everybody knows 
you’re doing good.” “ Character you do anything and repu- 
tation a lot of people know you,” "Your character is your- 
self and reputation is the way you act.” “Reputation is 
what you do, whether it’s right or wrong, and character is 
your ideals and if 3'ou Hw up to them.” 

The test is passed if two of the three comparisons are correct. 


4. Arithmetical Reasoning 

The ability to solve these arithmetical problems correlates 
to the extent of .61 with the rest of the scale. The test also 
meets the requirements for the scale in showing a steady in- 
crease in per cent passing with age. Tie computations re- 
quired to solve the problems are ordinarily performed easily 
by adults, but it is the selection of the processes to be em- 
ployed and their application to the problem that constitutes 
the difficulty of the task. Two of the three problems must be 
correctly solved to pass the test. 

5. Proverbs I 

The proverb tests have replaced the fables of the old scale. 
They have the virtue 0/ being much simpler to give and at 
least no harder to score, though considerable acumen and dis- 
crimination are required. Wc pve an example to illustrate 
what is involved in the task and the subject is then required 
to explain the meaning of other proverbs in the same way. 

The task is a difficult one, even for adults, since a pertinent 
generalization is required, based on the rather ayptic, homely 
situations into which folkways of thinking have become 
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crystallized. Thus the proverb must be analyzed, abstracted, 
and applied to life situations. Particularized or literal inter- 
pretation is not satisfactory. The interpretation of a given 
proverb in terms of another pertinent proverbial saying is 
satisfactory because in order to arrive at such a response the 
subject must not only have generalized from the particular 
situation presented by the given proverb but have gone a step 
farther and reapplied the generalization. Awkwardness of 
verbal espression is disregarded if the generalization is correct. 
Failures are of three types: (a) inability to respond; (b) literal 
interpretation, i.e., e:?plaining the statement without generali- 
zation; and (c) incorrect or inappropriate generalizations. 

The following are samples of plus and minus responses: 

(a) A ^urni child dreads the fire. 

The expected response is that a person who has had an un- 
pleasant experience avoids the same or a similar experience in 
the future; that one learns by experience. 

Pltis. '^Experience is a good teacher.” “If youVe made 
a mistake, you don’t like to make that mistake again.” 
“If you do something wrong once, you leam not to do that 
same thing again.” “After feeling the pain caused at one 
time, the child avoids similar occurrences." “Something 
hurts somebody, they got hurt or something like that and 
they would hate the thing, wouldn’t go near it.” 

Miivits. “BecaMSft she’s afraid of getting burned.” 
“Means that after he knows what fire will do to anyone, he 
will stay away from it.” (Not generalized.) “After you’ve 
already done something you hate it.” “Everybody learns 
their lesson.” “If somebody is in an accident, they dread 
another.” “A child that is burnt he won't play with fire, 
he don’t like it, he is afraid of it.” “Just because you’ve 
been hurt or discouraged by something, that’s no reason to 
be afraid to do it again or to try it.” “If you tr>’ something 
and it hasn’t been successful you won’t try again.” 
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(b) He 'ioho wotild eat the herrtel must crack the mit 

For a satisfactoiy response the subject must suggest that 
one who wishes to enjoy good things must earn them, that the 
good things of life do not just fall mto one’s lap 

Flics “Anybody who wants anything must go after it 
to get It ” “If you want to have a good time, ha\e enough 
to eat and have good beds, etc , you ha\e to vork for it 
You can’t get it without workmg^’ “Anjbody that wants 
the good of thmgs, they have to go through the bad *’ “To 
obtain a thing you have to light for it and not get it eas> ’’ 
“A person can’t do all the ea^ things, he has to do some of 
the hard things, too ” “To succeed m anything jou have 
to start at the bottom and do the reallj hard thmgs to get at 
the good thmgs of life, break through the more difGcuIt ones “ 
“If you want something good >ouhe first got to get to jt ’’ 
“If you want to do somethuig to male >ou famous, jou 
couldn’t start right at the top, you must begin at the bottom." 

iltmis “If you want to get to what is inside you have to 
crack the outside ” “One may not alwa>-s pla>, but have 
to work ” “1/ ) ou irant to get inside of anything or gn to 
anythmg you have to start at the beginning" “Not to 
expect someone to do ever>'thing for j ou ’’ “If we want anj - 
tTi m g done ucU, do it ourselves” “If vou want to learn 
about something >ou must go deep mlo it " “If vxiu want 
to do any great thing >ou must start it If jou want to get 
in the room } ou must open the door ” 

(c) A drounnig man wll catch at a siraic 

A satjsfactoiy' response suggests that a person who is jn des- 
perate straights will grasp at anj forlorn hope, in an cxtrcmilj 
a person vvilf resort to any expedient 

Plus “An>bodv that hx<ui’t much hope will grab at 
an> thing that seems like hope ” " \ person will never gi\ c 
up until he has exhausted cverv thing " “Per^n out of work 
wUI take an> Uimg ” “You U grab at anj ihmg when vou’re 
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near death, but you take only bigger and best •when there^s 
no danger.” “Any old port in a storm.” “Any friend at all 
is a good friend in need.** “A person will take the last hope 
that there is.” “You always take a chance when you’re in 
danger, when you’re in deep danger.” 

Mittiis. “Any man that is going down will catch at any- 
thing small.” “He ■^'ill grasp at an>ihing for life.” “We 
don’t give up until we show we’re lost.” “A person that’s 
f^ed or an5’thing ^rill try to do something to pull himself 
up again.” 

Two of the three proverbs must be plus to pass the test. 

6. Ingenuity (Cf. XIV, 4) 

The test is passed at this level if two of the problems are 
correctly solved. 

7 . Memory for Sentences V (Cf. XI, 4) 

One of the sentences must be repeated without error to pass 
the test. 


8. Reconciliation of Opposites 

Giving similarities involves the recognition of the likeness of 
objects that are not identical. Children of seven are able to 
make such comparisons and to point out some common charac- 
teristics of an apple and a peach like roundness or edibility, but 
it is a long step to the ability to find the identity in opposites. 
Indeed, it is not until the adult levels that we have found our 
subjects able to recognize the likeness of qualities of objects, 
as contrasted with the objects themselves, and of qualities that 
are not only not identical but which appear to be mutually 
exclusive or opposite in character. For the response to be 
satisfactorj’ at this level some general concept must be discov- 
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erecl which defines an essential charactenstic of the quahties 
That they are opposites or anfonyms or extremes would not, 
of course, be satisfactory, nor is a grammatical classification 
acceptable, hie “thej are both adjectnes ” If the subject 
gives such a classification the question should be repeated 
The following are illustrations of satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory responses 

(a) Heavy and light 

Pitts “Both weights ” “Both refer to weight ” “Show 
weight” “Both are measures of weight ” “Both measure- 
ments ” “Both amounts ” 

Mtnw “’Cause >ou’re still lifting ” “Both words that 
show when you have a load” ' Thej’re both almost the 
same weight ” “Both ha\e the same number of letters.” 

(b) Tall and short 

Plus “Both show size ” “They tell length ” "They 
describe >our stature ” “Both degrees of height ” “Both 
height” “The\ ’re both an estimate of distance ” “They’re 
both measurements ” ‘Both dimensions ’ 

ifuiiis “ Both pertain to people ” ' Because >ou ha\e 
to measure for both of them ” “Both describe ” 
just so high ” “Both degree (Q) Degree of taUness or 
shortness ” 

(c) Sick and ioell 

Plus “Shows the condition jou are m — j-our health ” 
“Both e-vpress health” “The two extremes of health” 
“How >ou feel ” “Tbc>’re the feeling — if a person feels 
well, you say he’s well ” “Both feelings ” “Both condi 
tions of the bod> ” “Both appU to the bod\ ' “The> 're 
both expressions of how >ou arc ' 

Minus “Thc> tellhow ” “Both wax-sof Imng ” “Has 
to be a person ” “Both happen to \ou ” "Both ha\-c 
life ” “Vou can be both *' “Different wa\s people can 
get — r^n be well or sicJ. ” 
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(d) M£>re ajid less 

Plus. “ Both, expresaons ot a degree, that is to be added 
or subtracted.” “Both extent” “They show proportion.” 
“They're amounts.” “Extremes of abundance.” “Both 
mean how much.” “Tells of quantity.” “Both ways of 
measuring,” etc. 

Minus. “ Both are adjectives. (Q.) Both are character- 
istics of property or valuation.” “Both pertain to products.” 
“Extremes in money.” “Much is a greater quantity and 
less is a small quantity.” “You can have more of one thing 
and less of something.” **Two different sizes.” 

(e) Outside and inside 

Phis. “Both tell where.” “Location.” “Both situa- 
tions.” “Pertaining to whereabouts.” “They're both at 
some place.” “Bodi are characteristics of a solid.” “It’s 
where you are, inside your house or outside.” 

Minus, “Someplace outside or inside.” “Both pertain- 
ing to a building.” “Bothsides.” “Places to walk through.” 
“Both surroundings.” 

(f) Asleep and awake 

Plus. “Consciousness.” “Condition of the brain.” 
“Just pertain to the mind of a person.” “The way your 
mind is.” “ Both tell the physical condition.” “Two states 
of being.” “The two things living is divided into.” “Both 
conditions. (Q.) The way your body is.” 

Minus. “Both pertaining to people.” “They both mean 
action.” "They're used m fieZpmg somebody grow.” 
“Both movements of the body.” “Both tell what you’re 
doing.” “Tells what you are.” 

The test is passed if three of the six comparisons are correct 
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SUPERIOR ADULT I 

1 , Vocabulary (Cf. pp. 302 ff.) 

The requirement for plus at this level is a score of twenty- 
three. 

2. Enclosed Box Problem 

The problem of the enclosed boxes requires for its solution 
the complex factors in^’oived in ideational problem solving 
which have already been discussed in connection vnth other 
tests. This test has provoked considerable speculation con- 
cerning the Und of imagery that may make up the pattern of 
thinking involved. Our data are, of course, inadequate to 
reveal such patterns, but an analysis of errors in the test indi- 
cates that failure is usuaUy the result of applying the wrong 
arithmetical operation in computing the number of boxes. 
One might infer that in the case of such errors, at least in the 
last two problems, little use has been made of visual imager>'. 
The test is passed if three of the problems are correctly solved. 

3. Minkus Completion (CL XU, 6) 

The test is passed if three of the sentences are plus. 

4. Repeating Six Digits Reversed (Cf. IX, 6) 

One of the three series must be correctly repeated to pass the 
test. 

6. Sentence Budding 

This test is another of the many forms of the completion test, 
but in the present instance success depends less upon the abil- 
ity to combine isolated elements into a meaningful whole than 
aSp 
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on word comprehension. Failure is rarely due to inability to 
combine the words into a single sentence. All three words 
must, of course, be included in one sentence. The words must 
be correctly used and the sentence must not be ungrammatical. 
The only change permitted in the form of the key words is in 
number, plural may be used for angular. Nouns must not be 
changed to verbs. Failure to comprehend the meaning of a 
word results either in inability to respond or guessing, revealed 
in the bizarre character of the sentence. 

The following are samples of satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
responses : 

(a) Benefactor — Institution — Contribution 

Plus. “A benefactor joined an institution and gave them 
a contribution.” “They made a contribution to the bene- 
factor of the institution.” ‘“Ihe people gave a contribution 
to the institution of the benefactor.” “The institution was 
a contribution of that benefactor.” “ An institution depends 
on the contributions of the benefactors.” “The benefactor 
to an institution made a contribution yearly.” 

Minus. “The benefactor of his estate gave the institution 
all of his contribution.” “ Contribution is a great benefactor 
of the modem institution.” 

(b) Civility — Requirement — Employee 

Plus. “ Civility isone of the requirements of an employee.” 
“The requirement for theemployee was civility.” “Civility 
of the employee was the requirement.'^ “ Civility is a require- 
ment from an employee.” “Civility is a requirement in 
every employee.” 

Mviiis. ‘‘The requirement for an employee is his civility.” 
“The requirement of the office was that the employee should 
use civility.” “The employee had a requirement of civility.” 
“.\n employee depends on the requirement of ci\Tlity.” 

(c) Atlaimnenl — Fortune — Misery 

Plus. “The attainment of a great fortune always brings 
misery.” “His attainment instead of bringing fortune 
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brought imser} ” “Attainment of fortune nin\ cause mis- 
ery “He was in cuserj but his attainment of the fortune 
will bnghten him up ” “One must go through a certain 
smouat of miserj to the attainment of fortune ' 

Mwns “His fortune gaie him attainment for a while, 
but later misery ** “The man went through a lot of miser) 
to get the attammeut of the fortune " " He reached his 
ivtainment b) maLing his fortune but was onli rewarded 
with miser) ‘ Fortune is an attamment for miser) ” 

Two sentences must be plus to pasa the test 

6 Essential Sinulanties (Cf VU, 2 and , 8) 

The following samples are illustrations of the standards for 
sconng 

(a) Far/fung Ofid fnanujochinng 

It IS permissible to place the emphasis either on the actmt} 
of produatig, or on prortdiug that which suppbes human needs. 
Pliu “Both are creative’ ‘Both male products” 
“Both put out somethuig that people use ‘ Both produce 
goods from ra\\ materials ” ‘Thc) both produce food and 
clothing for people” ‘ Tbe>’re both making something 
In farming ) ou re malong new plants and manufaciunng 
you’re making new clothes or shoes or things The\ re both 
the processes of making ” ‘ Both make things for human 
consumption ' "Tbe> both suppl) the cities with goods. ’ 
Mtmts “Both of them helps to make our countn bigger ’ 
“You get things out of both of them- “Both empIo\ a lot 
of people ’ ‘ Both sell things.” ‘ The) arc both irorking 

places ” “Both bring in roonc) ” 

(b) \((Uing and burning 

Tor this essential similanf) the subject ma) giie conydera 
tion either to the effect m changing the form of subsiancts, oj 
to the necessity for accompanjnng heat 

V -ip* 
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PUis. “The form of substances is altered by either 
process/^ “Both destroy the shapes of things.” “Melting 
is changing that substance into a different form and fire is 
changing that substance into a different form.” "Both 
changes, one chemical and the other physical.” ^^They both 
change the thing that bums or melts.” “Both require heat.” 

Minus. “When you melt something and bum something 
you bring it down to a smaller substance.” “Both solid at 
the beginning and not when you get through.” “They both 
produce a great heat.” “Melting usually never comes back 
into the same shape and burning never does.” “They both 
have to do with cooking and heating.” "Giving off water 
in both processes.” 

(c) Egg and seed 

Plus. “Both undeveloped plants or animals.” “Both 
become something.” "Life is hatched from egg and life 
grows from seed, too." ‘^They’re both for making new 
animals.” "Both form plants or animals.” “Raise more 
stuff with either one of ’em.” “They both bring forth fruit.” 

Minus. “Eggs you can batch chickeus and seeds you can 
grow plants out of them.” “They are both products of some- 
thing else.” “ Seed is produced by the parent plant and egg 
is produced by the parent hen.” “A plant comes out of a 
seed and a chicken comes out of an egg.” "Both hatch out 
of something." “Both produce a food.” 

Two of the three comparisons must be correct to pass the 
test. 


SUPERIOR ADULT II 

1 . Vocabulary (Cf. pp. 302 ff.) 

The requirement for pasring at this level is twenty-six 
words. 
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2 Fmding Reasons II (Cf X, 4) 

At tins level, we expect a response of a better qualjt> than 
was required in the Finding Reasons test at year X The rea- 
sons, while not limited to the most essenual, must be \alid, 
definite, and clearly differentiated Failure is due cluefl> to 
inability to give three reasons, and the examiner must be on 
the watch for the same reason repeated m different words 

(a) Give three reasons why some people use 1} printers which cost 
so much when they could get pen and tnk for a/rw pence 

Acceptable reasons include chiefly those nhich mention 
(a) ease and convenience in use, (b) neatness and appearance, 
(c) speed, (d) legibihty, (e) custom, and (f) economy 

Plus “Thej ’re faster, easier, more legible ” "A type- 
writer’s so much quicker Shows up neater It’s pnnfed ” 
“The typewriter is more con\ement, and it can be read b> 
other people easily, and it is cheaper to nin 0 t>T>ewT)ter than 
It IS to wnte with pen and mk ” They can do the nork 
quicker, and better, and you can read it better ’’ * You can 
read typewritten things better If >ou\e got a tjpennler 
it's easier to get a position from some people b} t>pinga letter 
to them ^^Tien > ou wnte atones lo a roagaamc some mag 
azmes only want tj-pewntten stones ” 

Minus “A typewriter is better and it’s faster, and you 
can do it quicker with a typewriter ” “Because the\ can 
do their work faster and get more money by doing it faster 
and save time “ “Ty-pewnier can go faster than pen and 
ink You can read it sometimes better than pen and mi 
You don’t has e to help iL" 

Cb) C?ire three reasons uhy a man who comtnls a strmis mme 
should he punished 

The following categoncs intJudc most 0/ the acceptable 
reasons 

(a) To teach him a lesson 

(b) To set an example for others 
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(c) To prevent his doing it again. 

(d) To prevent his doing something worse. 

(e) To protect society. 

(f) To make him suffer for his wrong-doing. 

(g) To uphold the law. 

Phis. “ So that he wouldn’t do it again. To show people 
what they’d get if they did it themselves. To show the per- 
son who did it that that was the wrong thing to do.” “ ’Cause 
if they let him go he may do it over again. Next time he 
might do something worse. If they don’t, other people will 
start doing it.” “So he won’t do it again. So he’d repay 
for the crime he’s done. To see how wrong the thing he’s 
done is.” “So he won’t do it again. To teach a lesson for 
others. Doing bad is a sin.” “So he won’t hurt anybody 
else. He committed the crime and made the person suffer 
so he has to suffer. If you commit a crime it’s against the 
law so you have to be punished for it.” “If he isn’t pun- 
ished he might think he can get by with it again. It would 
show young boys — teach them a lesson. The laws have to 
be enforced.” “ To keep him from committing other crimes. 
^Vhen a man commits a crime and is not punished by law 
someone usually tries to punish him in some way. It 
wouldn’t be fair to let him go.” “Avenge society. To 
make an example of him for others. Make him pay for his 
folly.” “ If he isn’t punished he’ll repeat the crime. He is 
dangerous to the community. He is liable to influence some- 
one else into committing crimes.” (Doubtful, but probably 
sJ3£»iiJd he 

Minus. “Because if they don’t punish him he might kill 
somebody else. And then he might steal something and 
then he might go and bum up something.” (Stated in terms 
of the concrete situation.) “Because he shouldn’t kill no 
one. ^\nd he’s breakin’ the law and no one lets anyone get 
away with committing a serious crime.” “The other fel- 
low’s got as much rights as he has. He’s disobeying the law. 
Spoiling family reputation.” “x\ man ought to be punished 
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so he won’t think he can do anything and get away with if 
He ought to be punished because it will probably give com 
pensation to the person against whom he did the crime And 
I think he ought to be punished because if he s punished it 
would teach him a good lesson so he won t do it again ” 
“Because if he isn’t he U do it agam and somebody else will 
do It again and the aty won’t hke the people that got him 
free ’* "If he did the act willfully he shodd be punished, 
if it was agamst someone else's property Because if he was 
let go It would sene as a bad example for the courts “ 

Both items must be plus to pass the test 

3 Repeating Eight Digits (Cf TV-6, 2) 

The test is passed if one of the three senes is repeated cor- 
rectly 

4 Proverbs II (Cf A A , 5) 

(a) A bird tn the hand ts wrlh tm tn the hush 

A satisfactory response must convey the idea that a present 
benefit of which you are certain is better than a larger one of 
which you are not certain 

Fitts "One tiung which you are absoIutel> certain of is 
worth two uncertam things” "Anything that you have 
nght now you had better take instead of taking a chance to 
get more — the stock market for instance ” "A chance that 
you have is better than two you are expecting ” "It’s not 
what you hope to obtain but what jou alreadj haie that 
counts ” "TOen jou really ba\e something it is worth more 
than what > ou thi^ > ou are going to ha\ e ” "If i ou ha.\ e 
something small don’t let it go for anything better that might 
fad ” "A dollar in your pocket is worth tv,o dollars in 
accounts receiv able •” ”I?on’C gainbfe ” 

Mtmts "If JOU had one bird in x-our hand it xsould be 
better than two in the bush where >ou can’t get at them ” 
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“ Don’t let your opportunities slip away.” “A thing you own 
is better than something you don’t.” “If you got something 
ahead of you that you can get, get it but don’t grab at any- 
thing that’s not in clear view — something that you’re not 
positive of ha\’iEg.” “Something that you have is w^rth 
more than something that you have lost or you’re working 
for.” 

(b) Yo:i canH make a silk purse out of a sow's ear. 

An acceptable response expresses the idea that it is not possi- 
ble to transcend natural limitations. A particular example is 
satisfactory if it is dearly applicable. 

Plus. “Culture isn’t just a veneer.” “You can’t make 
something wonderful that wasn’t anything to begin with.” 
“You can’t make something fine out of something that 
wasn’t naturally that way.” “You can’t make good things 
out of poor material.” “You have got to have the real thing 
to make something.” “You can’t make a noble out of a 
peasant” “You can’t make something what it isn’t.” 
“You can’t make something out of nothing.” 

Mimts. “ If a person isn’t good, they can’t be made good.” 
“If a person hasn’t had a good environment he can’t make 
as much out of himself as a person that has had a good en- 
vironment” “You can’t make something out of something 
when it’s supposed to be made out of something else.” “You 
can’t make one thing from another which is not the same.” 
“Y-ffu can't make every^sng good U you haven't got things 
to make it out of. You can’t pretend you have something 
when you haven’t” 

Both proverbs must be <»rrcctly explained to pass the test. 


6. Reconciliation of Opposites (Cf. A.A., 8) 

Five of the items must be plus to pass the test at this level. 
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6. Repeating Thought of Passage- Value of Life 

This passage can be divided into the Mowing component 

“^"(a) Many opinions have been given on the value of hfe 
(b) Some call it good, 

w lUTOuldbfneaL correct to say that it is 

(e) for on the one hand our happiness is never as great as 

(Ofnfonltotherhandournnsfortunes are never as great 

as our enemies wo^d for ^s 

(g) It IS this roediocntj ot me w p 
radically unjust 

Satisfactory responses 

rate reproduction of at 1 addition 

that in case a, b, and c are p , _ ^^nt for a saUsfactoiy 

In any other ' a invention does not contradict 

response, providing gr ^ response Accurate recall 

the theme and of the passage The 

is taken to be an index o P ^ subject’s own Ian 

‘t“e“N;.tXoceof expression 

IS expected 

L.-e been given on bfe Some sa> 
PUis “Many mc^nty We can not have as 

,t IS good some bad, ta ^ ^ as mucli happiness 

much as our enemies msh an_ _^any opinions 

as we wash” are bad Onr misforlnnes 

of life made Some ^a,,! ,,u and “"I 

are not as great as on are the med . „ 

not as little as we of hfe -something like that, 

Imow how to say It - hav e been gn en 

/_ucef) “Some — P bad but it is termed medi 
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be and the badness is not as bad as our enemies would want it 
to be so life is unfair.” (So many elements have been repro- 
duced correctly that misunderstanding of the final idea does not 
invalidate this response.) (abcdef) “Many definitions 
have been given life. Some say it is good and some say it is 
not. But it is never as good as we could make it and is never 
as bad as it could be. These are both wrong. It is really 
medium.” (abcdef) “Many people’s opinions are that life 
is good or bad, but it is better to think it is medium because 
our misfortunes are not as great as our enemies might wish 
them.” (b c d f) “It is better to say that life is medium than 
to say it is good or bad because we never have the discom- 
forts that our enemies would wish us to have or never have the 
pleasant things that we and our friends would want to have.” 
(b c d e, f slightly inaccurate.) 

“There’s — many things — in the value of life — 
some call it good and some call it bad, but it really is mediocre 
because our happiness is never what we like and mediocre takes 
in all the things.” (bed, c reproduced incorrectly.) “Great 
opinions have been given to life, some say it’s good and some 
say it’s bad — our misfortunes are never as great as our enemies 
would like for it to be.” (abed) “There arc many opinions 
given about our life, but even though there are many disap- 
pointments and many times our happiness is greater than might 
be and misfortunes are not so many but our enemies wash they 
were more. This keeps us medium, we can li\’e through it if we 
have some happiness with our unhappiness.” (Note invention.) 
(afd) “itany things have been said about our life, but our 
happiness is never as great as we would wish it and our misfor- 
tunes are never as great as our enemies would wish it to be.” 
(aef) 
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SUPERIOR ADULT III 

1. Vocabulary (Cf pp 302 ft) 

The requuement for plus at thrs level .s thirty words 

2. Onentation: Direction II (Cf XIV, 5) 

(a) The only correct answer IS East 

/•M Thp onlv correct answer is (raiie; 

(b) The only co mabihty to answer, is 

The most frequent ^ by calculating the 

at which, of (ban the actual distance that 

distance he has traversed ^ 

he now is from his starting po question The error 

tests which presents by a very bright subject 

mentioned is occasionally -rtirelation witi the composite 

However, the test shows abighc—™ 

score and an increase in P . 

Both parts must be plus to pass the test 

3. Opposite Analogies H (Cf IV-6. 6) 

(a) A rM.I « hand, “ ton « " ■■nnafra.d " 

Bus “Bold” Brave 

“Fearless” , .wild" “Ferocious” “Sa\ 

u.,„. .Dangerous" 

(b) Sp»en««eirrg«a//.cW'-“ 

T ““"waiter" “Leaf falling tiee " “Tree 
lbafrds.t”.:ves" ‘Chang^ble" 

“So” 

Minus Fleip^ 

“Monej coming m the test 

Two of the three items must P 
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4. Paper Cutting H (Cf. IX, i) 

The creases must all be represented and the holes correctly 
located. The shape of the holes is disregarded; i.e., either 
triangular or imperfect diamond shapes are allowed, but they 
must be drawn so as to be intersected by the crease on which 
they are located. 

On page 301 are samples of plus and minus dranin^. 

6. Reasoning (Cf. XIV, 4) 

The expected answer is 40^ inches. Since, however, one 
can, by considering the growth increment in terms of arith- 
metic ratio rather than geometric, arrive at 40 (inches) as the 
answer, credit is given for this response also, but Mly when the 
subject can satisfactorily explain how he arrived at it, for this 
answer is frequently only a guess. The two methods are as 
follows: 

Geometric: 

istyear 8 + M«i2 i.e., the tree increases each year 

2d year 12 + ** 18 at the rate of its total height 

3d year 18 + K “= 27 at the beginning of the year. 

4th year 27 + = 40 }^ 

Arithmetic: 

I St year 8-h 4=12 

2d yeari2+ 6=*iS (2 inchesgreater increment than 1st year) 

3d year 18+ 9=27 (3 inchesgreater increment than 2d year) 

4th year 27 -h 13 — 40 (4 inches greater increment than 3d year) 

Guessing at the answer is very common, particularly in the 
case of students, and the guesses arc often ver>’ dose, such as 
“40” and “41.” However, the response “40^*” not being a 
round number, is not likely to be guessed and docs not need to 
be explained; nor should the examiner ask for an c.xplanation 
of any other answer except **40,” since to do so would be 
equivalent to giring the subject a second chance. 
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6. Repeating Nine Digits (Cf. IV-6, 2 ) 

One of the three series must be repeated correctly to pass 
the test. 


VOCABULARY 

(VI, i;Vm, i;X, i;XII. i;XIV, i; A.A., i;S.A. I, i; 
SA. II, i;S.A. Ill, i) 

We have found the vocabulary test to be the most valuable 
single test in the scale. Its interest value is high, it presents a 
familiar task to the subject, and the fact that it begins with 
words in common use and increases rapidly in difficulty gives 
the examiner a rapid survey method of estimating the subject’s 
ability. It agrees to a high degree with the mental age rating 
on the scale as a whole; correlations for single age groups range 
from .65 to .91 with an average of .81. 

The extension of the vocabulary downward to the six-year 
level as well as upward to the superior adult level has proved 
feasible because of the selection and present arrangement of 
words on the basis of their difficulty for children and for adults. 
Such words as orange, envelope, straw, pjiddlc, tap, and roar are 
sufficiently concrete and common to the child’s experience that 
he is able even at the age of six to formulate definitions precise 
enough to indicate that he knows the word. How an orange 
looks, what you do ^ith an envelope, or an item of personal 
experience a puddle, such as “You can get muddy in it 
when you step in it,” refer directly to the child’s world. Our 
scoring standards, based as they are on empirical findings, re- 
flect to some extent successive stages in the development of 
thinking. In general, the more abstract and more difficult the 
word the more rigid the scoring requirements. Then, too, 
there are characteristic differences in quality of response for 
older and younger subjects even on the simpler words. Thus 
302 
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the adult gives a response which classifies a co^on object, 
but also isolates it by excluding other objects wluch do not be- 
long to the class Both a ax-year old and a sudeen-year^ld 
know the meaning of orange - “it is round and has seeds or 
“it is a citrus fruit” — but their thinking is characterisUcally 

‘^rrLortant for the examiner to realize that the pu^se 
of lis vocabulary test is to detenmne whether the subject 
kiows the meam^g of the word, not whether he can pve a 

completely lop^l ,,,^"rfne l7a<Mtional 

mearang is apprehended brunette is a color of hair, he 

"d;X''h“rt\" oLurseonlythe/ormerisscorcd 

dIus. 
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The following are illustrative of satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory definitions. 

1. Orange 

Phis. “A frmt.” “Like a tangerine.” “Tree.” “A 
drink.” “It's orange juice.” “What you drink” (eat, 
squeeze, cut, suck). “An orange is sweet.” “An orange is 
something to eat.” “It’s round.” “It’s yellow.” “An 
orange is orange color.” 

Minus. “Lemon.” **Orange. (Q.) Don’t know.” 
"Red.” 

2. Envelope 

Plus. “ For a letter.” “ Paper. (Q.) You write letters.” 
"To read. (Q.) To mail.” “To write. (Q.) A letter.” 
“What you send.” “To put things in.” “An envelope is 
straight and it has a cover.” “ It’s sticky on the top so you 
can paste it down,” 

3. Sir aw 

Plus. “You suck it.” “Paper. (Q.) When you put it 
in a soda it bends.” “For orange jiuce.” “To blow 
through.” “ Kind of round stick.” “To eat. (Q.) For the 
cows.” “Dried grass.” “Hay.” “From the oats after 
they’ve been thrashed.” “It’s a plant.” “It’s fiber of some 
sort.” “ It’s used for baskets and hats.” “Straw is what 
you make a straw house out of.” “ What chickens lay on.” 
“Make chans like this.” “Brooms have it.” “Playin. (Q.) 
You can pick up and throw it all over you and throw it all 
over other people.” “You can put it on strawberries and 
things. (Q.) So the frost won’t get ’em.” “You tickle 
people with it.” 

Minus, “It’s the same as a leaf that grows on a certain 
tree.” “Piece of wood.” “Like — bale straw. (Q.) It’s 
a little straw.” “Straw is something that’s in piles.” 
“Long.” “It bends.” (Q. No response.) “Piece of 
straw.” (Q. No response.) 
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4 Pttddle 

Pliis “A puddle of water ” “Water ” “Ram males 
It “Mud” “Little pond” “A puddle is when it’s ram 
mg” “What you step m” “You can sail boats m” 
“You can play in puddles ” “For little frogs ” “That’s 
what the baby does ” 

Minns “A puddle IS where some fishes swim ” “Aplaj 
thmg” “Just a puddle of water that people swim m” 
“You go m bathmg” “To play games ” “A brook of 
water ” 

5 Tap 

Plus “You make a htUenoi^ ” “Tap on the door” (or 
floor, table, blocks, etc ) "Tap your foot ' “You tap a 
bell ” ‘ Somebody is at the door ’ “Ram on the roof ” 
“Dance” “Tap a shoe” “Like a heel plate on >our 
shoes” “Tap is to hold some water m somewhere 
"Something that you take out of a hole (Q) Like tap a 
barrel of cider ” "Faucet” “Tap trees” ' That makes 
music (Q) Have to make music — the taps” S just 
illustrates tapping vntb hand or foot 

6 Gown 

Plus “A rughtgoviTi ” “To sleep m ” "\Vhen>ougo 
Co iK’d ” “Night — night pajamas or something ” “l^car 
it” "Put on ” “Evening gown ” “Sort of a cloak ” 
"Kmg’s weddmg gowm (Q) Big robe” 
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of your eye” (Q. points to lid). The child should be asked 
to point to it because eyelash is frequently confused with 
eyebrow, 

8. Roar 

The examiner should take spedal pains to pronounce this 
word distinctly. If it is imderstood as “raw” or “oar” the 
word should be repeated. 

Plus. “Noise.” “A roaring sound.” “A racket.” 
“Something that makes noise” (subject growls). “From 
some animal.” “A lion roars.” “A car roars.” “When 
the wind roars.” “A seashell roars.” “A wolf or some- 
body goes roarrrr.” “Cannon roars.” “Angry. (Q.) A 
lion roars when he is angry.” *'When you^re fierce.” 
“When it thunders.” “A ocean roars.” “You laugh- 
roar.” 

9. Scorch 

Pitts. “To apply flames to overheat.” “It’s to bum.” 
“Bum your clothes with an iron.” “Scorch a dress. (Q.) 
Means with an iron.” “Bum your pants up. (Q.) I\’hen 
mother pressed Daddy’s pants she scorched ’em.” “Means 
you make something brown.” “Ulien something gets 
awful hot,” “Person could be scorched by touching the 
stove — a part of bum.” “Singe.” “It’s a hot day. (Q.) 
Scorching hot.” 

Minus. “ You scorch a thing. (Q.) Takes whitening out 
of clothes.” “Scorch a potato. (Q.) Peel a potato.” 
“You burnt yourself — with hot ^^'ater.” (scald) “Scorch 
your clothes. (Q.) You got too much blueing.” “I'U’asin 
a fire and I ^^•as scorched. (Q.) You were just burnt to 
pieces.” “Scorch yourself with some hot water.” “Stain. 
(Q.) \\Tien something like ink drops on it> it stains.” 

10. MuizJe 

Plus. “^Vnybody’s nose.” “Jlouth.” “Muzzle is for 
a dog. (Q.) On a dog’s face.” “ You put it on a dog to keep 
him from biUng — a leather strap.” “Harness. (Q.) Dogs 
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have muzzles — kmd of a harness put on ’em to stop ’em 
from biting ” “Somelhing to put on a dog (Q ) Some 
times in hot weather they put them on so they non’t bite ” 
“What you put on your horse (Q ) Because he eats when 
you want to plow corn ” “Thing >ou put on a calf to keep 
it from sucking a cow ” “A mask (Q ) Something to keep 
a dog from biting "Prevent a thing from doing some 
thing (Q ) Shut donw on it ” “JVIuzzIe of a gun (Q ) 
Top of the gun barrel ” 

Minus “ Something you put on a dog (Q) So it can’t 
get away” “Harness” (minus unless eyplamed) “A 
httle round thing that dogs wear — > ou put it around his 
neck” “A dog has a muzzle (Q) Thing \ ou koid a dog 
with” “Something to put on a horse (Q) It holds a 
horse” “ It’s something >ou wear o\er> our face ” (pitch- 
er’s mask) “Thmg when they plaj baseball the> put over 
the face ” "A muzzle on a gun (Q ) The barrel ” “The 
long part of a gun ” “If there’s a big roanng sound lhe> 'd 
put something over it to make it not so noisy ” (mufile) 
"Afuzzle is on hose ” (nozzle) 

II Haste 

Plus “Hurr 3 ” “Not to lose time ” “Run” “Want 
to do something (Q) Want to get something m a hurrj ” 
“Haste to get something (Q) Run” “ If I had to haste 
to go I’d ha% e to go right then ” “Slakchastc (Q) Hum 
up ” “Better be shaking along ” “Right awa\ ” 

Minus “Haste IS loget rcad> ” “ItTicn >ou runanai 
(Q) Vou don’t like It ” “Haste awa> (Q) Do some 
thing” “Like >ou sa> Iiastc (Q) It means go — like 
>ou say, haste for some water “ “Haste is like i ou’re going 
some place ” “It means get out ” "H v ou run awa^ from 

somebodyarmakcfcaslc/or5omebod>. (Q) Likcif.\ougo 

after somebody 
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“A lesson telling you how to do something.” “Tell people 
not to do it,” “Some place where you go and they tell you 
something.” “Lecture — well they have that in church, 
somebody preaches,” “If you did something. (Q.) The 
lecture tells you what you should do and stuff like that.” 
“Get a lecture if you do something you shouldn’t do.” 
“Meeting of people where a person speaks.” 

Zfitiiis. '*IiTien you vote, elect a president," ^^Some- 
tlnng you go to.” (Q. No response.) “Sit straight.” 
“Turn on the radio.” “Meeting. (Q.) What you see in 
themowes.” “Church,” “They gave a lecture at the high 
school. (Q.) They’re going to give a play.” “Something 
like a meeting. (Q.) Sometimes they elect people for presi- 
dent or they talk about it” “When a man’s mad.” 

13. .Ifarr 

Phis. “It’s a god of war.” “\Miat the Greeks used to 
worship.” “JIan. (Q.) Mare was the man who March 
was named after.” “Another world like this one.” “A 
planet” “Star.” “A group of stars. (Q.) Mars is some- 
thing like Venus and trav^ around.” “Some kind of a 
comet like the world.” “Land out in space.” “Up by the 
moon.” “ Scratch something that’s painted.” 

Minus. “Some other dty.” “Mars is a different kind of 
people.” “Means clouds — up near the clouds.” "Things 
up in the — them roimd balls.” “A name of a place. 
(Q.) Don’t know.” “Name of some man.” “Someone in 
the sky.” “The stars and the moon that shine at n^ht.” 

14. SkUl 

Pltis. “If you do something real well.” “Easeandgrace- 
fulness in doing a thing." “Ability,” “ileans sly or smart 
at some tricks.” “Practiced.” “Like you are skilled in 
playing basketball. (Q.) You are successful,” “You’re 
talented.” “Trained.” “Brains. (Q.) They say it takes 
a lot of skill to be something good.” "WTiat you specialize 
in.” “Skill means to have a great deal of knowledge.” 
“How you do a thing.” “He can work good — like he’s a 
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sloUed v^orker ” *‘What you can do best " “Ve:y clever, 
smart” "Somebod} that can do something \er\ wed and 
fast” “Done by energy and woil ~ isn’t luck — opposite 
of luck.” 

Minjts “Succeed (Q) Don’t know” “People that 
do things with great skill (Q ) Do many things ” “Show 
how you can paint or whatever you know ” ”^Vhen jou’re 
not afraid to go up on tall buildings ” “A man has great 
skill — he has the energy to do it ” “Like you’re a skilled 
workman (Q) Don’t mind working” “Thoughtful” 
^‘To be brave ’ 


*5- Twgg/er 

Plus “Fellow with a fine ^se of balance ” “A man 
that juggles balls — up and down ” “A man that juggles a 
stick — he puts his band out like that and he has a stick baJ-> 
ancmg on it ” “A man that performs tricks” “A magi- 
cian, he does things (Q) Can spin tops on strings, and dif- 
ferent things like that — throws tops m air ” “Means you 
have a stick and a ball and roll the ball on the stick." “WTien 
you juggle something on your fingers ” “A person talented 
m juggling (Q ) Used to amuse people — something like 
actors” “A man who mixes up things (Q) If jou jug- 
gle up figures you mix (hem all up ” “Somebody knows 
how to juggle things and be juggles a lot of them at a time ” 
iftnus “Is a man (Q) He juggles (Q) Means he 
drinks and dnnks ” "A circus man (Q ) To be quick ” 
“To juggle anything (Q) Jerk it around ” “Juggler goes 
around and tells jokes and plajsan instrument.” “Juggle 
anything (Q ) Shake it up ” “A man who j'uggtes (Q ) 

A man who juggles an> thing ” “A man who sells jugs. 

l6 Brundle 

Plus “Somebodj with black hitr” (or brown) “A 
brunette is a woman (Q) A wtiman n ho has black hair 
and blue ejes” “Vou have brunette hair (Q) Sort of 
dark” “Brunette means dark ” “Bhekbair" “Some- 
bod> that’s dark in features ” “Ladj that isn't a blonde ” 
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Minus. “Kind of light colored hair.” “Reddish. Red- 
dish brown. Light brown.” “Sometimes if your hair’s a 
certain color they'd call you a brunette. (Q.) If your h^ 
was sort of browrush yellow.” “ Color. (Q.) Can’t th i nk 
of the color.” “Somebody that has reddish hair.” “You 
go to a brunette, and they curl your hair.” “ Something you 
wear on your hair.” “Auburn colored.” 

17. PeciHiarity 

Plus. “Something somebody does and it’s different from 
other things.” “Something that’s rare.” “Strange.” 
“Sort of exception.” “Queer.” “Odd.” “Somebody 
that’s kind of funny looking.” “ The different ways certain 
people act.” “IVhen something peculiar happens you have 
to see it. (Q.) Something odd happens.” “Some people 
are peculiar. (Q.) They don’t talk much and they’re awful 
still.” “ Some one that is peculiar. (Q.) Somebody with 
pink eyes — you’d call them peculiar.” “ Something new — 
you’ve never seen it before. (Q.) Never seen a toy steam 
engine that worked by alcohol — when I saw it, it looked 
funny to me.” “He’s peculiar. (Q.) Well, if he don’t act 
right he’s peculiar.” “Don’t happen every time — once in 
awhile.” “Fellow that’s peculiar — he don’t act like the 
other fellow is acdng, you know.” “You’re peculiar. (Q.) 
You just want to do the opposite from everybody else.” 
^'Have some little peculiar trjut about you is a peculiarity.” 

Minus. “Means to be peculiar about anything. (Q.) 
You don’t know what thing it is and you are kind of peculiar 
about it.” “Peculiar. (Q.) They’re finicky.” (confused 
with pardcular) “Like a man — he chews his cigar and 
you call that a peculiarity.” “Something that is pecuh'ar. 
(Q.) The things he does are sometimes peculiar.” “Some 
people won't drink out of a dirty cup — that’s peculiar.” 
“High toned.” 

18. Priceless 

Plus. “Invaluable.” “Something that hasn't a price. 
(Q.) Something you can’t buy — it’s so much.” “Some- 
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thing not to be sold ” "Something that you can’t bu> (Q ) 
It’s so costly ” "When the price is out of reach ” “Some- 
thmg very old and antique — costs very much ” "Some- 
thing that takes a whole lot of money to buy " "Hasn’t any 
pnce (Q ) You tbmk a great deal of it ” 

Mtntis "Beyond below pnce, almost nothmg ” “Some- 
body gives you a bill and it’s high " "Means that some- 
thing’s gone up real high (Q ) Some lettuce real low and 
then jumped up high, the pnce ” "If you %vanted to buy 
something in the window and it wasn’t for sale, it Mould be 
pnceless" "No price (Q) No pnce on it, not marked ’’ 
xg Hegard 

The examiner in sconng this word must be sure that S fs 
not confusing regard with guard, a very common error and one 
sometimes difficult to recognize from the wording A defini- 
tion of regardless is not satisfactory 

Plus "Can mean two things, to obscr\e something, and 
then can mean compliments" ‘You look at something" 
"To watch — take notice” "You stud> a person or anj - 
thmg " "Consider ” "To listen to a person when he’s 
talking" ‘ To think of a person " "Your feeling ’’ ‘To 
care for something” "Regard is how >ou regard jour 
friends CQ ) Like Td take a certain per^n and saj I don’t 
think she’s a nice person to pla> xnih and that's how I regard 
her ’’ “Respect for a person " "Like leiming to regard 
other people’s property (Q) Care hr-— not injure" 

"To pertain to” "Related to” "Talking about someone 
— talking regarding to somethmig ” *‘To wash luck " "To 
remember soniebodj ” ‘‘^^Ticn jou tvtiIc a letter \ou <end 
regards to them (Q ) Hope jou arc happj or good tuck 

iltmis "Take care” "A person who watches things ” 
guards) "Not to heed something ’ ‘ Do an% thing in\ - 

how regardless of what sour mother «\s” "Kcgirding 
anv thing for an^ one (Q) In regard to thing (Q) To 
tcU what It is and where it is.” "^\’hcn Jou vnd wur 
Sii 
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Miniis. “ Kind of light colored hair.” “Reddish. Red- 
dish brovni. Light brown.” ** Sometimes if your h^’s a 
certain color they’d call you a brunette. (Q.) If your hair 
was sort of browiush yellow.” “Color. (Q.) Can’t th in k 
of the color.'’ “Somebody that has reddish hair.” ’^You 
go to a brunette, and they curl your hair.” “ Something you 
wear on your hair.” ** Auburn colored.” 

17. Fectdiarily 

Phis. “Something somebody does and it’s different from 
other things.” “Something that’s rare.” “Strange.” 
“Sort of exception.” “Queer.” “Odd.” “Somebody 
that’s kind of funny looking.” “ The different ways certain 
people act.” “^Vhen something peculiar happens you have 
to see it. (Q.) Something odd happens.” “Some people 
are peculiar. (Q.) They don’t taU.- much and they’re awful 
still.” “ Some one that is peculiar. (Q.) Somebody with 
pink eyes — you'd call them peculiar.” “ Something new — 
you’ve never seen it before. (Q.) Never seen a toy steam 
engine that worked by alcohol — when I saw it, it looked 
funny to me.” “He’s peculiar. (Q.) Well, if he don’t act 
right he’s peculiar.” “Don’t happen every time — once in 
awhile.” “Fellow that’s peculiar — he don’t act like the 
other fellow is acting, you know.” “You’re peculiar. (Q-) 
You just want to do the opposite from everybody else.” 
“Have some little peculiar trait about you is a peculiarity*” 

Minus. “Means to be peculiar about anything. (Q) 
You don’t know what thing it is and you are kind of peculiar 
about it.” “Peculiar. (Q.) They’re finicky.” (confused 
with particular) “Like a man — he chews his dgar and 
you call that a peculiarity.” “Something that is peculiar. 
(Q.) The things be does are sometimes peculiar.” “Some 
people won’t drink out of a dirty cup — that’s peculiar.” 
“High toned.” 

iS. Pricdess 

Plus. “In\'aluable.” "Something that hasn’t a price. 
(Q.) Something you can’t buy — it’s so much.” “Some- 
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thing not to be sold ” “Something that 5 ou can’t bu> (Q ) 
It’s so costly ” “When the price is out of reach ” “Some^ 
thing very old and antique — costs very much “ “Some^ 
thing that takes a whole lot of money to buj ” “Hasn’t any 
price (Q ) You think a great deal of it ” 

Aftnus “Beyond below pnce, almost nothing ” “Some, 
body gives you a bill and it’s high ” “Means that some, 
thing’s gone up real high (Q) Some lettuce real low and 
then jumped up high, the price “ “If >ou wanted to buy 
something m the window and it wasn’t for sale, it would be 
pnceless ” “No price (Q ) No price on it, not marked " 

19 Regard 

The examiner in scoring this word must be sure that S is 
not confusing regard with guard, a ver> common error and one 
sometimes difficult to recognize from the wording A defini- 
tion of regardless is not satisfactory 
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regards to somebody. (Q.) Send your congratulations.” 
“Uphold. (Q.) Like you regard a person as your friend — 
you uphold him as your friend.” “You regard a person. (Q.) 
You like v-’hat they do.” “Well, if you ^ve your regards to 
a person you ask about them — wonder how they are.” 

20. Disproporliaiicte 

Pitts. “ Not of the right formation.” “ You have an apple 
and cut it in half and one half in quarters — disproportion- 
ate/* “Out of proportion — out of its natural size.” 
“Something that*s cot in shape — hasn’t got the right pro- 
portions.” “Take a rich person and a poor person and that 
would be disproportionate.” **Out of size — out of shape.” 
“Our of proportion — ungainly.” “Not in proportion.” 
“Opposite from proportionate.” “To give too much of — 
or too less of,” “ I think if somebody had a big head and 
little shoulders and arms — something like that.” “To have 
something on one side different from on the other side.” 
“They’re not equal.” “Not the right proportion. (Q.) Like 
you’re dividing a cake and you don’t give ^e right amount.” 

Mimts. “Not built right. (Q.) Something don’t fit.” 
“It isn’t in. the right place. (Q.) Isn’t where it should be 
— supposed to be somewhere else and it isn’t.” “Not to 
have any proportion. (Q.) Don't know.” “Not in por- 
tion.” “You haven’t got quite enough of something. (Q.) 
You haven’t got quite enough of something you’re making.” 
“Too much in proportion.” “A boy had something and it 
wasn’t the same as the other boys.” 

21. Shrewd 

Pitts. “Discerning.” “Very quick thinking.” “Wise.” 
“Calculating.” “Wily.” “Cunning.” “Sharp.” “Intel- 
ligent.” “Sly.” “Means kind of foxy — they can do things 
awful easy, or something.” “A man is a shrewd busmess 
man. (Q.) If he was shrewd he wouldn’t put his money into 
something he wasn’t sure of — might mean careful some- 
times.” “ Not to be cheated. (Q.) If a person is shrew'd it’s 
a person that no one can cheat them out of something. 
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''Generally a very careful person, sometimes imserJ> ” 
“You can see througli sometfung quickly — not alwaj’S a 
desirable character ” "Ingenious" "Jewish (Q) Best 
you can get out of a deal ” "Somebody that’s tncky, or 
something like that ” "Hard to get around — hard to deal 
•with — and make anything out of " 

Aftmis "Nasty — something like a nasty person’ 
"Sort of queer fellow that gets by easy ” "Shrewd means 
shrewd person (Q) A mean person” "They’re bad” 
"hliserly ” (minus without the additional characteristics of 
careful or cle\er) “Thnfty” “Close (Q) Scotchman’s 
shrewd they keep every penny thej can get " 

S3 Tolerate 

The responses to this word arc considerably affected by the 
prevalent use of it by school teachers m the form of "I can’t 
tolerate” — such and sudi As a result, we ha\c tolerate 
defined as "won’t stand for something,” "can’t stand it,” etc 
In some cases this is merely a reiteration of the teacher’s cx 
pression without knowledge of the connotation of the word to 
be defined, and is scored minus unless it can be satisfactonl} 
explained 
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along •with.” “You can*t stand something. (Q.) Th® 
teacher says, ‘I can’t tolerate your noise.’ Cleans she can t 
stand it.” 

iliniis. “Like you tolerate somebody. Make friends 
and go around ^dth them.” “Xice or kind.” “Agree 
somebody — think it’s all righL” “ Something that gets on 
your nerves.” “To tolerate a person. (Q.) Youwouldnt 
have to like them or have anything to do •with them. 

“ Something that you can’t do — like sometimes you say 
you can’t tolerate something you can’t do it.” 

23. Stave 

There is considerable confusion of the word “stave” 
similar sounding words. A dehnition in terms of stake, stay, 
or picket in a fence is minus. 

The noun stave is satisfactorily defined as one of the parts 
making up the sides of a barrel, as a stick (used as a support 
or •weapon), staff, cane, slat, a round (rung), a musical term; 
or a metrical portion in poetrj'. 

Pltis. “ .\ part of a barrel — like a cur\’ed board.” “One 
of those boards in a barrel — is a barrel stave.” “Part of a 
barrel.” “A walking stick,” “A piece of wood. (Q.) Used 
for a staff.” “ Sort of a stick that they would fight each other 
with — about five feet long — mostly made of oak wood. 
“It is a slat.” “Stave in the bottom of a chair — a small 
rod.” “ thing in music — five lines.” “In a book — old 
fashioned book — same as calling it a chapter — call it 

Stave I, n, ” “To fight away, sta^ e off or ^^-ard off.” 

“ To break. (Q.) Stave in a barrel means you hit the barrel 
and broke it in.” 

“Ring that goes around a barrel.” “Iron that 
binds a barrel.” “Likeapost.” “Sort of a stick in a fence. 
“Something that you stick in the ground and tie a cow or 
horse to.” “Corset stave — kind of a iron thing that sup- 
ports you.” “Support. (Q.) Bread is the main stave of 
life — thing that keeps you 
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24 Lotus 

Phts “Lotus IS a plant — a supposed plant that uhoe\ er 
ate it was to forget 1711616 he came from or where he was 
going” “The name of a blossom ” “A lily” “Chinese 
flower” “Some kind of a tree ” 

Mtmts “A weed — lotus weed ” (loco weed) “That is 
a person that eats flowers ” “Some kind of a fruit or an 
animal (Q) An animal” “A bug” “A sort of food ’ 

’5 Bewail 

Plus “Tocomplam” “Togneve” “Regret” “To 
be in despair ” “You oy (Q) Besoiry” “ttTienjou 
cry for somebody ” “If you lost something >ou want \cr> 
much and it’s very valuable you’d feel very badlj about it,” 
"Sad (Q ) Feel sorry about something " “People bewail 
things that haie gone mong — haren’t gone the wav the} 
should and bewail the fact ” “Wai( over something ” “A 
cjy of distress " 

Zfvtus ' Somebody is boUenng (Q ) Somcbodi is 
hurting ’em or something” “Gave a loud wail because 
you’re frightened or something ” “A sbnJJ noise ” “To 
W’ail ” “Anxious ” 

26 Repose 

This word is often confused with “pose “ Responses which 
3uld apply equally w'cll to “pose” and **TQposc should be 
uestioncd 
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position.” “Stand where you are. (Q.) Hardly know.” 
“To lay or sit or stand in a certain way.” “You pose over 
again.” “To put something on a desk.” 

27. Mosaic 

Mosaic may be defined as a form of art, in which pictures or 
designs are made with stone, pieces of glass, tile, wool, wood, 
paper, or straw; as a variety of tile; or as relating to Moses. 
A definition referring to scientific uses of the term is also accept- 
able. 

Phis. “Decoration. (Q.) Pieces used to make designs.” 
“Work in small squares of glass or stone — color.” “Little 
stone. (Q.) Little stone they set into flowers and brooches.” 
“Painting. (Q.) Made out of little blocks.” “Picture. (Q.) 
In olden days people made it out of beads and glass.” “In- 
laid work.” “ Some kind of stuff used in Italy — put parts 
together and make pretty things.” “A form of art. (Q.) 
Usually murals done in tile.” “ Inlaid pieces of wood. (Q*) 
Make tables and things. It’s wood inlaid — little different 
shapes and make designs mth it.” “Mosaic law — the 
law God gave to Moses." Something that was in time of 
Moses.” 

Minus. “Lot of little colors. (Q.) Don’t know.” 
“Stone — little stones they have over in Italy.” “Some- 
one does a little mosaic work, little figures with little mosaic.” 
“Type of old art. (Q.) Kind of painting — don’t know 
just what.” “ Form of architecture and dra%ring. (Q.) In 
early' Greek art the Jraj' they made tapestries and did draw- 
ings on buildings,” “Some sort of glass. (Q.) Don’t know.” 
“An ornament made of stone or stucco.” “A design. (Q.) 
It’s an odd kind of designing.” “ Pertaining to the Middle 
Ages.” “A religion. (Q.) Don’t know.” “Mosaic codes 
— I don’t know.” “A character of the Bible.” 

28. Flawii 

In scoring this word, care should be taken to make sure that 
flaunt has not been confused with taunt. 
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Phis “To displa> sauai> ” “To flirt or — to make a 
show of yourself ” “To be espeoally proud of something 
and to show It to everybody ” “To show off” “Proud — 
flaunted her skirts — whisked them a certam wa> " "It 
shows Its petals, a flower flaunts its petals, shows them ” 
“To wave — something in front of somebody ej*e” “To 
wave a flag — bull fighters m Spam flaunt a red flag m front 
of the bull ” 

ilvius “hlakefunof” “A dare” “WTien jou sneer 
at somebody” “To not think much of — to laugh at (Q) 

A nch person might flaunt a poor person — kind of ignore 
him” “To wave something (Q) If soaeone was going 
off on a boat and 30U waved a handkerchief to them ” “To 
unfold” “If jou go agamst something — flaunt iL (Q) 

If somebody puts up a rule and jou don’t want to abide bj 
the rule, jou flaunt it ” (flout) 

29 Phtlanihropy 

Plus “Broad outlook toward others helpful outlook ” 
“Chanty ” ''Good feelmg— trying to do good ” “Gen 
erousness (Q ) Phiiaoth/opj is the act of ginng out things 
to the poor folks ” “One who giNCs to the public good ” 
“Practice where people are kind to other people — some- 
times they endow colleges etc ’ “Gi'mig awaj monej to 
somecause” “ Domg things for other people ” “BrotherJv 
— treat ev ery body nicelj — studj of ]o% e, I suppose ” ' A 
fostering of arts or better things ” 

Mtftus “It’s a place where the\ take in old clothes for 
the need) pieople ” “A creed or «omething jou go 6\ ” 

“A stud) ” “ Good uatured " “Deep thinking ” 

30 C7r/}re 

Plus “A color (Q) Sort of an orange ” “Us a color 
(Q ) It’s kind of } ellow, but isn’t rjuitc \'elhn — mcr] um 
brown and jcUow color” “Kind of a ttnnish rrtldi'h 
color” “\ color used m oil paints’ “‘tomethirg ji3u 
use for paint ” 

Minus. “A gravTsh color * “A shade of color (Q ) 

3Z7 
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Vocabulary 


Don’t know.” “I don’t know — is it a color? (Q.) Sort of 
a mixture of colors.” “Purple color.” “A drug.” 

31. Frtistrah 

Plus. “To prevent or foil an attempt.” “Not to let, or 
to keep from.” “ Spoil — frustrate somebody’s plans, means 
you spoil their plans.” "To stop when a person is doing 
something bad and stop them in the act of doing it.” “To 
interfere with.” 

Minus. “To fool somebody. (Q.) They think you’re 
going to do one thing and you do another.” “To be dis- 
couraged. (Q.) To have something on your mind that — 
you don’t think you can do.” “To aggravate. (Q.) Dike 
someone is bothering you.” “To make somebody uneas>’ or 
uncomfortable.” “To get confused.” “To get excited.” 
(flustrate) “Cleans you don’t know quite what to do — 
you’re kind of startled.” 

32. Incrustation 

Plus. “ Crust formed by evaporation of water from hard 
particles.” “The forming of a crust.” “Inclosed by some 
substance.” “When anything is beginning to form on the 
top of anything.” “Something that’s incrusted on a shield 
or on a ship, like barnacles.” “ Thing gets incrusted, covered 
with rust or something.” “A covering. (Q.) Over the 
outside of something.” “Something with crust on it — 
incrusted.” “With a crust. (Q.) Such as on snow.” 
“Incrusted. (Q.) His hands were incrusted with dirt.” 

Minus. “To have a thing incrusted is something stuck 
init.” “ In a crust, maybe.” “Something without a crust.” 
*‘The crust of something. (Q.) Foundation of something.” 
“Indented in the crust — creased or something.” “Bread 
in the form of a crust.” 

33. Milksop 

Plus. “A mollycoddle.” "A spineless creature.” 

“ Might be a man that doesn’t amount to much — hasn’t got 
aj\y courage.” “Some one that has no back bone and is 
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easily ^pushed about ” “Somebod> that’s a sissy or some- 
^ “-A that is very ueal — Re a womanish 
man ” “A slang term gi\en to a nch person or a person 
that IS used to having other people do things for him ” "A 
person that’s sort of sleepy looking — seeming afraid of doing 
something — of hurting themselves ” “ Babj ish — a slang 
egression” “Something that’s like bread that’s sopped 
up — soaked m milk — call the dumb gu> s that ” 

"Term used to call somebod> (Q) Justanarae 
you call them” "It’s an expression of disgust. (Q) People 
call people who haven't done exactly nhat they Tvanted a 
milksop” “A drunkard” “A glutton — but that isn’t 
right ” “Bread soaked in nulk ” “A weed ” 

34 ffarpy 

The only acceptable definitions of harpy are as a mythical 
aaracter, a creature half bird and half woman, the creatures 
ho took food away from UJj'sscs or his men, birds or women 
ho prey on humans, a rapacious, plundering person, an cx- 
irtioner, a type of eagle Any definition of harpy as a scold 
* a shrew is minus 

Phis “ Mythical being m one of the seas around Greece ” 

“A mjth — birds — women with wings” “A hirpi is a 
mythical woman ” “A harpy is a bcliev cd animal — some- 
thing used «i faiiy tales — something to be afraid of ” 
“Name of one kind of eagle — harpy eagle ” “An imag 
inary beast — part pereon and part animal ” "Kind of bird 
the Greeks bebev ed m — had the head of a man and the body 
of a fiirtf " •■‘"nie hirds that foot the had attaj learn 
Ulysses.” “Birdthaiprev-suponhumanflcsh ’ “A pervm 
who preys upon weaker people or upon other people 

l/iuHf “A certain kind of people in the ancient my ihs. 

(Q) Thev sang songs and anvbodv heard them prwer 
wanted to leave ” “A person of a nee of peop’e over in 
Northern Afnca that w hat's his name met o.n his jo-mrv (Q ) 

3^9 


Form L 


Vocabulary 


Aeneas.” “Some one that sings and makes guj's bump on 
rocks.” “A term applied to beautiful girls who were sup- 
posed to exist in the Idylls of the Kings and other stories like 
that.” “An old Greek character who used to sit on the 
ro<is or sea someplace and draw people in.” "A bird. (Q.) 
Something like a crow.” “A witch.” “A scold.” “Aloud- 
voiced woman.” “Kind of alwaj^ complaining.” 

35. Ambergris 

Use, ori^, or description of the substance is acceptable for 
ambergris. 

Phis. “ Some kind of jelly they take off of whales — use it 
to make perfume.” “A product of whaling — or seal fishing 
valued ver}’ highly by chemists.” “Something they make 
perfume out of.” “ Material from a whale — it’s ver>' valu- 
able.” “Stuff spit up from a sick whale.” “Substance that 
comes out of a whale. I think it’s kind of fat.” “ Substance 
obtamed from the head of a whale.” “ Sort of a rather, ver> 
bad smell — it’s quite ^’aluable.” 

liinus. “ Something that has to do with plants — no, it’s 
a fluid.” “ I know it’s a substance. (Q.) Don’t know.” 

36. Piscatoricl 

Plus. “Pertaining to fishes.” “Sort of fishy — study of 
fish or something,” 

37. Depredation 

Depredation is sometimes confused with dilapidation. This 
confusion is readily recognized and does not present a problem 
of scoring. 

Plus. “A raid that has done damage or something like 
that.” “Injur>* to property — malicious intent todobarm — ■ 
perhaps not malicious but harm done.” “Outlawry’, rob- 
beiy, killing.” “Something like marauding.” “An attack 
made on something with a view of decreasing it’s %“alue.” 
“To destroy.” “Ruin something or nearly ruin.” “Some 
mischievous act.” “To prey upon.” “Thieverj" — theft. 
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(Q ) Could be stealing and destroy mg of things — not for 
personal gam so much as re\enge ” 

Minus “Alowermgof (Q) Demorahzmg ”■ “Sort of 
a depression ” “To depreaate something don't fde it, /et 
It go to waste “ “To depn^e anybody of anything ” 

38 Perfunctory 

A satisfactory definition must take cognizance of tach of 
interest in the thing done perfunctorily This word is often 
confused •with punctual 

Plus “Necessanly done with a sense of dut> — no feel- 
ing ” “In an offhand manner without parhcular signifi 
cance ” “Something jou do — you don't care about it, but 
it^s a social necessity and jou have to do it ” In a casual 
manner (Q) You do something that >ou’\e been doing so 
long it just becomes second nature — perfuncior> to do it ’ 
“Just doing somethmg — sort of a dutj — ‘Sort of a habiU” 

“ Usually a short curt greeting or something that is done in a 
mediocre sort of way " “Something that has to be done 
because it has to be done ” “Usual duties — perfunctory 
duties” “Careless” 

Minus “Regular” “Performing of j our duUes ” “To 
be \ery dehberate in e\er>thing >ou do (Q) E\erj thing 
JOU do, do It a certain nay and alwajs do it that waj ” 
“ifeans not well — thing isn’t done well d it is done m a 
perfunctorj manner ” 

39 Limpet 

Plus “Some kind of a ntoUusk — found m the rocks — 
conical shajie ” “Shellfish’ “Seafood” 

Minus “A man 11 bo bmps." “Ulltcd^ — hmp ’ 

40 Achromatic 

Plus "Uithout color’ "Unojlofcd” “Rc/nicting 
fight without brcaLinfttt up mto its constituent colors ” 
musical scale that is not diroznauc — the dutonic o- who’e 
tone scale " 



Form L 


Vocabulary 


Minus. “A series of colors.” “Nothing to do with chro- 
matic is it? — means to go up by small degrees, doesn’t it? ” 
“A scale that’s played on a piano. (Q.) Have one octave 
and play every note that is the scale.” (chromatic) “Some- 
thing to do with music. (Q.) Don’t know.” 

41. Casuislry 

Flits. “A branch of philosophy.” “A branch of philoso- 
phy generally dealing with theology.” “Dealing with ques- 
tions of right and wrong in conduct.” “Sophistry.” 

Minus. “Not unless it comes from casual.” "A bad 
accident — or pertaining to death.” (casualty) 

42. Homunculus 

Plus. “Some sort of variety of dw’arf.” “Little man.” 

Mintts. “Pertains to a man of some sort.” “Pertaining 
to the specie of man.” “Todo withman. (Q.) Ahomuncu- 
lus pleasure is reading.” “Homologous.” 

43. Sudorific 

Plus. “Pertaining to perspiration.” “Having to do with 
sweat.” 

Minus. “ Sleepy-Uke.” 

44. Reiraaclive 

Flits. “Acting back upon. (Q.) It affects events previ- 
ous to a present enactment.” “ A retroactive law — one 
that governs things that happened before it was passed.” 
“If they passed a law that if somebody stole a loaf of bread 
he should be put in prison, and he'd stolen the loaf of bread 
before they made the law, and it was a retroactive law, they’d 
put him in prison.” 

Minus. “If a thing is retroactive, it reacts.” “Action 
that’s gone on before. (Q.) Something that’s happened 
before and you’re doing it again.” “Backward — going 
backward kind of. (Q.) A retroactive method in writing — ■ 
method goes back and picks up things gone by.” “To return 
to the action.” “It acts back upon you. (Q.) In chem- 
istry — something that reacts back — I don’t know if it 
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would be in chemistry or not — but >ou do sometliing and 
It acts back.” 

45. Parterre 

Phis. “Part of the lower fl(K)r of a theater ” “Partofa 
theater under the balcony ” “A terraced garden ” “Flower 
beds with paths between ” 

Minus “Under the ground *' “Pertaining to the earth 
or part of the earth ” *'Sometbms about ground ” 



PART 


SCORING STANDARDS FOR FORM M 



Tim two forms of the scale are very simaar. Where a test 
in Form M is of the same t>-pe as one in L, the comments re- 
garding the test are not repeated, but the reader is referred to 
the previous discussion by page. In a 
from Form L has been duplicated in Form M. ^ 

duplication has occurred the scoring ‘"f 
been repeated, but the reader has been referred to Form L. 


YEAR 11 


1, Delayed Response 

The delayed reaction experiment has ® ^ ^ gin 

test. We Lve found it an exceUent test 
when examining young children, as t ey e forget the 

thusiasm into the game of « f ^ /““^"nitial 
strangeness of the situation and e , , ^ ohild is 

The purpose of the test is to determine “^^^ring 

capable of the ideational response the 

the location of the object well enoug 
situation is presented again. In 
child’s first choice in each trial must be the correct 
required score is two successes in three tnals. 

2. Identifying Objects by Rame (Cf. L; 

The task of identifying Z the ma- 

it was in L famiUar everyday surround- 

terial Jf^^tld. Success at this level consists in 

“dfu^urofthesixobjectsbyname. 
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11,3 

3 . Identifying Parts of the Body (Cf. Form L, p. 194) 
Here we expect the child to identify three out of four of the 

features asked for, pointing them out on the paper doll. 

4 . Three-Hole Form Board (Cf. Form L, p. 193) 

This test duplicates the one pven in Form L at this level. 
In order to score plus one of the trials must be successful. 


5 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. Form L, p. 195) 

The object must be named. Responses in terms of use or 
description are scored minus. Naming a part for the whole is 
scored minus (i.e., hand for arm), or the whole for a part (i.e., 
leg for foot). Tiling’^ is minus. Plural may be used for 
singular. 

1. Motor-car 

Phis. “Auto.” “Car.” “’Chine.” 

Minus. “Bye-bye.” “Go-go.” “Train.” “Truck.” 

2. Uai 

Plus. “Hat.” “Strawhat.” “ Summer hat.” 

Minus. “Cap.” 

3. Telephone 

Plus. “Telephone.” “Phone.” 

Minus. “Hello.” 

4. Key 

Plus. “Key.” “Keylock.” 

Minus. “A lock.” “A door locker.” 

5. Aeropia}u: 

Plus. “Airplme.” “Plane.” “Monoplane.” “Bi- 
plane.” “Flying machine.” “Airship.” 

Minus. “Zeppelin.” “Air car.” “Ship.” 

6 . Ball 

Plus. “Baseball.” “Ball.” “Tennis ball.” 
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u\ftmis *‘Pla\bal} thmg” “Apple” “Round circle ” 
“Balloon” “rootball” 

7. Kni/e 

Plus “Knife” “Butcher Xnife” “Paring knife” 
“Butter knife ” 

8 Soldier's fiat 

Plus “Hat” "A big hat” “Cowboy hat" “Soldier 
hat ” “Sailor hat ” “Straw hat ” “Scout hat ” 

Afinus “Cap” “Indian bat ” 

9 Block 

Plus “Block ” “Building block " 
ifiniu "Box” "An ABC" "Mumbers” “Let 
ter.” “A square ” 
to Flag 

Plus ‘ Flag " ' Union Jack ' Flag pole Star 
Spangled Banner ” “ Banner ” 



Afintis 

"Pole " 

' "Stick." 

"Tree ” 

“Post" "Rag" 


“Kite " 





tl 

Borse 






Plus 

“Horse ” 

“Hofsie " 

“Pon} ” 



Minus 

“Donkey ” “Mule 

" “Cow 

” 

12 

Foot 






Plus 

"Foot " 

"Fects " “ 

Footle ” 

“Piece of foot ” 


“Foot and toe ” 





Minus 

“Shoe ” 

' “Tpe ” 

“Toes " 

“Leg ” “Pig 


gies " 





13 

Coat 






Plus ‘ 

'Coat ” ‘ 

‘Jacket” 




iUnus 

“Suit ” 

“Shirt” 

“Sweater 

" “0\ercoat" 


“SmocL” 

“Vest blouse ” ''Clothes ” “ 

Cape ” 

14 

Boat 






Plus " 

‘Boat ” 

“S«p " “Steam'**' " 

“Steamboat ” 


**Ftrcy ” ' 

“Yacht " 





Minus 

"Tent on top of boat.” 

“Boathouse “House 


on a boat ” 
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15. Cane 

Phis. “Cane.” “Stick.” “A walking stick.” “Candy 
cane.” “A hopping stick.” 

Minus. “Part of an umbrella.” “Thing that you walk 
with.” “A walker.” “Sword.” “Handle.” 

16. Pitcher 

Phis. “Pitcher.” “Cream jug.” “Cream pitcher.” 
“Creamer.” “Ewer.” 

Minns. “A mug.” “Cup.” “Pot.” “ Cream bottle.” 
“ililk.” “Bottle jar.” “Dish." “Dipper." “Cream 
bowl.” 

17. Arm 

Phis. “Ann.” “Arm and hand and shoulder.” “Hand 
and a arm.” 

Minus. “Hands.” “A fist.” “Muscle.” “He’s going 
to fight somebody big hand.” “Elbow.” “Shoulder.” 
At year n the requirement is two plus out of seventeen. 

6. Word Combinations (Cf. Form L, pp. 197 f.) 

This is the same test that occurs at this level in Form !». 

Alternate. Naming Objects (Cf. Jl- 6 , 3) 

This test from 11-6, scored for three instead of four successes 
out of six trials, may be used as an alternate at this level if 
necessary. 


YEAR n-6 

1. Identifying Objects by 0se (Cf. Form L, p. 198) 

The objects included in this test proved to be slightly easier 
than those in Form L, and the requirement for passing here is 
four out of six. 
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2. Motor Coordination 

It is obviously the motor coordination involved in manip- 
ulating the toy egg-beater that constitutes the difficulty of tlus 
test There is a rapid increase in the per cent passing, particu 
larly from age tno to tno and a half, and ‘1“= “rrelation with 
the composite ( 46) is satisfactory The standard reqm ed f 
success IS one complete revolution of the handle in one of three 
tnals 


3 Naming Objects (Cf Form L, p I99) 

The scoring of this test presents few *®nulhes 
principles apply here as in the picture vocabulary 

(a) Shoe 

Plus "Shoe ” "Shoes 
Mtnus "Foot" 

(b) Walch 

Plus 
watch " 

Minus "A tune " 

(c) Telephone ^ 

Plus "Telephone’ 


..watch” “Cloa- “Ticlc-uch” “Wrist 


“Phone ’ 


Mmtis “HeUo ” “A ring 


"A talk ’ 


Flag ’ 


Knife ’ 

“A cutter ” 


(d) Flag 

plus 

(e) Kntfe 

Plus 
Minus 

(f) Stove 

Plus "Stove 
Minus " 0 \en ” 

Four plus out of six is 


Union Jack 
Jack knife ’ 


Pocket knife 


the standard for success at this level 
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4 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. II, 5) 

At tiis level the requirement is seven out of seventeen to 
score plus on the test. 

5 . Repeating Two Di^ts (Cf. Form L, p.199 ) 

One of the three series must be repeated \rithout error. 

6. Obeying Simple Commands (Cf- Form L, p. 203) 

The test is passed if there are two successes out of three. 

Alternate. Stringing Beads (Cf. Form L, p. 200) 
Two or more beads must be strung to pass the test at this 
level. 


YEAR m 

1 . Block Building: Bridge (Cf. Form L, p. 200) 

This test is a duplicate of the block-building test in Form L 
at the same level, 

2 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. II, 5) 

The required score for success at this level is ten plus out of 
seventeen. 

3 . Identifying Objects by Use (Cf. II-6, i) 

Five plus out of sis constitutes the requirement for success at 
this level. 

4 . Drawing a Vertical Line 

The imitative drawing of a vertical stroke measures one of 
the aspects of psycho-motor development. Gesell * found 

* Op. pp. 84, 2It. 
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Plus 



Minus 



t the abmty to imitate 515 ^^ 5 .'' Our data 

to loo per cent of Us level tvith S7 

eewithUsinpiadng^V'^ 

cent passing. It is me 
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In scoring this test one must differentiate between an imita- 
tive vertical stroke and a stroke made in the course of the 
scribbling activity which marks a lower level of motor develop- 
ment. Thus, there must be only one line, as distinguished 
from scribbling, and the line must be more vertical than 
diagonal. The illustrations on page 333 will indicate the 
standards for scoring responses. 

5. Raining Objects (Cf. 11-6, 3) 

Five out of sis must be named correctly to pass the test. 

6. Repeating Three Digits (Cf. Form L, p. 201) 

One of the three series must be repeated without error. 

Alternate. Three-Hole Form Board : Rotated 
This test is passed if all three blocks are correctly placed in 
both trials. 


YEAR III-6 

1. Comparison of Balls (Cf. Form L, p. 203) 

Comparing halls, like comparing sticks, is a modification oi 

the comparison of lines in the old scale. Here, too, we require 
three successes out of three or five out of six trials. 

2. Patience: Pictures 

This test is a simplified form of Binet^s old patience test. 
The use oi pictures to be put together instead of the two 
triangles makes the task easier and more concrete. Language 
comprehension plays \*ery little part in success. 
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The task is, of course, to bring together the two halves of the 
figure to make a complete picture It is rather difficult at this 
level and the scoring must he lement The child’s arrangement 
of the cards must indicate that he is trying to make the picture 
The outlines of the ball and of the pig do not need to ineet 
exactly, but must not he out of alignment by as mu as 
the diameter of the baU or pig The cards do not have to tom* 
each other, but should meet within approximately an inch u 
the two halves are slightly out of abgnment they must meet, 
and If they do not quite meet they must not be out of ahgn 
ment The test is passed if either (a) or (b) is plus 

3 Discnimnation of Animal Pictures 

Discnmmation of ammal pictures is a qjj 

discnmmation test (FormL, p 212 ) ^ 

erete by using meamngful material instead o £ ^ 

forms has so simplified the task as to place i a jjgculty 

halfyearlevel ^be animal 

some of them being more fainihar ^ fomiliantv is one 
others that are not so often seen Degree 0 , j The 

of the important factors detemunmg 

test shows a rapid increase in per cent ^ Jok 

the next and has a correlation of 6r with th P 
We reqmre four correct responses for success at this 

4 Response to Pictures I (Cf I-’ ^ 

Responses to pictures are scored at Xr at 

Form M, one of which is satisfactory at nl-«, 

"Ttlhe present level any one of the foUowmg three types cf 
response is least three objects must be named 

.p^l!rsr.^at.s,t:tl:utmtervenin^ 
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to buy a box of candy and then they came home/'’ “A boy 
is bringing this girl a present.” ** She’s ringing the doorbell 
and there’s a cake in the -window.” "There's a birthday cake 
in there. Oh, a birthday cake and a present.” "That little 
girl’s going up to the door to see if mama's in — she's ringing 
the doorbell.” 

Mintis. Minimal responses for level I -would be scored 
minus here. 

(c) Wash day 

Level I (Year 111-6) 

Fills. ” The dog got loose from the lady and she couldn’t 
find him.” "The man’s shirt is on the dog.” “The doggie 
has some pants.” “The lady pushed a dog over.” “I see a 
mother and a wolf fighting.” “Here is a dog, and here is a 
basket. Here’s Dorothy.” “A dog fell down — a girl and 
a dog.” “'^Tiat’s her running for?” “Doggie is fighting.” 
“Here’s a line with clothes on.” “That is just somebody 
playing, and a dog.” “There’s an old woman and there’s a 
dog running away.” “Dog, mother. (Q.) Dog biting the 
clothes.” 

Minus. “A doggie, a girl, a boy.” “Dog — there’s a lady, 
dog, fork.” “A fox — old man and another lady.” “Bas- 
ket, wash.” “Dog. (Q.) Dresses.” “Mother and this is 
a dogg>' and this a cat and this a cat.” “That’s clothes — 
that looks like a old rabbit.” *‘\Vhat he doing? He’s a 
dog.” “That’s an ole dog — what’s he doing — what’s 
that?” 

Level II {Year V) 

Plus. “Woman catching a dog and he had clothes, a 
shirt.” “ The dog is running and the girl is catchin’ the dog.” 
“She’s runmng after these.” “She’s chasing the dog.” 
“Dog ran away with the shirt.” “He’s taking the clothes.’ 
“He got the clothes down and he pulled the clothes out of the 
basket.” “Some clothes fell and a dog went to get the 
dothes. A girl and a house and hanging out the dothes and 
a basket and some gra» and some wood and trees.” “ There s 
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a house and there’s some clothes hanging on clothes line and 
there’s a window and a basket and woman and a dog has got 
one of her clothes and a dog and a woman.’ 

Minm. Minimal responses for level X would be scored 

minus here. 

Two of the three pictures must meet the requirements for 
plus on level I or better to pass the test. 

6. Sorting Buttons 

Sorting black buttons into one bor and wMte 

other affords a simple means of gauging t e a ^ 

criminating reactions at the perceptual ulav 

added virtue of being in line with the duld’s ev^ P'ay 
activities and possesses for him a high mteres value. The 
is passed if the buttons are classified without error. 

6. Comprehension I (Cf. Form h, p. 206) 

What do when you ..j 

Plus. “Eat.” i „„ the stove.” 

drink milk” (or chocolate). Put supp „ 

“I “Sit “P t” 

^’’“GeTrmy high chair.” “TeUmymommy. (Q.) 
She gives me something to eat’ 

Minus. “Iwantadrmk. We got ta 

house.” 

(b) What must you da when you «« ^ ^ 0 ^.” 

Plus. “I go to ..I shut my eyes.” 

“Cover youiseU up.” “Take a rest 

“Fold up in the car.’l ..VP. .eta bed down there.” “Tate 
Minus. "I snore. 6 

a drink of milk.” ^ p^3 

One of the two questions 
thi s test. 
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Alternate. Matching Objects 

This test is passed if three of the four responses are plus. 


YEAR IV 

1 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. 11 . 5) 

Twelve correct out of seventeen are required for passing at 
tHs level. 

2 . Stringing Beads (Cf. Form L, p. 200) 

If the child succeeds in strin^g seven beads of any ^ape, he 
is scored plus in the test. 

3 . Opposite Analogies I (Cf. Form L, p. 216) 

(a) Brother is a boy; sister is a 

Fhts. '‘GirV’ ^‘GirUe." “Littlegirr* 
ilintis. “lady.” 

(b) In daytitne it is light; at night it is 

Fitts. “Dark/’ 

Minus. “Black.” “Dark time.” 

(c) Father is a man; mother is a 

Plus. “Woman.” “Lady.” “Girl.” 

Jfj'nKj. “IMfe.” "Mama.” 

(d) The snail is slow; the rabbit is 

Plus. “S-wift.” “Quick.” “Rapid.” “Speedy.” 
“Fast.” “Faster.” 

Mimts. “Running faster.” 

(e) The sun shines duritig the day; the moon at 

Plus. “Night.” “The night,” “In the night.” 
“Nights,” “The moon shines at night,” “Night time.” 
“During the night.” 
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Minus. “Midnight.” _ “I think the moon is white in the 
night.” “Lights up at night.” 

Two successes are required for plus at this level. 

4. Pictorial Identification (Cf. Form L, p. 210) 

Three out of six must be correct for plus at this eve . 


5. Number Concept of Two _ 

The development of number concepts m , dby 

extensively studied, especiaUy by Baldmn “dStech y 

Descoeudres.^ Our data are “XncesTn pro- 
results of these it is not untU the age 

cedure and scoring. We have found that . .s n ^ 
of four that 72 per cent of a given are 

rectly to the question “How this level is two 

presented. The requirement for success 

conect out o£ three trials. 

6. Memory for Sentences I without 

The chUd must repeat two of the three 
error to be given credit. 

Iiemate at this level this test may 

Ifit is necessary to use an altemarn 

be credited if six of the one of the tests of the 

inated. It is advisable, howe , j^^js in tte 

age group is spoiled, to heavily. (U ^ used 

group rather than to weight this tes 

also at nl-6 and IV-6.) 
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YEAR IV-6 

1. Discrimination of Animal Pictures (Cf. III-6, 3) 

Seven correct responses are required at this level. 


2 . Definitions (Cf. Form L, p. 218) 

A definition is satisfactory if it expresses a use or purpose, or 
if it gives an identifying description, a category, or a synonym. 

(a) Key 

Pltis. “For a door.” “It’s a key to the door.” “Turn 
the door with.” “Key lock in a door.’^ “To a house.” 
"Key, you wanta go in.” "Open door.” "Key open the 
garage.” " For my daddy’s car.” "It shuts.” “To start 
things.” “A lock — er.” "Wind up the clock.” “It^s a 
note that we sing on.” "Piano key. (Q.) Play on it.” 
ilituts, "It got a handle on it.” “Walkout.” “Strmght.” 

(b) Dress 

Phis. “^\T7at you put on.” "On mama.” "For girls.’’ 
“Me got a dress on doUie.” “A dress is to dress with and 
go shopping.” “For getting dressed.” “To get cleaned 
up in.” “To go out.” “Clothes.” “Wool” (lawn, cloth, 
etc.). “A dress is warm.” "I wear a pretty dress.” "A 
suit.” “You make a dress. (Q.) To wear.” 
ilintis. '^Pelficoal,” "’It's out ol ’button.” 

(c) Bed 

Pitts. “What you sleep on.” “You want to get in. 
“For dollies. (Q.) Sleep.” “Bed to put the baby in.” 
“Lay in.” "Bed to get in.” “Go to ^d.” “To sleep.” 
“Made out of iron” (wood, etc-). “Made out of springs.’ 
“Bed is made of covers.” "like a couch.” 

Mtnur. "Night-night.” 

Two of the three definitions must be satisfactory,. 
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3 . Repeating Four Digits (Cf Form L, p 213) 

This test 15 passed if one of the three senes is repeated with- 
out error 


4 . Picture Completion; Bird (Cf Form L, pp 209 f ) 
Credit for this test, as for the completion of the 
L, IS given according to the details which are added The total 
possible score is three points, as follows 
One point for completion of body outline 
One point for leg and an additional point for a secon g 

One pointfor Ugandan additional pointforas^nd^ng 

The scoring for body outhne is very lement 
outhne made by bnnging the hne up over J '' 

shown in Sample ro, is scored one point No aeit^.s de^ 

ducted for extra legs or wings No f . 

addition of a tail The test is passed at this level if the score 

“Th^ on page 344 .Hustrate some of the vanous pcs 

sibilities together mth the scoring ere ts 


6. Matenals (Cf Form L, p Z14) 

(a) W/ial ts a house made aj? 

Plus ‘Wood ” “Boards 

“Cement” "Stucco 
“Blocks 


“Bncks” “Plaster’’ 
“Shingles’* “Tile” 
“Rocks’ 

‘Nails ” ‘ Trees (Q ) 


“Adobe 

“Stone” “Lumber 

Mtmis ‘ Walls ” SticU 
Tree houses ” 

(b) What ts a ^ and glass ” “ Gloss and steel ” 

Tuus “'Str "Wood- “Screen” 

(ft) What ts a hoot made op ..Leather” “Leather and 

::SL,ard“"Pi-ofpaper” "ShcepsLu. ^ 
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Three Credits 



Two Credits 
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“Out of old rags and paper ” “Pages are made out of paper 
and the outsides are made of something hard ” 

Minus “Pictures ” “Made out of pictures and covers 
on” “Pages” “Cards” “Pastmgs” “Cotton (Q) 
Made of cotton ” 

Two of the three questions must be answered correctly to 
pass the test 

6. Comprehension II 

(a) What do ue do vnth our eyes! 

Plus "See” “See little baby ” “You can see — bet 
ter” “Read” “I don’t know — you blmk ’em ” “Shut 
them at mght ” “Keep ’em closed ” “Keep them open ” 
"Wud. ’em ” ^ 

Minus “Sleep” “There — put glasses on’ 

(b) What do ue do wlh our ears? 

Plus “Hear” “To listen” “Hear through To 
hear the radio ” “Put receivers on ’em if you re telephoning 
anythmg ” „ 

Minus “Wash them with soap ” “Put glasses on them 
“They’re to make us pretty ” “Put hair over ’em ” ‘ Keep 
quiet” “On our head” “This-” (moves them with 
hand) 

One of the two quesUons must be answered correctly to pass 
the test 


Alternate. Patience: Pictnres (Cf 111-6,2) 

Both pictures must be correcUy assembled to score plus at 
this level 




YEAR V 


1 . Picture Vocabulary (Cf. II, 5) 

Tbe required score for passing at this level is fourteen. 

2 . Number Concept of Three (Cf. IV, 5) 

Two out of three must be correct for plus at this level. 

3 . Pictorial Similarities and Differences (Cf. Form L, 
p. 214) 

Nine of the ten comparisons must be correct to pass the tes . 


4. Patience: Rectangles (Cf. 1 II- 6 , 2) 

This is Binet’s old “test of patience,” so called because 
acMevement of the desired end depends upon the child s will 
ingness to persist in a line of action, under the control 3 
guiding idea. Binet/ in his description of the elements in- 
volved, presents a very nice analysis of the nature of an in 
tellectual act. This one makes three demands upon the su 
ject. “ (i) To keep in mind the end to be attained, that is to 
say, the figure to be formed. It is necessary to comprehen 
this end and not lose sight of it. (2) To try different combina 
tions under the influence of this directing idea, which guides ^ 
efforts of the chil d even though he be unconscious of the 
(3) To judge the formed combination, compare it with t c 
model, and decide whether it is the correct one.” ^ 

The test is scored plus if there are two successes in three tn s. 

6 . Comprehension n (Cf. IV-6, 6) 

Both questions must be answered correctly at this level. 

» Binet. A., and Sioion, Th. “U d<vd<vpanent de I’intelllgnice cha to cnf»nt 3 - 
VanrUe I90i, 14. 
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6* Mutilated Pictures (Cf. Form L, p. 223) 

The missing part must be named, or described verbally. 

(a) Table 

Phts. “One of the legs.” “There’s only one leg and two 
legs here. (Q.) One leg there and no leg here and two legs 
here.” “Hasn’t got four legs.” “Just has three legs.” 
“No leg.” “One foot of the table.” “One table stick 
broke.” “One thing. (Q.) One leg there and no leg here 
and two legs here.” “What holds the table up.” “The 
other thing that it stands up on ” 

Mima. “The legs — the legs that stand up.” “Ain’t 
got no feet” (pointing to missing leg). “Feet” 

(b) Coat 

Pha, “Just one sleeve.” “No sleeve.” “The sleeve’s 
broke.” “Arm.” “One where you put your arm.” “Ain’t 
got but one arm.” “Part of the coat’s arm.” 

Mima, “Hand.” “One — (points to own arm) part of 
coat — seam,” “The arms.” “Half of a suit gone.” 
fc) Cat 

Plus. “Tail." "Half of his tail.” 

(d) Head 

Plus. “Mouth.” “Teeth.” “Lips.” “Smile.” “His 
mouth and two hands.” 

(e) Bird 

Plus. “A wiag. ” “His — the thing what be fly with.” 
“He needs a wing to By some more.” “Only one wing and 
tail.” “No wings on that side.” “The other fly” (wing). 
“No wing.” “Wing — fects,” 

Mintis. “Wings.” “His hand.” “One eye." 

Passed if the missing part is detected in three out of the five 
pictures. 


Alternate. Knot (Cf. Forni L, p. 221) 
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YEAR VI 

1. Number Concepts (Cf. Form L, pp. 224 f.) 

Three of the four number groups must be correctly matched 
to pass the test, 

2 . Copying a Bead Chain (Cf. Form L, p. 222 ) 

The plan of the chain must be perceived and coirectl}' in- 
dicated. This may be done without using as many beads as 
were used in the model, providing there is no error in sequence, 
e.g. (O O Cl O O CZ!). Also the chain may be greater 
in length than the model. It is permissible to alternate two 
round beads vdth one cylindrical bead, by beginning with a 
tylindrical bead ( I I O O < 1 O O ). If the chain is 

correct as far as the child has gone when the end of the allotted 
time is reached, the trial is scored plus p^o^^ded enough has 
been done to indicate that the child is following the correct 
plan,e.g.(0 O □□ O 0),or(00 CD O O □ O},or 

(tmooczioo). 

The addition or substitution of beads not included in the 
model is scored minus, e.g. (O O I I O O □ O O}* 
Altering the relative order of beads is minus, e.g. (O O O O 
^ ^ CZl O). Om ission of part of the pattern is minus, e.g- 

(OOdOCnOO), or (OdOOCUOO), or 

(O O C — i O O t — 1 0 0 1- J O f I ). Designs which arc 
con^ct as far as they go, but are insufficient to show whether the 

childhasgrasped the plan, arescored minus, e.p. (O O ) 

or(OOdO) 

3. Differences (Cf. Form L, p. 228 ) 

In scoring the differeno^ test, any real difference, whether 
fundamental or superficial, is counted plus. Reference may be 
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made to just one of the words of a pair provided the distmction 
is evident from what is said about it 

(a) What w the dvfference hetween a bird and a dog? 

Responses commonly are m terms of locomotion, size, shape, 
physical attnbutes, or type of vocalization Speafic differ 
ences in color are not satisfactory 

Phis “A bird flies and a dog runs” “A bird flies" A 
bird flies and a dog runs after the bird when he s down on tte 
ground” (The differences here seem clearly implied) 
?The dog can run and the bird can’t ’ “A bird got rvmgs 
and a dog got eats ” "A bird has got two feet and a dog 
hasn’t ’’ ‘‘They’re different shaped ’’ Buds hght« th 

a dog” “A dog’s bigger than a bird” ‘‘Bud wm^^ 

and the dog says ‘Bow wow” Abudcantbite 
a different Ld of animal (Q) Buds have feathers and dogs 

jl/t««J “ A bud can go faster ttan a dog ” 

white and the dog IS brown” “tWra 

(Q) One IS white and one IS black ® . c j . 

tte bud would fly up” “A dog ch^,';;;f„ 

(These last two responses are jnusbe^u^^^ 

ship between the two, and not In 
that IS emphasized ) 

(b) What IS the dijl'erence between a slipper mid a ‘ 
Satisfactory responses “"““y rcto^to re 
convenience, protection, *^0^ „ teller 

Pins ‘‘Slipper IS cornfortaHe ..you can get a slipper 

than a slipper because it s rm™er ^ ^ „ 

on faster *an a ^ a btllc tassel on it, or a 

“The boot’s longer Aslip|w _ ..g, per « wool and 

htUe round ‘h'"S ^^je out of rubber ” '‘But on 

4- — c'lw- 

^TnTou« ua’h mnits and the slipper peoole war 
M9 
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Minus. “A boot is a shoe and a slipper isn’t.” “’Cause 
the boot is black and the slipper’s red.” “A slipper got laces 
and a boot hasn’t.” “The slipper keeps your shoes so the 
mud won’t get on them and boot covers your leg up.” 

(c) What is the dijference between wood and glass? 

The most frequent difference given is in terms of use. Ap' 
pearance and physical properties are also common bases for 
differentiation. 

Plus. “You can see through glass.” “Glass breaks 
easier.” “You drink out of a glass and you make chairs out 
of wood.” “The glass is breakier — it will break — and the 
wood will crack.” “Wood is to saw and make stuff and 
glass is to put things in.” “Wood is stronger than glass." 
“Glass is harder than wood.” “Wood will burn.” “Glass 
can hurt you and wood can’t. (Q.) Glass can cut you and 
wood can't.” “ Glass is made into a window and wood isn’t. 

“ Glass is more shinier.” 

Minus. “ Glass is lighter than wood. (Q.) ’Cause wood 
is heavy." “Glass cuts wood." “The wood is darker.” 
“The glass gets in some one’s foot when they walk on it and 
they are bare-footed.” “Wood is brown and glass is white.’ 
Passed if a real difference is given in two out of three com- 
parisons. 

4. Response to Pictures I (Cf. 111-6, 4 ) 

The test is passed if two of the three pictures are plus accord- 
ing to the scoring standards for level II. Cf. pp. 33^ ff' 


6 . Counting Thirteen Pennies 

Children usually learn to a>unt by rote before they are able 
to count objects. The task here, of course, is to make the 
counting tally with the pointing. The test appears to depend 
little on specific instruction, as most children at this age have 
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usually had enough spontaneous interest in numbers to ac- 
quire faohty in counting as far as thirteen mthout formid 
teaching The test is passed if m one of two tnals the count 
talhes with the pointing 


6 Opposite Analogies I (Cf IV, 3) 

The test is passed if four out of five are correct 


YEAR VII 

1 Giving the Number of Fmgers 

Like the test of counting pennies this f 
on the child's spontaneous interest in 

to find out whether the child has retame The test 

tion from his everyday eapenence an ° correctly and 

is passed If all three questions are answered correct y 
promptly 

2 Memory for Sentences H (Cf form L, p 22>) 
Wi^ufo— 

3 Picture Absurdities I (Cf Form L. p 2=6) 

(al Man samng Imb ^ood and he 

PI- ■■H=-“‘“/,”rsf“„.r^oirandhesgcnni 

^^nU fall dov-Ti won t f.n n «About the man up there 

faUdown” ho s sciring cn where 

a limb CQ) ”‘'’®°"'‘fc„,.„,„nonthel.mhoIthUtree 

I’l'QlTntheLb- -The bo, got upon die 
anclsawngit 
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stem and it*s breaking down — sitting upon it.” “He’s saw- 
ing a tree and he saw right there and he can’t get down 
again.” “He has nothing to hold on, he could fall off — and 
no leaves are on the tree.” 

(b) Man gelling weighed 

Plus. “He’s putting books under his arm so he’ll weigh 
more — that’s what’s funny.” “ Carrying books weighing.” 
“Because he has books in his hand. (Q.) Because he’d be 
too heavy.” “ A man going on the scale and weighing him- 
self and holding books. (Q.) Holding books when he’s get- 
ting weighed.” 

Minus. “The man he’s weighin’ hisself and he didn’t even 
put no penny in it.” “Because that man got some books in 
his arm. (Q.) Because he’s weighing him.” “The scale 
doesn’t go all the way round.” 

(c) Cal and mice 

Any of the following aspects of the absurdity is scored plus : 

1. The cat not going after the mice. 

2. The mice not afraid of the cat. 

3. An abnormal family group. 

Plus. “ The mouse runs on the cat. (Q.) ’Cause they’re 
all running around and one is on the cat. He should get up 
and eat them all.” “Because the mice are so tame." “He’s 
coming up to the cat — the cat might bite him.” “This is 
on top of his back. Cats love to eat mouses. Gee, those 
mouses don’t seem to be very scared, do they?” “The 
mouses are dumb. They don’t know the cat wall eat them 
and they’re walking all arotmd the cat instead of running 
away.” “A mouse is on the cat’s back. (Q.) Because the 
mouse came up to the cat. He wouldn’t.” “A kitty has 
some little mouses instead of a mama mouse having little 
mouses. ’ “’Cause the cat is with the mice. (Q.) ’Cause 
cats cal mice.” 

Minus. “Mouses, why are they doing that? Is cat going 
to eat them up?” “A mouse, a cat, a mouse, a mouse. (QO 
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The mouse is up on top of the cat and the mouse is talking to 
the cat and the cat is laying down and two little moup are 
eating” (description of the picture). “A mice K gomg on 
the pussy cat and there’s a mice talking to him. mi me 

mouses are around the cat. (Q.) Here’s two mouses drm^g 
his milk up.” (These two responses seem also “ 
nothing beyond description.) “A mouse couldn t mlk on his 
two hhid legs.” “The mice are on the ret’s back. (Q. 

These two eating cheese and drinking milk. (Q) w 

drink milk.” 

Two of three must be correct to score plus on the test. 

1. Repeating Three Digits Reversed (Cf. Form L, p. 254) 
One of the three series must be repeated backwar wi 


B. Sentence Building I , , 

The new form of instruction for oM 

makes it usable considerably lower m the 
form. In the latter the child often Med sunply bemuse^h^ 
not know the meaning of the word ^ sen en shows a 

b. high correlation with the difficult at this 

rapid increase in per cent passing. ^ 

level notwithstanding the vcty ^ a vg included in the 

To be scored plus, all three haring a sub- 
same sentence. The sentence m , a sentence may 

ject and a predicate. The number of 

have depends upon how wcU closely unifi«l* A 

coordinate dauses are allowed if cj minus if the 

sentence with two coordinate , must be usc<l mean- 

clauses are totally unrelated. ^ ^*pnre must not be gro«^ly 
ingfully in the sentence, and ‘h' j^bstltulion of "a 

ungrammatical. Onussion of a » 
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for “an” and vice versa, is disregarded. The words must be 
used in the part of speech given; for example, a noun may not 
be changed to a verb, etc. A singular may be changed to a 
plural and vice versa, and tenses may be altered, but the num- 
ber of the verb must agree with the subject. 

(a) Horse — Bigger — Dog 

PUis. “The dog is not bigger than the horse.” “The 
horse is bigger and the dog is kinda big.” “The horse is big- 
ger and the dog will bite.** “There was a horse and he was 
bigger than the dog and the horse ran away and the dog 
couldn’t catch him .** 

Mintis. “The horse started growing bigger and we lost 
our dog.” “A dog is bigger than the horse.” “A dog is 
littler than a horse,” 

(b) Boy — Fell — Leg 

Pltis. “The boy fell and broke his leg.” “The boy has 
two legs and he fell down.” “Once there was a little boy 
and he fell and he hurt his leg.” “The boy can fall down 
and hurt his legs when he tips over something.” 

Minus. “The boy felt his leg.” “Boy would hurt him- 
self if he fell and he could walk with a leg.” “A boy fal^ 
down and a leg doesn’t.” “The boy fell with his legs. 
“He fell and broke his leg.*’ 

(c) Child — Flowers — Meadow 

Plus. “Child went to pick some flowers in the meadow. 
“The child got some flowers in the meadow.” “The child d 
be pla>nng on the meadow and be picking flowers.” 
meadow has flowers in it and the child goes in the meadow. 
“Children go into the meadow to get flowers.” “The child 
picks flo\s’ers and walks in the meadow.” 

Minus. “The child is a whole lot different than the flo^t^ 
and the flower is a whole lot different than the meadow. 
“Flowers grow in the garden and the child can go to 
and the meadow is something where the cows lay down.” ^ A 
child isn’t a flower or meadow.” **The child went out to pick 
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flowers and she found a little meadow in the flowers 
“There’s a garden and a child looks in and see flowers and a 
meadow.” “ ChUd picked flowers and a meadow is pretty. 

Two of the three sentences must be scored plus to pass the 
test. 

6. Counting Taps 

Different forms of this test have been used by psycholo^sts 
interested in various aspects of child development, one of them 
by Kublmann ■ in his revision of the Binet Scale. Our data 
indicate that the test is very satisfactory at this 
a rapid increase in per cent passing from one age o 
and the test correlates .50 with the composite. We require 
three successes in three trials for passing. 


YEAR VIII 

1. Comprehension HI (Cf. Form L, p. 206) 

(a) What should a nan do ij he comes home and finds that hurt 
has robbed his house? 

A satisfactory response must suggest definite practical steps 
for the capture of the burglar. 

Plus “He’d send down the police. “He 

“GO L tell the cop, ^irh^guntt cf Se 

should .“P iJ^hrman takes the burglar to jail.” 

house and shoot It. f,nd him.” “Hcshouldlook 

..Bring him .0 the the pohee .0 « it 

“^:rct;u;:rum«hhedthehouse..’ “GetUreir 
fingerprints. ^ 
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try to catch him” (no definite steps suggested). “Go out 
of the house.” 


(b) Why is a train harder to stop than o motor-car ? 

A satisfactory response must mention, at least by imphca- 
tion, one of the following facts: (i) the train is heavier (orbig- 
ger, longer, etc.); (2) the tracks or train wheels present less 
friction; (3) the train goes faster. We overlook the fact that 
trains do not always go faster than automobiles, and we must 
be content vdth very crude statements about the influence of 


weight and traction. 

Pins. “Takes more power to nm a train than an automo- 
bile therefore it takes more to stop it.” (May be accepted as 
a reference to weight.) “Because trains are heavy and are 
hard to shut off.” “Because there’s so many coaches on.^ 
“There’s more to stop.” “Because it nms by coal and it is 
bigger than an automobile.” “When a train stops it slides 
a little bit but when a car stops it don't.” “Because the 
train runs on smooth trad:s and won’t stop as quick.” 
cause train hasn’t got rubber tires on — more ftiction. 
**Tram goes on a track made of iron and it could slip easier; 
automobile has rubber so it won’t slip.” “Because it goes 
too fast.” “^hea a train’s going fast the brakes won’t hold 
so qiuck — won’t stop it so quick.” 

Minns. “Because a tr^ has more things to stop an 
automobile you just have to push dovm the brakes.” “Be- 
cause a train has more wheels than an automobile. (Q*) 
Automobile only has four and train has much more than 
four.” “Because trains go fast and they can’t stop whenever 
they want because they have to stop at different stations. 
“Because tr ains go on tracks and keeps on going, there’s no 
stop signs.” “’Cause it’s much stronger.” 


(c) What shoidd a man do ij he finds that he is earning less money 
than it takes to live on? 

For a satisfactory response the subject must suggest increas- 
ing his income. “To economize” indicates lack of comprc- 
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tension of the question and is scored minus The ordinal 
methods of mcreasmg his income are getting a better job, 
advancmg in the job he has, askmg for a raise, mcreasmg e 
number of jobs he has, havmg someone else m the fanuly go 
to work, etc 

Plus “Should find another job ” “He should go in 
another hnsmess ” “Should get a job that bnngs in mom 
money or shouldn’t sjiend so much ” ‘ Quit and get a 
job ” “Have to wL hnnself up so he can eani more 
“Work some more” "He should try t", ^ 

“Tty to get some way to make more money , 

bo^^about It.” “Have some one else m the familj g 

“Shouldn’t ^pen‘>j,,-,trrid‘;'om:n: 

“Do without” “Borrow some ne suuuiu t, 

beg ” " I£ he earns less money than it tnkes to i\ 

h?d quit the job (Q) And he wonldn t work at the p 

nTLTrpassed If two of the three questions arc answered 
correctly 

2. S imilari ties: Two thiiigs (Cf. Form L, p 2-8 
Any real likeness whether fnndamenla! or snperfiaal 
sidered satisfactory 

““^B^li^ammals’’ " Bot^-at e ^gs “ -The^ 
can buza and fiy and the sparrow mjr smg a^^^_ 5 ^ 
sparrow hM legs and own In mg ’ 

'^;relt mnch smahcr dian I nm •’ "Bo.h spend a 

lot of traie m the air ’ ,. 

“Bolh cf both lu.lc ’’ 

“Both bite " Bo* ^ „ *<-n,c>-’n: lx>lh t 

“Tliey ent about the same food J 

“Both insects.” 
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(b) Whidffw and door 

Plus. “ Both keep the wind out.” “What you look out” 
“They both got glass in them and they are both wood.” 
“Part of both of them is wood.” “They both have curtains.” 
“ You can lock a vdndow and you can lock a door.” “They’re 
both something you can go thru’.” “They both open” (or 
dose). “A window has four comers and a door has four 
comers.” “A window is like a rectangle and a door is like a 
rectangle.” “The}' can be moved, one can be moved up 
and one can be opened.” 

Minus. “Because the window is on the door.” “Both 
have ^nndows in.” “Both look square.” “A window is 
glass and a door is wood with the glass on the top.” “Made 
out of wood.” “Both straight” 

(c) Bread and meal 

Plus. “You can eat both.” “Both go in a sandwich.” 
“You can cut the bread and cot the meat” “They’ve both 
beencooked.” “ Both sold at the store.” “Bothgrow. (QO 
Bread from wheat which grows, meat from animals .” 

Minus. “Because you can put meat on bread and then 
you can eat it — you won’t be hungry.” “Both soft” 

This test is passed if a dmilarity is pointed out in two of the 
three comparisons. 


3. Verbal Absurdities I (Cf. Form 2 ^i.\ 

(a) A man had flu {influenza) ticice. The flrst time it killed hint, 
hut the second time he got well quickly. 

Plus. “ He can’t have it twice if it killed him once.” “If 
the first time it killed him, he couldn’t get it again.” “Just 
got it backwards.” *'It should be the first time he got well 
and the second time he died,” "The second time he couldn’t 
get well. (Q.) Because he was dead." "He couldn’t ha\'e 
got well if it killed him the first time." “He can only die 
once. (Q.) ’Cause he got dead and got well quickly.” 

Minus, “^^*hen he had it the first time he couldn’t have it 
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again” “Because the first time it fciUed him and the second 

it didn't (Q ) Because (he first time he died and the next 
tune he didn't ” ‘*He got well the next day ” 

(b) Waller ttcruf has la v/nte imtk hts left hand because two jearj ago 
he lost both Ais arms xn an acctdent 

Phis “He can't wnte if both his arms are broken ” 
“Writing and he’s lost both hands' ' “He couldn't UTite ” 
‘How’d he get another one?” “If he hurt one ana and he 
wrote with the left one then how could both of them be hint ” 
“He hasn’t got no arms ” “If he lost his arms he’d lose his 
hands^too” “Hecouldn’twntenonewithhislefthand (Q) 
Both arms were gone ” 
hfxmis “He could use the other arm, too ” 

Cc)^ man said, "7 know a rood from my house to the aty uJnch is 
doionktU all the tcay to the aty and downhill all the tea) back home " 
Phis “It can't be downhill both directions ' “Ha%e to 
go uphill one way or have to change Vou couldn’t go down 
the hill all the time ” “Downhill all the wa> back home (Q ) 
Have to be uphill one way ” **Gomg down to the ot> and 
gomg down conung back,” “If it w-as downhill going to 
the city It would ha%e to be uphill going home ” “He’d be 
taking another road if he was gomg home and it was down 
hill ” “The hill can’t change up and down for bun — can’t 
be downhill coming back ” 

Minus “If It’s downhill to the tillage he’ll haie to 
climb ” “I guess it's a ^e^y crooked road ” "He goes 
downhill when he goes to the city and downhill w hen he comes 
home (Q) 'Cause it isn’t downhill all the 'va> to the at> , 
it’s uphill too ” 

(d) An old gentleman complained that he could no longer walk 
around the park as he used to, he said he could now go only halfway 
around and back again 

Plus “Says he can’t walk around and he can irilk one 
halfwaj around and back, be should be able to walk all the 
wa> around then ” «id he couldn’t walk around it all 
and he said he could (Q) He said he couldn’t a-alk around 
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it all and said he could walk around it one half way and back 
again.” “H he could walk one half way round and ba* 
again he could walk all the way round.” “If he^cm’t rralk 
around it how could he go one half way and back.” ^ he s 
getting too old to walk around the park he couldn’t walk 
around one half way and back.” “He could go aU the way 

round. (Q.) If he could go half way round and back. 

Mimts. “Because he said he couldn’t walk around me 
park any longer and then he said he could walk around. 
“’Cause if you go one half way round and back again you 
could walk around it twee.” 

The test is passed if three of the four absurdities are pointed 
out. 

4. ITaming the Days of the "Week 

On account of the check questions we have used, this is not 
a mere test of rote memory. The test has been retained be 
cause it shows a regular increase in per cent passing from one 
age to the next and has a good correlation with the composite 
score (f is .61). . 

The test is passed if the days of the week are all named, an 
in correct order, and if the child succeeds in at least two of t e 
three check questions. It is not necessary to begin with t e 
first day of the week. 

6. Problem Situations (Cf. Form L, pp. 264 f.) 

(a) About two o’clock one afternoon a number of boys and 
dressed in their best clothes, rang the bell at Alice’s house. 
opened the door. What -was happening? 

Plus. “A party.” "A dance.” "It was Alice’s bum- 
day.” “They were surprising her.” “Some boys 
came to \’isit her.” "Give ’em a Valentine or a bir^ 
party or a basket of Easter c^s.” “ Christmas day. ^ ^ 

int^ to be a play.” “They wanted her to come to a part} . 
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The following responses have been scored minus berause 
they are too vague and do not mdicate that account is being 
taken of all the elements in the situation 

Minm “They came to caU” “They wot coming to 
her house” “They came to see Alice ” ■ They went o 

- visit the htUe gul ” “Some company coming they 
wanted to play with her ” “They wanted her to go some- 

•where ” 

(b) Hdm heard n i.g “6n»g” <■»<* came runmni cddcers Th^ 

uere marts all over the road, and n molar car had ,nsl slopped besrde 
the road ^Vlmtwasihe 'ha^ng"? ^ g, 

Plus 'Puncture” ^ ' Tire 

Punctured the tire- “Blowout j ,,heels ” 

busted' “Thetire" IS 

Minus “BorofnaiUfeUout” “TbenaiU Back 

fire” “Machme got smashed Wrecs 

(c) A young man end 'ady were M^ne 

^Because he didn’t have 

Phis “Not enough money r„- ,f »> "He 

1 - »» “■nidn’thavcnomonej to pav for it 

the money Didntna^^ «Tt cost loo high ” “Because 
had to pay a lot of inone, enough money to ^ 

(Q) He didn't have that 

much ” j.an’i w-ant to pa> ” might 

jnmis „n<.onit” “Hesflrallowcdsomc- 

not even have had anj '"1' ® ^ j „urh monev and the 

U.mgbadandtheiva.terj.mu^^t^t__^^^^__^ 

stuff vs'asn’t good 

Twrit^tcmuiatlons must bo correctly ea^^ 
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6. Opposite Analogies H (Cf. Form L, p. 2i6} 

(a) The rabbit’s ears are long; the rat’s ears are ...... 

This. “ Short.” 

Mtnits. “Small." 

Cb) Snow is white; coal is 

Plus. “Black.” 

Minus. “Dark.” 

(cl The do^ has hair; the bird has 

Pitts. “ Feathers.” 

Minus. “Wings.” 

Cdl 17 o/m are wild; dogs are 

Phis. “Tame.” “Tamed.” “Domestic.” “Tamed — 
or dviliaed.” “Very tame.” 

Minus. “Tameful.” “Pets.” “Pla)'ful.” “Timid.” 
“Gentle.” “Calm.” “Friendly.” “Quiet.” “Mild." 

The test is passed if tlxree of the four are correctly com- 
pleted. 


YEAR IX 

1. Memory for Designs I (Cf. Form L, p. 248) 

Fo-t fvli credit 

All of the elements must be reproduced and the relationship 
between these elements maintained. Slight irregularities due 
to lack of motor skill or hasty execution are disregarded. 

The principal elements of design (a) are: 

(1) The vertical uprights, the second taller than the first by 
the height of the square; 

(2) Two similar squares at the top and to the left of the 
uprights; 

(3) The connecting base line. 
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For half credit no essentia part must be omitted, but the 
relationships are less well maintamed. 

The second upright may be only sh'ghtly taller than the first. 

The squares may not be accurately formed; e g , may be 
slightly rectangular or have extensions beyond the uprights 

The relative positions of the uprights may not be strictly 
reproduced ; e.g., they may be so close together that one square 
may be under the other. 

Ho credit is given when: 

The second upright is shorter than the first; 

Either or both squares face the wrong direction; 

There are gross inaccuracies in formation and location of the 
squares; 

Gratuitous variations have been added 

For/«// credit on design (b): 

Both outer and inner figures must be approximately square; 

The comers of the inner square must tend to touch the mid- 
points of the sides of the outer square. 

For half credit: . 

The outer figure may be distinctly longer either honaontahy 
or vertically; 

The inner figure may be diamond- or kite-shaped with angles 


not meeting precisely, 

The inner figure may not meet the midpoints 
the outer figure very accurately. 


of the sides of 


No credit: 

Distortion of the above proportions; 

The inner figure may be entirely detached from the outer. 
The test is passed it a score of one credit is earned. 

On pages 364-67 »re samples of plus, halteedit, and minus 
responses for deagns (a) and (b). 
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2 . Dissected Sentences I (Cf. Form L, p. 276) 

A sentence is counted incorrect if any word is omitted, al- 
tered, or inserted, or if the order is so awkward that it fails to 
make perfect sense. 

(a) A HA\^ DOG I FINE 

Phis. “ I have a fine dog.” “Have I a fine dog?” 

Minus. “I had a fine dog.” “I have a dog * Fine.’” “A 
fine dog have I.” “Fine! I have a dog.” 

(b) WOOL THE WAS COAT OF MADE . 

Plus. “The coat was made of wool.” “Was the coat 
made of wool? ” 

Minus. “Coat was made of wool.” “That coat was made 
of the wool.” “The coat of wool was made.” “ Of wool the 
coat was made.” 

(c) CHILD THE PLAYING GARDEN IN THE IS 

Plus. “The child is playing in the garden.” “The child 
is in the garden playing.” “Is the child plajdng in the gar- 
den?” “The child in the garden is playing.” “In the gar- 
den the child is playing.” 

Mintfs. “In the garden is the playing child.” “In the 
garden is the child playing.” “In the garden playing is the 
child.” “The child was playing in the garden.” (This 
response is quite co mm on.) 

The test is passed if two of the sentences are correctly 
transposed. 

3 . Verbal Absurdities n (Cf. Form L, pp. 235 f.) 

(a) I soTV a utll-dressed young man who tear walking down the 
street with his hands in his pockets and tanrling a brand-new cane. 

Plus. “He had his hands in his pockets and how could he 
carry a cane?” “If he had Ws hands in his pocket he must 
have had the cane in his mouth and turning it.” “Had his 
hands in his pocket and twirled a brand-new cane. He can t 
hold it, unless he made a hole in his pocket.” “He wouldn't 
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be tw irlmg his cane if he had his hands m his pockets " “He 
had his hands in his pocket twirling a cane (Q ) He can’t 
twirl his cane in his pocket ” had his hands in his 

pockets and was tiNnrlmg a cane^’' (The scoring of this re- 
sponse depends, of course, on the inflection E:q3lanation is 
sometimes necessary ) 

Minus “He wouldn’t be twirling a brand new cane if he 
was well-dressed and wouldn’t have his hands m his pockets “ 
“Twirhng a brand new cane (Q) Twirlmg a brand new 
cane ” “He couldn’t ha\e his hands m his pockets with a 
cane on his arms ” “He had his hands m his pockets and 
had his cane on his arm whirling it around ” 

(b) A faihar wrote to his son, “/ endost ten pounds If yon do not 
receive this letter, please send me a telegram ” 

Plus “If be didn’t receive the letter, he wouldn’t c\en 
know his father sent it to ” “If he didn’t receive it how 
could he know he wants a telegram " “ He can't send a tele- 
gram if he didn’t get the letter ’’ “I don’t see any sense m 
that — if he hasn’t seen it yet how would be know to send 
the telegram ’’ “How would the son know that?” “If he 
received the letter, he’d recen e the ten pounds ’ 

Minus “He couldn’t send a letter because he couldn’t 
receive it because he didn’t know when it was coming” 

“ The letter would get there ” “He probably can't send him 
a telegram unless he sent the letter ” “ If he gets the ten 
pounds he won’t have to send him a telegram" “He 
could/ 2 1 send tbe telegram irathout tea pounds " 

(c) A soldier on the march complained that every man tn the regi^ 
ment was out of step except htmseJf 

Plus “It means he thought he was right when he was 
wrong The others were all m step ” “If ever> one was out 
of step — he was out of step with them (Q) He u-as 
wrong instead of them ” “He should be m step with the 
other soldiers ” “He is the only one that was different 
“If every one else was out of step, he couldn’t be in step be- 
cause there was no one for him to be m step with ” "He’d 
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be the one out of step.” “He said every man was out of step 
except himself. (Q.) Why don’t he tell himself that he’s 
out of step instead of the other people?” “He was out of 
step if every man in the regiment was out of step. (Q.) He 
was the one that was out of step because they were marching 
differently.” (This t>'pe of response becomes more frequent 
with the higher ages and with brighter children. The first 
part is minus unless explained.) “ He wasn’t in step himself. 
(Q.) The rest were all tc^ether except him.” 

Minits. “He says every mati and every man means him- 
self,” “Why, he wouldn’t be in step himself, because he’d 
get all mixed up with them.” “0 he said they were all out 
of step he would be out of step too becaiise they’d all be going 
one way and he’d be going another and they’d all be out of 
step.” “ If he wasn’t out of step he wouldn’t see whether the 
others were out of step.” “They couldn’t all be out of step. 
(Q.) Because they wouldn’t be." “He’d be out of step 
the same as the rest of them.” 

(d) A kind-hearted man teho teas taking a heavy hag of grain to tcru'n 
on his horse sat on his horse and lifted the hag to his awn shoulder tn 
order to make the load easier for the horse. 

In scoring this item allowance must be made for the fact that 
the wording of the problem is somewhat ambiguous, because 
it is not definitely stated that the man was already on the 
horse when it occurred to him to shift the burden to bis own 
shoulder. Thus it may be pointed out that it is; 

(1) Harder because of the addition of the man’s weight. 

(2) Harder because of concentration of previously distrib- 
uted weight. 

(3) Not any easier because it will make no difference. 

(4) Harder for the man, but no easier for the horse. 

Plus. "That won’t make it easier for the horse, because 
it’s just as heavy ivith him holding it.” “He sat on the 
horse, too, (Q.) Because he sat on the horse and had the 
grain too.” “When he took his load and put it on his back 
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it would be just as heavy ” “If he was trying to make the 
load easier for the horse he should get off his own self ” 
“ Make it all the heavier (Q ) Because he got on the horse, 
too ” “He wouldn’tmakeiteasierforthehorse — it’dmake 
It harder (Q ) If he gels the bag over his shoulder it will 
make more weight on the same spot ” “He put the gram 
on his shoulder to make it easier for the horse (Q) It 
wouldn’t make it any easier ” “It would be just the same 
weight” 

Mtnjis “If he put the gram on the horse and walked him 
self it would be easier because he w’as carrymg the load and 
the horse wasn't ” “He shouldn't have hfted the gram to his 
shoulder because the horse could cany that just as well as 
the horse could carry him ” “He should’ve left it on the 
horse (Q ) He should’ve left the load on the horse and sat 
on with It” “He took it on his shoulder when he could put 
It on the horse ” “ When he got on bis horse, if he wanted 
to make it easier and not harder he should have left the bag 
of gram m the wagon ” 

(e) A man satd to Ins fnend, '*/ hope yoxi live to eat the chxchens 
that Scratch the earth on your grave ” 

Either ^pect of this absurdity is acceptable 

(1) If he is alive to eat the chickens be would have no grave 
for them, to scratch sand on 

(2) If he is dead and has a grave he cannot be alive to eat 
them 

Plus “If he's dead he wouldn’t know whether the chickens 
scratch earth on his grave or not ” “ If he was alive they 
wouldn’t scratch earth on his grave ” “ His gra\e wuldn^t 
be there before he 'Nvas dead,” “The chickens couldn^t 
scratch earth on his grave because he ^vasn't dead 
"Because if he was dead he couldn’t eat anything c 

couldn’t eat ’em (Q ) ’Cause he’d be dead 

Minus “ If he eats the chickens they ^von’t be h^^g to 
scratch earth on his grave ” “ I don’t see how he could xalk 
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to him when he was dead.” “He couldn’t do it — chickens 
couldn’t get over there *cause they couldn’t have the gra\'e 
in the j’ard.” “If he had a chicken on his grave he wouldn t 
be dead 5*et if the man was talking to him.” “He hadn t 
died yet.” 

The test is passed if three of the absurdities are pointed out. 


4. Similarities and Differences (Cf. Form L, p. 228) 

(a) 'Roney and glue 

Both the similarity and the difference must be correct. 

Plus. “Both of them are stick>' and honey comes in 
combs and glue in cans.” “Honey and glue are sticky but 
honey is sweet and glue is to use.” “Honey you can eat and 
glue you can’t — both come in bottles.” “Both come from 
animals and you paste with glue and eat honey.” “They re 
the same color, but glue is to stick on things and honey is not. 
“Honey is for bread and butter and glue is for paper. (Q-) 
Honey is kind of brown and glue is brown too.” “The honey 
can flow and glue can flow, and glue you can’t eat and honey 
you can,” “They look the same but honey is a food and 
glue you paste with,” 

Minus. “They’re sticky and honey is orange and glue is 
brown.” “ Honey you can eat and glue you can’t and they 
both smell good.” “Honey b when you call any one honey 
you like ’em and stick to ’em and glue sticks. (Q-) 
sticks and houe>' don’L” 

(b) Pen and pencil 

Plus. “Both of them write, and a pen writes any color 
you dip the pen in and a pencil doesn’t write but one color. 
**Both to write with but a pen b plainer to write.” “Both 
the same shape, and one has lead and one has ink.” “A pen 
can take ink and a pend! can’t, and they both have long 
sticks,” “A pen writes with ink and a pencil writes with lead 
pcndL (Q.) They both bat-e a long handle.” “You can 
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write with a pen and you can write with a pencil and penll 
stick you and a pencil won’L*’ “Pencils are wxwd and pens 
are ceUuloid, and they both write.” “They begin with the 
same letter and end with a Cerent.” 

Minus. “Both in a set, and one writes with ink and the 
pencil doesn’t.” “A pencil has a point and a jxn has a 
point, and when they ain’t sharpened the pncil hasn t no 
point.” “A pen you keep pigs in and you write with a penal. 
How could you write in a pig pen?” “A pen vmtes and M 
does a pencil. (Q ) A pencil is much skinnier than a pen. 


(c) Banana and lemon j t „„ 

Plus. “ Both are Emit, and a banana IS long and a lemon 

round.” “Both to eat but a lemon is more for lemonade. 

“You eat ’em both, and banana hasn’t got big seeds Md lemon 

has.” "Lemon tastes different than a bantma “ 

1 1 . »» «‘Vou use them for salads, and a 

same color as a banana. You use ine« ly . ' ,i 

banana is sweet and lemon is sour. A b^na is >eno 
and a lemon is yeUow, and a banana hasn 1 1“'=,“'! 
has ” “The lemon is round and the banana isn > 
have peels ” “They’re both yellow - banana s long and a 
femormund.” "Banana is big and lemon is htUe, and 

"“7^ ^riemTlIs brown skin and a b^ana h. 
brL sUn, and a banana’s long and a 

“Their skins are alike, “Banana is long 

lemonade out of a lemon and dr^ l^ 

and yeUow and has pretag, an 5 

has yellow peeling and it’s 7"/^, j^pUonoftheobiects, 

chUdisiustgmngarambliiigge P ^ slmilari- 

menUoning, among the chararterntics gt«n, 

Ucs and differences, the score is nunus.) 


(d) Shoe and glove . hearicr than 

Plus. “Both for clothing end 
glo\ cs." “They are both ^vith them." 

“yor^'wrr ’S^d shL are made of leather and 
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gloves are made of -n-ool.” “The shoes keep your feet -u-arm 
and gloves keep j’our hands warm, and difference is — shoes 
are for your feet and gloves are for your hands.” “Shoes 
and gloves are alike because you can put 'em on, and they’re 
different because shoes are harder and gloves are soft.” 
“Both leather, but you wear a glove and a shoe you put on 
your feet.” “They both got a hole in the top, but a shoe 
hasn’t got places for fingers.” 

Minits. “ A shoe you wear on your foot and a glove you 
wear on your hand and a glove has fingers and a shoe you 
wear.” “Shoes 5'ou wear and gloN’es you wear, and some- 
times the shoe is too small and the glove can’t fit you some- 
times.” “Shoe goes on j-our foot and is bigger than a glo^*e 
is and glove goes on your hand and is smaller than a shoe is.” 
“A glove is to keep yo\ir hands warm and a shoe has a sole 
on, and a glove is leather and cloth and things like that” 
"Both to keep your feet and hands clean — shoes are made 
out of leather,” “Shoes go on your feet and a glove goes on 
your hand. A shoe keeps your feet from getting wet and a 
glove keeps your hand Tparm.” "You put a shoe on your 
feet and a glove on yoxir hand, and different because a shoe 
goes on your foot and a glove on your hand.” 

AU four comparisons must be correct to score plus on the 
test. 


6. Rhymes: Old form (Cf. Form L, p. 249) 

This is the familiar test of finding rhymes. We have stand- 
ardized new stimulus words to replace the old ones wWch 
proved to be objectionable in some respects. As a rule the 
test presents very little difficulty in scoring. There must be 
three words in addition to the stimulus word. These must be 
real words, not nonsense ^llables or made-up words. The 
child is given credit for the rhyming words even though there 
may occur interspersed among the proper rhjmes nonsense 
sj’llables or words which do not rhyme. Of course, if the child 
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is just reeling off a list of nonsense syllables among which occur 
by chance some real words, the item should be scored minus. 

All common words are credited. Occasionally obscure or 
rarely used words are given which are mere nonsense syllables 
as far as the subject is concerned but which can be found in the 
dictionary or occasionally are used as proper names. Unless 
there is reason to believe that the child is using such words 
meaningfully we do not give credit for them. Words of more 
than one syllable are ^ven credit when the last syllable rhymes 
with the stimulus word. Words with the same pronunciation 
but different meaning, when differentiated by the child, are 
each given credit. Sometimes the child gives another meaning 
for the stimulus word, for example, “date that you don t eat ^ , 
this does not count as a rhyme for it. A wor ^ 

counted only the first time it is given. The foIlow7ng illustra- 
tions will serve as a guide in scoring some of t e more c 
types of responses. 


R}iymes with date ««n/. 

Plus. “Rate.” “Accumulate, , -s 

bate.” “Originate.” “Mate and playmate (counted as 
two). “Bait and rebate” (counted as tm). late. 

ilmus. “Zate.” “Dratc.” “Plate. 


know.” “Ked (singular of krfs). ^ ^ 

Miuus. “Jlarried.” "ilcd- 
“Shredded.” 


(c) Rhymes u'Uh cap ^ 

Plus. "Trap" “rlap. 
iHmis. “Simp.” “Drap. 
“Bap.” 


'Slap.” "Hap.” 
“Bbp.” 


“Fap.” 
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The test is passed if three rhyming words are given for each 
of two of the stimulus words. 

6. Repeating Four Digits Reversed (Cf. Form L, p. 254) 
One series of the three must be aiirectly reversed to pass this 
test. 


YEAR X 


1. Block Counting 

The block-counting test is modeled after the cube-analysis 
test devised by Otis and used in Army Beta.’ It conelatss 
with the composite score .43 for a single age range. It is one 
of the few performance tests that we tried which proved to be 
coherent with the rest of our scale. The number of piles of 
cubes has been reduced to fourteen and there are three illustra- 
tions for practice. We require eight correct out of fourteen 
for plus. 
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(c) When was tt held? (December 20th ) 

Pitts “December 20, 1930” 

Minus “The 20th” “A few days before Christmas ” 
“December 21” “At Christmas” “Near Christmas” 
“In December ” 


(d) What did the program consist of? (Smgmg by the school 
choir, fancy marching, folk dancmg, and a Christmas play ) 


The following deviations from perfectly correct responses 
are credited i point each to a maximum total of 4 points 
Singing, Choirs, Singing by choir. Songs, Folk songs, Music, 
Marching, Fancy danang. Toe danang, Play, Plajs, Christ 
mas show 

The following combinations of responses are scored as ind: 
Gated 

Singing, danang, playing (2 points) 

Music, songs, marching and a play (3 points) 

Danang, singing, marching, Chnstmas play (4 ^mts) 
Songs, danang, and a Chnstmas sho'(\ (3 points) 

No credit is given for the follov-ing 

Chnstmas program Chnstmas party Santa aus p a) 


(e) How many people attended the concert? 
Plus “About 620” “About 600 
“Nearly 620 ” 


(620) 

»' ‘ More than 600 


(f) How much money nas raised ? (Nearly lioo ) 

Plus “Atost £roo" £roo" ^ About £100 
" Over /loo ” ‘ £100 ind some shillings 
Minns “£401" “^416* ‘ Almost ^420 
Five out of nine mcmoncs arc required for plus 


3 . Verbal Absurdities HI (Cf Form L, pp -15 O 
(a) In the year ipis tnany more won en than men get mam 
the British Isles . , . 

Plus “They couldn’t get numed if the> 
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men.” "That women have to get married to men — they 
can’t get married to women.” "There wouldn’t be enough 
men married to the women. (Q.) There’d be two women 
married at the same time together.” “In some places that 
could be possible because of polygamy but in any other place 
where there aren’t Mormons we need as many men as women 
to get married.” “’Cause there’s not as many men as 
women. (Q.) There has to be as many men as women to 
get married.” 

Minus. “They couldn’t do it because there wasn’t as 
many men. (Q.) Because there was more women than men.” 
"’Cause just one at a time gets married don’t they?” "More 
people couldn’t be married because lots of people were mar- 
ried already.” "Because the women gets married more 
than the men.” “Men don’t get married, only women get 
married because the men are the husbands and they don’t do 
the marrying, the wife does it.” “How coxild there be 
enough men?” 

(b) A man wished to dig a hole in which to bury some rubbish, but 
could not decide what to do with the dirt from the hole. A friend j«g- 
gested that he dig the hoU large enough to hold the dirt, loo. 

Plus. “He couldn’t dig a hole big enough to put the dirt 
in, too.” “Well, he’d have more dirt and he’d just keep on 
digging holes.” "It would be foolish; a larger hole would 
get more dirt.” “He’d still have some dirt from the other 
hole.” "There’d be just as much dirt coming out.” "Be- 
cause if he dug a hole and put all the dirt back in the hole 
there wouldn’t be any room for the other rubbish.” "If be 
dug a hole deep it would just hold the dirt that he dug out 
of it.” “Because he couldn’t do that. (Q.) The bigger the 
hole the more dirt he’d have to put in.” " He couldn’t dig a 
hole large enough to hold the dirt, too, unless there were a lot 
of rocks in the ground be threw away.” "He couldn’t dig 
a hole that ViXiuld hold the dirt because if he dug the hole he 
would have to throw the dirt aside. (Q.) Well, if you dig a 
hole, if you leave the dirt in there it wouldn’t be a hole at all-” 
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Minus. “He would just have to dig it out again. (Q.) 
He would have to dig the dirt out/' “He should put the 
dirt on top," “ Couldn’t get every scrap of the dirt bach in 
the hole.” “Don’t have to a hole large enough to put the 
dirt in. Just pack the dirt in and step on it, it'll go down 
after a rain or two.” “If he just dug a little hole the dirt 
would have went back in. It don’t matter how big he dug 
it.” “If he just dug one bole be could put the rubbish in 
that and leave the dirt where it was.” "He can’t bury the 
rubbi^ without putting the dirt over the top of it ” 

(c) They began the meeting late, but they set the hands oj the dock 
hack so that the meeting might surely dose before sumet. 

Plus, “It don’t matter if they put it back. It would be 
sunset at the same Ume anyway.” “They couldn’t do that 
because it'd just be as late anyway.” “The time would go 
on anyway. The clock would just be wrong, that’s ail." 
“They set the hands back and thought it would be later — or 
earlier when it’s the same time.” “It would be dark when 
they got through. (Q) Because the clock T\ouId be slow.” 
“It would still be late.” 

Minus. “It ^vas foolish to set the hands of the clock back 
because then they couldn’t tell what time it was.” “The 
sun can set any time.” “Then the sun would go down before 
the clock would strike the time it was " “ It’d be sunset and 
past by the time they got through with the meeting.” “ff 
they started it early, they wouldn’t ha\e to set it liack.” 

■“ It wouldn’t make any difference. (Q.) On account of they 
mighthavc watches.” “If they wanted the meeting to close 
heiore sunset {bcycou)d walcb when the sun was going down, 
they could stop the meeting.” “It’ll shorten the meeting 
Instead of lengthening it.” 

The test is passed if two of the absurdities arc correctly ex- 
plained. 
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4 . Abstract Words I (Cf. Form L, p. 261) 

(a) Pity. (A feeling of compassion for the sufferings of others.) 
Plus. “To feel compassion or sympathy.” “Feel sony 
for.” “You feel for people.” “Person gets hurt — you pity 
them — feel bad.” “If a person is sick you pity them. (Q.) 
Means you help a person out and don’t like to have ’em 
suffer.” “Have mercy on anybody. (Q.) If somebody was 
awful poor or anything you’d pity ’em — might give ’em 
something to help ’em out.” “You take mercy on some 
one, you’ll take them in if they’re hungry and give them 
something to eat.” “You see something that’s wrong and 
have your feelings aroused.” “You pity anybody. (Q.) 
Feel bad for them.” 

Mintis. “Sad.” “Sorrow.” “Sony. (Q.) Pity means 
sorry because if someone went away to some country you'd 
pity them. (Q.) Because you wouldn’t like them to go.” 
“If you’re liable to get a lickin’ and the kids say, ‘I pity 
you.’ (Q.) You’re goin’ to get a whippin’.” “Pity some 
people who are cripples. (Q.) Not start laughin’ at ’em.” 
“Somebody is going to get after you.” “Take pity on a 
person. (Q.) Like you killed somebody and they take pity 
on you.” “"When you take pity on anybody you hope they’ll 
do better if they’ve done something wrong.” “Something 
that is going to happen to you later. (Q.) Something that 
is gomg to happen to you later and watch out.” 

(b) Curiosity. (Disposition to inquire into anything, especially 
something new or strange, often implying meddlesomeness; desire 
to know. That wliich is curious, or fitted to excite or reward 
attention.) 

Plus. “Wondering what it is.” “Want to know some- 
thing.” “You’re always curious and ntint to look into some- 
thing. If there is something, you want to see it.” “It 
means you’re very interested or anxious.” “You’re trying to 
find out about other people's business.” “Means that you arc 
nosey.” “Want to know everything.” “Like you think some- 
thing is queer.” “That they are different from other people.” 
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Mimis. “Not to know.” “Asking too many questions. 
(Q.) You’re afraid to ask, but you ask anyway.’’^ “Ara- 
ious.” “If you go to see somebody for the fun of it.” “Like 
someone is curious and never will believe you. 
body is always butting into someone else’s business.’ You 
hardly believe it.” “Stare at people.” 


(c) Grief. (Suffering, distress, a cause of suffering, remorse, 


disaster.) 

Plus. “Suffer.' 
over something.” 
thing or someone, 
have sadness.” “ 


’* “You’re in miser>'.” "You foel hurt 
"A feeling you have when you lose som^ 
-Like mourning.” “Sorrow.” «e 
You’re not happy.” “Sort of mournful. 


"”^^en you say, ’Good P-f rvojost 
thing.’ (Q.) It means you’ve lost 
death (0 ) You die or somebody dies. 

men yoXr anything.’’ 

(dlSiir^rfre. (Tobestruawi^-^cr,^ 

fusion by soraethmg unexpected, ’.i,--- nncxnccted — your 

W “The ^^on^g .tXtrfs "^ne thing.” 
emotion to that. A su ^ feeling toward some- 
“To take anyone unawares. ™ 'f* ■43t,nishmcnt.” 
thing that thrills you or aniM > 

“Something that comes th > 

“Sometliing comes off ..JJU some- 

somebody you’d be suip _ Chrislnuis — 

thing somebody leas ^2^-00 something.” "Slar- 

they rrant to surprise yOT b) P ^ ^ ^l.„ off .vour 

tied.” “Youaresun'nsM — wrc** 

guard or something like that 
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know what to think about it.” “ Something to fool them. ’ 
“A present” 

Two of the words must be correctly defined to pass the test 
at level. 


6. Word Kaming; Animals (Cf. Form L, pp. 258 f-) 

This is one of the many varieties of controUed association 
tests. We have used in Form L a word-naming test, but ttoe 
we have made use of the free association technique, t e 
guiding idea here is given in the instruction “to see how many 
different animals you can name,” thus facilitating the sem 
for ideas that belong to this class and inhibiting those wtu^ 
do not belong. The effect of the directive tenden^, W 
Einslelluitg, is brought out very strikingly in contrasting 
two tests. The free association method yields a score ol ss 
words for ten-year-olds, whereas the effect of the limitation 
imposed by the controUed association task is seen m the tact 
that the score for naming animals at the same age leve is 

only 12. , 

In scoring the test it is not always easy to decide how manj 
the cluld has named. We have counted beasts, buds, 
fish, and insects — aU animal life. If the child .names dog 
and then “colUe,” or “dog” and “bird dog,” he is credited 
with two points, both genus and species being counted 
his score. Likewise botli “ewe” and “ram,” ' 

“stallion,” etc., are given separate counts. “Cat” and 
ten,” “cow” and “calf” are counted separately, but it s^ms 
to be stretching a point to allow “lion” and “baby lion, so 
when the young of the spedes is designated as “baby^^ ' 
we have not counted it in addition to the parent. Singu ar 
and plural are not counted separately, as, for instance, cat^^ 
and “cats” or “mouse” and “mice”; “rabbit” and bunny 
are names for the same animal and count as one. 
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Sample scoring: “Elephant, baby elephant” (i);^ Pigj hog 
(i); “Rhinosterick” (i) (mispronunciation is disregarded); 

“Dragon” (i);“I)inosaur” (i);“Hen, chickens (2), Puppy, 

dog” (2); “Turkey, gobbler” (2); “Rabbit, hare” (2), etc. 
The test is passed if 12 animals are named. 


6 . Repeating Six Digits (Cf. Form L, p. 213) 
One plus out of three trials passes the digit test. 

YEAR XI 


1. Finding Reasons (Cf. Form L, pp- 256 
This test is scored veo- leniently. Any reason that .s at^aU 
plausible is credited. Even it the dijfcr- 

chUd overlap or ^eleng ^ ‘^‘S^khed, they are 

SSS S.“ •> 

two reasons and is mamfcsted in a rambhng 
particular situation that the task rc s. 

(a) «rr /av rrareru u/,y rimra, sHouU oUy /Wr 

Some of the getting Mo twvbk, 

punishment, for their own go^, , ^ because 

because they should, because it is S 
parents know best, etc. 
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don’t then the parents won’t get ’em anything- They 
to obey their parents or they won’t like ’em.” “To be ^ 
to the parents and because their parents want them to do it* 
“It’ll help you leam to be good and they wouldn’t ha\e to 
put you in jail when you grow up.” “Because they nog 
get a whipping and they might be sent to bed.” ® 

wouldn’t get so many whippings. They should obey their 
parents anyway.” 

Mintis. “Because their parents wouldn’t like it if they 


went off somewhere without their parents knowing 
they’re going and they wouldn’t want them to.” 


where 

“Their 


parents know more than the children because parents 
once children and they should obey them because they kn^ir 
better.” “ Because if you didn’t you might get a whipp^^o 
and if you do you might not.” “ Children should obey their 
parents ’cause if they don’t they might not pass — they 
might not get good grades.” “Because the mothers 
daddies want to have a nice child and they would have to 
ashamed.” “Because the parents is bigger than the children 
and they should obey them.” 


(b) Give two reasons why there should be plenty of railroads in 
British Isles. 

Pltis. " So they can go to a lot of towns without usinff 
tlicir motor-car. Should have 'em because maybe the pcopli^ 
haven’t got motor-cars to go in.” ** To carry' passengers and 
to take fruit and cattle and things like that to different town* 
and cities.” " So men won’t have to buy motor-cars in 
order to go down town and it's quicker than to take a taxi or 
bus. ” To bring people from states to states and if there 
was a robbery and needed cops out there you could go by 
train— easier, quicker.” “ So they can cany' people tliat 
have no cars and to make the British Isles popular.” 

People can get to places quicker and easier." ‘'\\’hcn 
there s plenty of railways there’s a easy waj* of transporta- 
tion. Tliey'll make the country' more prosperous." "To 
carry' people. More comfortable Uian driving.” 
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Minus, “So people can travel and so they can go to 
different places.” “Because there’s lots of people going 
out of to\vn and cornin’ in/' “ So people won t ® 
walk to the place — ^maybe they haven t got a car ^ ey 
can go by train and won’t have to walk. So t e ains 
can run on them — there’d be too much trains to run on o 
track.” “The trains has to haul carriages and go eve^ 
place and you need the railway.” So the trains an 
tram-cars can go on ’em.” 

The test is passed if two satisfactory reasons are given in 
each case. 


2. Copying a Bead Chain from Memory (Cf. Form L, p 
222) 

To score plus on the test there must be no error in pattern. 


3. Verbal Absurdities II (Cf. IX, 3 ) 

This test is passed if four out of five of the items are p 


. Abstract Words II (Cf. Form L, p. 

This is the same test that is being ‘ ^ ((, pass at 

il, test 3. Three words must be correctly dchncu v 

his level. 

. Similarities: Three things (Cf. Form 
This is the same test five comparisons 

Cl, test 6 . The test is passed If twee 01 

re plus. 

M 4!" iriorc is one plus out of two. 
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YEAR XII 

1 . Memory for Designs n (Cf> Form h, p. 248) 

This test was used in the United States Army during the 
World War.* The design is made up of three diamond-shaped 
figures. The plan of the design is the important thing to con- 
sider in scoring rather than neatness of execution. The dia- 
monds may be somewhat irregular if the essential characteris- 
tics of the plan are carried out; that is, there must be an outer 
diamond, an inner diamond crosswise within, whose acute 
angles meet the obtuse angles of the outer diamond, and a still 
smaller diamond within the second diamond which maintains 
the same relationship to the second diamond as the second 
diamond does to the first. The latitude in scoring is indicated 
in the samples on page 387. 
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Pltis. However, therefore, nevertheless, then, really, 
surely, though, moreover, sir, indeed, understand. 
The test is scored plus if two of the four sentences are cor- 
rectly completed. 

4. Abstract Words I (Cf. X. 4) 

The score at tins level is three out of four plus. 

6. Picture Absurdities II: The Windy Day (Cf. Form L, 
p. 226) 

Pltis. “The wind must be blowing that way and the 
smoke is blowing the other — the smoke is blowing toward 
the wind.” “The smoke should have gone this way. (Q.) 
Because that’s the way the wind is blowing — it’s blowing 
toward the wind.” “The smoke from the chimney is going 
one way and the wind is blowing another way and the gate 
isn’t attached to the fence.” “Smoke is coming out of the 
chimney and the wind should blow it away because it's blow- 
ing the trees and the wash on the line.” “The way the 
smoke is blowing. (Q.) It’s blowing one way and the trees 
the other.” 

Minjis. “It’s windy but the trees are still straight up — 
they’re not blowing over.” “The smoke is going all different 
ways and the trees are tipping over.” “It’s a stormy day 
ana’ tfley are hanging clbtlies out on a stormy rfay.’'* “jVk 
smoking and the lady is leaving the clothes out on the line.” 
“The trees are right next to each other — the clothes-line is 
in front of the house — and it looks like the trees go in 
sizes, too.” “The wind’s not blowing and the smoke and 
the trees are blowing.” 

6. Repeating Five Digits Reversed (Cf. Form L, p. 254) 
One series of three must be reproduced without error to 
score plus on the test. 
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YEAR XIII 

1 . Plan of Search (Cf. Form L, p 272) 

Several figures were tried out m the process of 
tion o£ this test The circular field and the 
one proved to be the most satisfactory for purposes o 

Satisfactory types of plans for the diamond “nto dosely 
to the types which proved to be satisfactory or 
field used in Form L. / 

The samples on page 390 indicate the 
factory plans and illustrate a few of the common yp 
ure. 


2. Memory for Stories: The Acrobat 

(a) What waa kis first dtstmgutshed performance 

of the Umted States/ Niaeara on a Ught rope ” 

Plus. “He crossed ^alla o^^gar^^^^^ 

“Walkmg on a ught rope „ a„oss 

not blindfolded - If a Ught rope across the 
with his eyes open ^ on a tieht rope *’ 

canyon ” “ Going acro^ a cbas ^ § "Walking across 

Mtnits “Crossing the nver, 6 rope — 

a big bridge” “He crosse «jjg crossed a rope blind- 

beld on to ropes rope n-alker in France ” 

folded ” “He was the best ug 

(b) How many people saw httn « jfore than 25,000 ” 

„ Tte “= 5 ,°°f;’ “*Xr«aponsa IS scored plua) 

(c) hZZ tfToss th«I barrow m front of 

Plus •‘Bhndfoldrf.wn^^j^,^^^, him -rolling 
..Btadtolded in front of him n.lh 

a barrow ” "irrlmg a „ wheel- 

his face blindfolded 

barrow.” 
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mnits. “Blindfolded.” “Crossed it pushing a l^heeI- 
barrow in front of him.” “Blindfolded and rollmg a bar- 
rel.” “Blindfolded trundling a wagon before him. 

(d) How great a distatice did he cross? 

Phis. “800 feet.” “Soo.” 
i/tniw. “Nearly 800 miles.” 

(e) How did he cross the third time? 

Phis. “ Carrying a man on his back.” By ^ 

man on his back.” “With a man on his back. ^ ^ *np 

man on his shoulders.” “Carrying a man. 
somebody across the tight-rope.” • k i ” 

ilimis. “Blindfolded with a man on his back. 


(0 


How deep was the chasm? 

Phis. “300 feet.” “3®®” 

Minxis. “300 feet or indies 


About 300 feet.” 

I it was inches. 


(g) How did he cross the fourth cHcks — I don't 

P,,« ■■WalklogonsUlrs” 

know what you call them. (.^-1 stilts, 

stand on and hold them and walk blind- 

Mimis. “Walking on sUis.” On stu ,, 

folded.” “With a man on his back and 
Five of the seven questions must be answere co 
pass the test. 


TT rf'f Form Li PP* 

Bissected Sentences n (Ct. year xm, test 

This is the same test that ^ ” responses are correct. 

It is scored plus if two of the three po 

, Abstract Words n (Cf. f^^^o^Lsatisfaclorily 

This test is passed U four of then 
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5 . Problems of Fact (Cf. Form L, pp. 264 f., 274 ff.) 
This test is repeated from Form L. The score is plus if two 

of the three problems are <»rrectly explained. 

6. Memory for Sentences IV (Cf. Form L, p. 221) 

One response of two is required for plus at this level. 


YEAR XIV 

1. Reasoning (Cf. Form L, p. 279) 

This reasoning problem is very much simpler than a similar 
reasoning problem at the Superior Adult level in Form 
However, the essential processes of formal reasoning are in- 
volved. 

Plifs. “Between four and five.” “About half-past four.” 
“Four-thirty.” “Four-fifteen.” “About ten minutes to five.” 
“Afterfour. (Q.) Well some time between four and five o’dock. 

(Any specific time between four and five o’clock is plus.) 

Mimis. “Four o’clock.” “Five o’clock.” “About dinner 
time.” “About 4.” “About 5.” “During the afternoon.’ 
“Before 5. (Q.) ’Cause she came home at five.” 


2 . Picture Absurdities HI: The Shadow (Cf. Form L, 
p. 226) 

This test is the same as year XIV, test 3, in Form L. 

3 . Orientation: Direction I (Cf. Form L, pp. 279 f.) 

For plus at tliis level three out of five questions must be 

correctly answered. 
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4. Abstract Words III (Cf. Form L, p. 261) 

(a) Generosity. (Liberality, magnanimity.) ^ 

Plus. “ Generosity is unselfishness.” “It means you re 
giving people a lot of things.” “The art of being generous. 
(Q.) Not stingy.” “Being generous to someone, (y.l 
Well, if they ask you for anything give it to them or do what 
you can for them.” "Means when you’re generous to any- 
one. (Q.) IVhen you’re kind-hearted — do all you can for 
them.” “When you’re generous. (Q.) IVhen you wan 

help.” “End. (Q.) To give things to 

Minus. “Be nice.” “It means to be Lmd. W.) 
to be nice to people when they talk to you.^ 

(Q.) When you’re in a don’t ® ^th 

with everything.” “Being generous. 

(h)^2tldenl. (Free from ertemal control. Self-directing. 

Self-reliant.) , . qn,. 

Independent is frequenUy confused 
slang use of independent as haughty, proud, or demanding 

scored minus. , , anvbody 

. Ptm. Wonrto anybody. (Q) 

to tell ’em what to do. , j, ^dependent, it 

Nobody owns you. ^ “Frcefroniany- 

isn’t under the rule of any o things” “Free. (Q) 

thmg.” “When you’re free to „p his 

You have no one ough money saved to five 

job whenever he wants living. 

L-he’sfree.” head up in Uie 

Minus. “Yu“’«i;^jUnrieirownway.” “They 

air — like that. _ ..Alwas-sparUcularnhatyougct ■_ 

■want it right then. ^ «you demand your nghts- 

you get the right “ ..somebody thinks 

“Somebody that ^ ^u^re you can do what 


“Somebody th^ Tplace where you can 

fonCtranrohadyLm^enyainwhattodo.” Fourlh 
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(^c) Envy. (Envy must carry tbe connotation of grudging and 
must be distinguished from admiration.) 

PUis. “It’s the way you feel when you see someone with 
something nicer than you have.” “When somebody is 
envied. (Q.) \Vhen somebody else has got something and 
you are mad you haven’t got it.” “Somebody has things 
you haven’t and you get sore about it.” “You don’t like 
somebody. (Q.) Like somebody is a good talker and you’re 
jealous you can’t be one — you envy them.” “Somebody 
got a machine and you haven’t — you’re not their friend — 
you don’t like ’em and you wish you had a car.” “You dis- 
like a person — like I’d dislike a girl because she had a new 
dress and I didn’t” “Jealous. (Q.) You hate somebody 
’cause he’s got more than you have.” 

Minus, “Means to envy somebody. (Q.) When you 
hate them.” “Means that they don’t like a person — they 
don’t like his manner or style.” “^Vhen you tell somebody 
that you like their hat or coat or something.” 

(d) Authority. (Jurisdiction. Power due to opinion or esteem.) 

Pitts. “The right to rule.” “Have the privilege of com- 
manding someone to do something.” *‘The right to do 
sometlung. (Q.) Right legally,” “Like a policeman is 
backed by the government — policeman has authority. (Q.) 
He has the right to do whatever he is doing.” “Authority 
means somebody that has high office.” “ Some high person 
in authority. (Q.) Someone has some large responsibility.” 
“You’re good on some subject and you know practically 
everything about it.” 

Minus. “Means somebody has done something and 
they're going to take him to coxut.” “Authority is a man 
who keeps people out of trouble.” “Always coining in and 
taking something that don’t belong to them.” “A company 
of people that decide on some of the laws of the state.” 
"Give you a whipping.” ‘MVhen somebody tells you to do 
something. (Q.) They can do a lot that they want to.” 
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(e) Jmlice (Fairness Rendering to everyone his due ) 

Plus “ Doing the nghtthmg by everybody” ‘ To give 

the people their rights” ‘‘Having ever>one be treated 

alike” ‘‘To be just (Q) To do the nght thing by a per 
son” ‘‘The nght thing (Q) The) look on both sides and 
then the) thmk the best thing to do ” ‘‘You get treated 
nght ” ‘‘Punishment given correcU) 
mg people ^hat thej ha\e cormng to them t s 
person an e\en break” “To do what’s nght (Q) L c 
the judge gives jusuce to the « 

Minus “Means justice of the peace , „ „ep 

are domg the right thmg — hhe helping o er peo 
do the nght thing (Q) I-J-e if )OU teU me “ 
thmg” “Doing right (Q) (.Rjgbt (Q) 

^ I am doing 1“=““ somethingvou 
Don’t do anything wrong H ^ hav e some- 

wotild want to have jusuce (Q ) )Vell, ) ou’re nice 

body be lenient With jou Jtist ttj/ 

to people ” 

TwoofthefivewordsmustbecorrecUydefinedtoscoreplus 

on the test at this level 


5 Ingenuity (Cf Form L, p 279) 

One ot the three problems must be so ve 
level 


; Reconcdiaton of Opposites (Cf Form L, PP 286 f) 

(a) Wtnler and simmer _ parts of the 

amount of ” “Have atmosphcnc 

I^oth arc temperatures ” „v)-iater is the 

“Beth of Uiem are months ''-nter u 
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(c) Envy. (Envy must carry the connotation of grudging and 
must be distinguished from admiration.) 

Plus. “It’s the way you feel when you see someone with 
something nicer than you have.” “When somebody is 
envied. (Q.) When sonaebody else has got something and 
you are mad you haven’t got it.” “Somebody has things 
you haven’t and you get sore about it.” “You don’t like 
somebody. (Q.) Like somebody is a good talker and you’re 
jealous you can’t be one — you envy them.” “Somebody 
got a machine and you haven’t — you’re not their friend — 
you don’t like ’em and you wish you had a car.” “You dis- 
like a person — like I’d dislike a girl because she had a new 
dress and I didn’t.” “Jealous. (Q.) You hate somebody 
’cause he’s got more than you have.” 

2>Iinus. “Means to envy somebody. (Q.) When you 
hate them.” “Means that they don’t like a person — they 
don’t like his manner or style.” “When you tell somebody 
that you like their hat or coat or something.” 

(d) Authority, (Jurisdiction. Power due to opinion or esteem.) 

Plus. “The right to rule.” “Have the privilege of com- 
manding someone to do something.” “The right to do 
something. (Q.) Right legally.” “Like a policeman is 
backed by the government — policeman has authority. (Q.) 
He has the right to do whatever he is doing,” “Authority 
means somebody that has high oiSce.” “Some high person 
in authority. (Q.) Someone has some large responsibility.” 
“You’re good on some subject and you know practically 
everything about it.” 

^'Means somebody has done something and 
they’re going to take him to court.” “Authority is a man 
who keeps people out of trouble.” "Always coming in and 
taking something that don’t belong to them.” “A company 
of people that decide on some of the laws of the state.” 
“Give you a whipping.” "When somebody tells you to do 
something. (Q.) They can do a lot that they want to.” 
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(e) Justice (Fairness Rendering to er eryone his due) 

Plus “Doing the right thing by ei erybody ” To gii e 
the people their rights” “Having everyone be treated 
alike” “To be just (Q) To do the nght tlnng bj a per 
son” “The right thing (Q) They look on both sides and 

then they think the best thing to do ” You get treat 

nght” “Punishment given correctl> and 

mg people what they have coinmg to them I s pvmg 
person an even break ” “To do whafs nght (Q ) Like 

Don’t do anything wrong My 

would want to have jusua (Q) ,ou'rcnice 

body be lenient with you ■ Just 
to people ” . 

Two of the five words must be correctly defined to score plus 

on the test at this level 


B Ingenuity (Cf Torm L, p Z/9) 
One of the three problems must be 
level 


r nooosites (Cf Torm L, PP 2 S 6 f ) 
j. Reconciliation ot Opp 

(a) WtnJfr arid summer of the 

Plus ' S-vwc 
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cold part of the year and summer is the warm part.” “Sum- 
mer and -wTnter both have winds.” “There are \'acations in 
both of them — in both seasons.” 

(b) Happy and sad 

Plm. “Both state of mind” (or action of mind, state of 
being, conditions of mind). “Both tell the mind of a per- 
son.” “Both conditions, tell whether you’re happy or sad.” 
“Both emotions” (or moods, spirit, humor, disposition). 
“Both natures” (or characters). “Both have to do with 
feelings.” (Two different ways people feel, etc.) “Both 
adjectives describing how a person feels.” “Both mental.” 

Minus. “A way you act” “Both ways you can be.” 
“Same capacity — sad is height of bereavement and happy 
is the result of joy.” “Different appearance of people.” 
“Both expressions of the face.” “Both in your life.” 

(c) Loud and soft 

Plus. “Vibrations.” “Both detected by the senses.” 
“Both affect the ear.” “Both amount of sound” (noise, 
voice). “Both sounds” (noise, voice). “Both extremes of 
sound” (noise voice). “Both tones” (pilch). “Both a 
manner of making a noise or speaking.” 

Minus. “You can hear bo^ of thero.”^ “Talk.” “You 
can make a soft sound and you can make a loud sound.” 
“Both make a noise.” “Can he made by the same instru- 
ment.” “Both contain the same number of letters.” 
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(e) Beginning and end 

This item is the hardest of the series. It is difficult to grasp 
the point and difficult to express the answer. The examner 
must be on his guard against fine-sounding phrases w miss 
the point. 

Plus. "They are both teiminals.” “Both places” 
“Both where some acdon of some sort terminates. ^ 
determinants.” “They mark position of progress Boft 
a certain point.” “They’re both parts ^ 

that isn’t very dear though; time at the end of ^ch you 
something.” “TeUwhen.” “They are both times.__ 

Mima. “Because attached on to the same thtng_ 
ginning and end of a thing.” “Because 

guuuosa.i a Dart of something — one part 

(Very common.) Both a part^ of inadequate 

beginning and other part e^ds.” “ Because 

eaplanation.) .. if there’s a beginning 

they are both terms of Stopping* “Start with 

there must be an end. so they’re co^eCed tort ^ 
both of them.” “They If ‘'^Ttfprocerfings.” 

out.” “Both ends of stones. 

„ . , ♦ fhU level if two out of five comparisons 

The test is passed at this level a i 
are correct. 


average adult 

the five words. 

2. Ingenuity (Cf. ^ two of the three prob- 

At this level the subject m 
lems to pass the test. 
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3. Opposite Analogies III (Cf. Form L, p. 216) 

(a) A rabbit is liviid; a lion is 

Flits. “Bold.” “Brave.” “Courageous.” “Unafraid.” 
“Fearless.” 

Minns. “Not afraid.” “WTld.” “Ferocious.” “Sav- 
age.” “Vicious.” “Fierce.” “Dangerous.” 

(b) Trees are terrestrial; stars are 

Pitts. “Celestrial.” “Heavenly.” 

“Spadal.” 

(c) A group made up oj dissimilar things is heterogeneous; one made 

lip of things which are alike is 

Plus. * ‘ Homogeneous. ** 

Minus. ^'Harmonious.” “Unified.” 

Tile test is passed if one of the three is correct. 

4. Codes I (Cf. Form L, pp, 280 f.) 

To receive full credit for a code there must be no error. Half* 
credit is allowed in either (a) or (b) where the response con- 
tains one error. One letter incorrectly coded constitutes an 
error. If R is twice coded incorrectly, it counts as two errors; 
e.g., F S Q Q W counts as two errors. 

It sometimes happens that the subject discovers an error in 
the first code when he is wor kin g on the second. Such spon- 
teneous corrections are always credited if the time limit on that 
item has not already been reached. If at the end of three 
minutes the subject has not completed the last letter, that 
letter is counted as an error and, if there is no other error, he re- 
ceives half-credit for the item. 

A score of one and a half passes the test. 
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Plus “We don’t knofir how to appreaate a thing when 
It IS with us “ “We wait until it’s too late to know the use 
of things “ “Means the same as locking the door after the 
horse is stolen — means you don’t know how much you 
want a thing ’til the chance has gone by to get it “ ^‘We 
don’t know when we’re well off until we’re poor ’ “Might 
have a whole lot of money and spend it and you wouldn't 
care, and then when it's gone you know what it’s worth ’’ 
You pay more attention to thmgs after they're gone than 
when they’re around you ” “If you have plenty of a thing 
you don't care so much — just as soon as it’s taken away 
you miss it ” “Means when you have a Jot of something 
you don’t think about it until you haven’t anything ” 

Minus “You don’t know what it means to do without 
water or anytbmg ’til your well goes dry and you don't have 
It “ “Wheneveryouhaven’tanythmgyoureahzewbatitis ” 
“Do not waste when you have lots ’’ “Should take care c4 
thmgs when we have them because we’ll miss them when we 
haven’t ” “It’s too late to begm things when they’re already 
done ” “Maybe you might have a whole lot of money and 
waste It and later have only a little — remember they had a 
whole lot and wish they hadn’t been so wasteful ’* “ IVe 
don’t appreciate it when we have it ” (Too vague ) 

(b) iVo wnd can do him good who steers for no port (Unless one 
tas an objective in life, assistance is of no av ail ) 

Plus “No one can help a person unless thej have an aim 
themselves and work for it ” “All the advantages jou have 
— if you don’t concentrate them on something— -non’t 
amount to much ’’ “Nothing can do jou much good unless 
you are going some place ’’ “Education can’t do a person 
any good unle&s he goes out for some certain thing ’ “If a 
person doesn’t knon what he wants to do — no one can help 
him — until he decides ’’ “Nothing will do him anj gtxxi 
in hfe if he hasn’t an> ambiUon ” “Nothing can do a per- 
son any good if he don’t try to do something ’’ 

2ftnus “If ^ certain place, that vou 
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won’t get there.” “ Can’t do what he don’t tiy.” “Nobody 
helps anybody who hasn’t got any ideal.” “He’s got to 
have some goal — or he’ll just blow all round.” “No person 
can get anywhere and nobody will help him unless he shows 
what he wants to do and don't keep changing his ideas.’ 
“Nothing mn do any good if you don’t try.” '*No help can 
do him any good if he don’t want to have opportumties. 
“Nothing will come to you if you don’t get it yourself. 
“You have to help yourself if you want somebody else to. 
(c) DonH judge a look by its cover. (External appearances may 
be deceiving.) 

Plus. “Don’t judge people by their clumsiness outside. 
“That we shouldn’t judge things by their reputation or 
names.” “Don’t judge anybody by the way they dress. 
“Means good things sometimes don’t look it” “Bad things 
sometimes have good outsides or don’t show their bad parts. 
“Look into a thing before you decide what it means.” “At 
first sight you might thinV things are good, but you have to 
learn later on,” “Look into things thoroughly.” 

Minus. “Not to make any statements about what j’OU 
see on the outside of a person or thing.” “Can’t tell how 
a person is by the way he acts.” “You ha\*e to find out 
what’s inside.” “Sometimes the books don’t have a good 
name — don’t judge them by the co\’er — the name.” 

Two of the proverbs must be correctly explained to pass the 
test. 

6. Orientation: Direction I (Cf. XIV, 3) 

Success at this level consists in four correct responses out of 
five. 

7 . Essential Differences (Cf. Form L, pp. 228, 28G) 

(a) Work and play 

In pointingout the difference between work and play, 
characteristic contrasts appear to be about equally \*altd 
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according to one’s philosophy One of the most frequent con 
trasts brought out is that of necessity vs freedom, the duty 
aspect of work is contrasted with the leisure or recreation aspect 
of play, usefulness vs uselessness constitutes a third contrast, 
and lastly a contrast in attitudes is emphasized, the pleasant 
feeling tone vs the irksomeness or disliked character of the 


Plus "You work to earn money and you play for the 
fun ” “One is for amusement and the other for a hi mg 
"Play IS a pleasure and work is something you ou ^ 
your duty ” "Work is energy used for domgsomelhing n^ 
ful and play is just wastmg energy ” " One s 
and one^ labor I mean play is an 
IS something you have to do Sometimes 
sometimes you don’t ” ‘ When vou'm 
eraUy domg somethmg that has to ” 

playmg you’re just ^“‘”8 *?o and the other is 

r“t^® "'^^‘e a"olLds whateier you’m d^g- 

hke to do it-then it’s not work to ou anjmo 

“Work you take ° ’’ “You can go 

Mmus “Work is hard and pUy is 

to work and "’“"'’y’'’"] m c that.’’ ’ 

games, hide and go-seeh an lust nh\ing around 

you’re doing «me*mgand_play^m^ play than to work’’ 

"WoZ >rge?.ired rnL quickly ’’ “One « Helping , on 
and the other one isn’t.” 
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ment — don’t have to work to have ability.” “You’re 
able to do it — but it is the difference — if you do it or not” 
“One, you have the ability to do something and the other 
what you have done.” “Achievement is a product of ability 
because if you have the ability most always you can achieve 
the thing you want” “Ability means you can or can’t do 
it and achievement means j’ou will or won’t do it.” 

Mimis. “If you have ability you might some day have 
a big achievement. (Q-) I don’t know.” “He has the abil- 
ity to do it but he just can’t achieve it (Q.) Ability means 
you try to do something and achievement is when you 
have accomplished it.” “Abiffty you want to do it and 
achievement means you done it.” “Abilitj' is to do some- 
thing and achievement is when it’s already done.” 


(c) Optimist and pessimist 

Plus. “Optimist is always looking at the right side of 
things and the pessimist always sees the wrong side.” 
timist believes he can do it and pessimist thmks he can t. 
“They take the exact opposite views. (Q.) Pessimist kno^rt 
something bad is going to happen and the other knows Jt 
won’t happen.” “Pesamist is always against everyt^g 
and optimist is just the opposite, thinks things are all right 
as they are.” “A pessimist looks at the evil of the future 
and optinust is the oppoate,” “An optimist likes life and 
a pesanust dreads it.” “An optimist looks towards better 
times and towards the future, and the pessimist feels that 
the world is all against Mm and owes him something. 

Minus. “One is for it and the other is always against-^ 
one man would say something and they’d all agree to it jmd 
there’d be just one irinn in the bunch who’d say something 
different and wouldn’t give in to them.” “A pessimist isn t 
an optimist — a pessimist just tries to be somebody that 
doesn’t agree — an optimist doesn’L” “A pessimist is con- 
stantly bothering you while an optimist may sometimes help 
you.” (The most rommon incorrect meaning given for 
pessimist is pest.) “Optimist is always looking ahead an 
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pesshnist he don’t look at or believe in 

“Optinmtic person thinks greater thoughts than pessnnists. 

Pessimist has a narrow mind.* 

The test is passed if two essentia! differences are given 

8. Binet Paper Cutting (Cf. Form L, pp. 

The test is passed if the are correctly 

number of holes is indicated, and if the holes are corr 

located. 

SUPERIOR ADULT I 

1. Minkus Completiou (Cf. XU, 3) . ,^6 of the 

At this level the subject must complet 

four sentences to pass the test. 

2. Opposite Analogies (Cf. Form L. p. 2 ‘6) 

s-.. 

“Something to be learned. 

(b) Music is harmonious; noise 

"D-fening." ■■Inharmonious. 

ative.” 

One out of three consUtutes plus. 
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3 . Essential Similarities (Cf. Form L, pp. 228, 286) 

This is the same test used in Form L at Superior Adult Level 
Ij test 6. 

Two out of three comparisons must be plus to pass the test. 


4 . Repeating Six Digits Reversed (Cf. Form L, p. 254)' 
This test occurs also in Form L at Superior Adult Level I, 

test 4. 

One series must be correctly reversed to pass the test. 

5 . Sentence Building II (Cf. Form L, pp. 289 f.) 

(a) Ceremonial — Dignity — Impression 

Plus, “The ceremonial dances and dignity of the Indi- 
ans made an impression on the people watching.” “The 
ceremonial had much dignity and left a big impression.” 
“He made an impression of dignity in his ceremonial actions.” 
“A king gave a ceremonial banquet with much dignity and 
made a large impression on all of his subjects.” “The man 
had ceremonial ^gnity and made a good impression.” 

Minus. “He made an impression on their dignity at a 
ceremonial place.” “The ceremonial rites gave an impres- 
sion of dignity upon the people.” “The lecture on dignity 
was very ceremonial and made a deep impression.” “A man 
that has dignity sometimes likes to give a ceremonial impres- 
sion.” “The ceremonial was alive with dignity and the 
people were very much impressed with the part done by the 
ladies.” 

(b) Baffle — Cunning — Pursuit 

Plus. “The cunning criminal will bafQe the police unless 
they start in pursuit quickly.” “The rabbit was able to 
baffle by his cunning the pursuit of him by himters.” “The 
Germans baffled the pursuit plane vnth cunning dexterity. 
“A cunning pursuit baffled the fugitive.” “The criminal 
baffled the detectives because he was very cunning and the 
404 
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‘'The cuimmg 


detectives were always in pursuit after * 
man baffled the pursuit " 

Minus “He led a baffling cunning pursuit “ “He was 
a cunning man and the police had to baffle the mystery to 
pursue him “ “The police are pursuing the cunning baffler ” 
'He was a cunning man, and the man baffled him in the pur- 
suit “ The pursuit was very baffling and cunmng " The 
cunmng man had to baffle the pursuit that was following 
him ’ 


(c) Failure — Business — Incompeteni 

Plus “He was a busmess failure and an incompetent ” 
The incompetent man was a failure in business.” ‘ He 
made a busmess of failure because he was mcompetent " 
‘ The incompetent president caused a failure of his busmess ’ 
“His failure m busmess was due to his mcompetent manner ” 
“Because of his failure m busmess be was incompetent ” 
Minus “My busmess was very mcompetent and there- 
fore It was a failure ” “He made an mcompetent failure m 
busmess ” “Incompetent busmess is generidJy q failure ’ 

The test is passed if two of the three sentences are satis 
factory 


6 Reconciliation of Opposites (Cf XfV, 6) 

This is passed if four out of five of the items are plus 


SUPERIOR ADULT II 

1 Proverbs H (Cf Form L, pp 283 f ) 

(a) The mouse that has but one hole ts easily taken (Disaster is 
less likely where there are scv'cral altcmatiN'Cs ) 

Plus “It's like 'Don't put all a our eggs m one basket' 
If j'ou depend too much on one thmg, it m3> go back on 
jou ” “\ou should not alwaj'sdcpcnd on ODC thing because 
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that might easily fail. like if you’re investing your money, 
should not invest it all in one thing but divide it up.” “A 
man who has just one thing to turn to, is easily broke.” “If 
you only have one way to defend yourself you’re more easDy 
overtaken than if you had two or three ways.” “Means you 
diould make your knowledge more extensive.” “Do more 
" than one thing because that one thing may faiL” “A person 
who has but one method is easily fooled.” “A person who 
has a single-track mind is easily confused.” 

Minus. “If you have only one means of escape you’re 
easily caught.” (The proverb practically repeated.) “A 
person that has one place of buriness and one piece of property 
is easily taken up by a big concern or by people that are more 
well-to-do.” “ Like if you just do one thing — you’ll soon be 
overcome vdth it.” “ Well, a person that has only one object 
in life is soon stopped.” “ A person who has but one thought 
may be easily persuaded.” "There ought to always be two 
waj’S out of anything.” “If we only have one way of learn- 
ing things and know one side of anything we don’t succeed 
so earily.” “ You should have several vievTS of life.” 

(b) You must not throw pearls h^ore rjnne. (Don’t offer people 
things they can’t appreciate.) 

Plus. “Only people with fine sensibilities can appreciate 
the finer things.” “It’s no use to try to teach those that do 
not know what you’re talking about and aren’t interested m 
what you’re talking about.” “You shouldn’t try and give 
beauty to ignorant things — people that don’t understand 
— you can’t ^ow them beauty' — they can’t imderstand — • 
so it’s no use.” “Swine have no appreciation of the ^'alue 
of pearls and if a person is uneducated he has no appreciation 
of fine things in life, they won’t do any good.” “ Should 

not waste good things for people that don’t appreciate thein> 
it doesn’t do ’em any good.” "It doesn’t do any good to 
give some people a chance in life because they don’t know 
what to do with it, don’t know it’s value.” “Don’t waste 
your time on people who don’t appreciate it.” “Give U:c 
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people something that they can appreciate and understand. 

Mimis. “ They wouldn’t know what to do wrth it you 
should not be giving money to people who beg for d Ijetause 
they don’t know how to spend it they waste it. o 
to throw away something that you could ^ccoinplish and let 
someone else come along and take it up and do it and get the 
benefit of it.” "Don’t make foolish offers to people who 
don’t know what they’re getting ” “No use to give Uiings 
away unless they are going to be made use ot. 

The test is passed if one of the proverbs is correctly ea- 

plained. 

2. Ingenuity (Cf. XIV, 5 ) /*T,oT,rnh- 

In order to be scored plus at this level aU t ree o 

lems must be solved correctly. 

3 . Essential Differences (Cf. AJk., 7) 

AU three differences must be given to score plus at this 

4. Repeating EigM Wgits 
The test is passed if one of th 


Codes n (Cf. A.A., 4) carelessness or r 

Theruleisaskedfor^acauuo S 


deisaskedforasacauu^-o- 

ioo hasty response. R ie solved correctly or both 

ist is passed if one cod' js ^ 


« — - - . W.tcv.. 

The tit is passed if “^an'one error each). 

lived with half-credit (not marc tna 


Uf of Passage I: Value of Life (Cf. 
Repeating Though 

Form L, pp. W « r, and is repeated here without 

This test occurs also m k 
lange. 
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SUPERIOR ADULT III 


1. Proverbs IH 

(a) Lei sleeping dogs lie. (Don’t seek trouble if you can avoid 
it.) 

Plus. “I.eave well enough alone.” you see something 

that is getting along all right left alone — leave it alone.or it 
might cause trouble,” “ Don’t stir up trouble.” “Let any- 
one who isn’t bothering you alone.” “Don’t bother trouble 
till trouble troubles you.” “Don’t bring up something that 
is best kept quiet." *'Do not revive past happenings.” 
“After a thing is gone and done with not to be continually 
bringing it up and harping on it.” 

Minus. “Let a person who does not care to accomplish 
anything alone.” “ Don’t get into any task that would cause 
you great danger or injury.” “You shouldn’t bother with 
anything that’s not to be bothered with.” “Let something 
that might be dangerous alone.” “Don’t disturb anybody 
if you have nothing to say.” “It’s better to leave things 
alone that you don’t know anything about,” “If something 
is still and you disturb it, something might happen.” “Let 
things alone that don’t concern you.” “Don’t try to change 
it or make it different — leave it the way it was first.” 


(b) A bad -workman quarrels with his toots. (The incompetent 
always finds excuses for his failure.) 

Plus. “That when we make mistakes we’re likely to put 
the blame on anything that’s handy — take it out on some- 
one else and not put the blame where it really belongs.” “A 
man that is not doing the thing right himself finds fault with 
c\’eij’body else.” “A person who docs bad blames it on 
somebody else.” “Because if a worker isn't a good worker 
he has to take his spite out on somebody or something.” “A 
person who is incompetent blames his helpers or his tools 
when it is really himself that is to blame.” 

Minus. “If he doesn’t Uke his work he ^^dll blame CN'cry 
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thing on to the implements be is using.” A person nbo is 
unhappy usually quarrels with what he has to do. ^ ^ 

cause he has no one else to quarrel with, he quarrels mth his 
tools.” "A person who is tmsUUed at somethmg ^ t get 
along with his associates.” “He lays his fahure on his t^Is 
instead of on himself.” __ “An inefficient person wJl find 
something to fight about.” 

(c) rt’s an ill -wind that Wcm midy good. 
benefits even by a calamity which brings general 
Pto. --Everything that happens m 

goodsothatit doesnhitotom^n tM^ does somebody 

efit you especiaUy. ^eMly ^ B ^ 

some good." Xays gets something 

“SaU.” 

to be an to do you harm never 

^finus. "Semens goes amund ralhing or 

does you any good. brfng any- 

whispenng things jU.minded person does 

body in this bad never does anybody 

nobody any good. ,h be beneficial to 

any ,Sdone.” "Eveo- UtUe something U 

anyone are better iei». 

of some p„,„bs arc c^lained 

The test is passed il tw 
satisfactorily. 

2. Memory for error to score plus on 

The sentence must be r pc 
the test. 

S, Orientntion=HiteoticnH(Cf.FormL.pp.grpf.) 

(a) The correct answer is W «t. 

(b) The only correct answer is i 
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The subject must answer both questions correctiy to pass 
the test. 

4. Repeating Nine Digits 

One of the three series must be repeated correctly to score 
plus on the test. 

5. Opposite Analogies IV (Cf. S.A. I, 2 ) 

The test is passed if two of the three sentences are correctly 
completed. 

6. Repeating Thought of Passage 11: Tests 

This passage may be divided into the following component 
ideas: 

(a) Tests such as we are now making are of value both for the 
advancement of science and 

(b) for the information of the person who is tested. 

(c) It is important for science to learn how people differ and 

(d) on what factors these diSerences depend. 

(e) If we can separate the influence of heredity from the in- 
fluence of environment, 

(f) we may be able to apply our knowledge so as to guide 
human development. 

(g) We may thus in some cases correct defects and 

(h) develop abiUties which we might otherwise neglect. 
Satisfactory responses include those in which there is aC" 

curate reproduction of at least four of these eight divisions. 
The idea contained in the section must be stated or clearly hn- 
plied, although it may of course be expressed in the subject s 
own way. 

Plus. “Tests are important both to science and to the 
person who takes them. They find out how people differ and 
they want to try out how people are in regard to heredity and 
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enviiomneiit, and m this way they can correct defects ” 

of this kind aid science as weU as find 
the person who rs receivmg this test Saence sajs th^cer- 
tain abdities can be developed and 

overcome H they can take f 

what comes on the home thmgs ad\-anang 

“Tests that we are taking now are good for adiancmg 

knowledge and learning P^^^^fedSer^^d 

tested It advances "^^Shaieahdi- 

it might help the person to find out del 
ties in more things ” {a b c 8 ^ ^ benefit of 

“Tests such as we are now ^ “ We can 

the people who are tal^g see how much 

separate the heredity from 
people differ ” (a b c e) 

“These tesU that « 5 ,.ence ’cause it 

son given the test and we gi S saence tells how 

might help the dovelopm" differences depend 

people differ and on what la 

upon ” (a b c d f) making are a great advantage 

“Tests such ^ ^ may see bow people ddler and 

to US and to saentis fa b c c) 

thus correct the defects t ^ to 

Utniis “Tests to see how much he kno^-s and 

both science and differ and the amount the 

so persons can tcU (a b c) 

person knows who IS ^ ^erj important 

“Tests which we difference in 

They are useful ^ _„jjtct faults which might other- 

people SomeUrnw , _ 

wise be neglected ( ^ important to 

“Evaminauons ® of (be one who is being tested 

saence and to •h'^'^^^oets and correct mistakes which 
Youmajmsom , 

are being made bs ^ K' 
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appendix 

I Q TABLES ■ FOR THE REVISED SCALES 

These I Q tables for the revised scales 

faaUtate the calculation of ^ scales yield 

the entire range of mental ages whi* =“^„^cln 

Mental age scores in themh.^^^^^^^^^^ 

sive, and the chronologual ag 
age a-o to age r5^ mclusive 

ages I Q ’s between 30 and 7 ^^^ct values 

mtelhgence quotient values in 

for the revised scale , .,1 -t , subject’s chronological 

It will be -onUed that not aUoU^s 

age between 13 and 16 * that this fact is 

(See page 30 ) It is ^ges above 13 the 

allowed for in the I Q ta » For example, the 

I Q ’s given in the table are J 

IQ ofa subject whose chxonolo^^^^^^^ 

mental age is 15-0 , trouble of subtracUng part 

ment of the I Q values saves 

of the chronological ages e we chronological age, 

To find the I Q for J ^ refernng to the row 

locate the column for . of the page and find the 

of figures at the top or e column The I Q 

chronological age m the ng . ^ be found m the 

r,fr."-isrr- 
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Body, idenUfying parts of, (L, II, 3)t 
76, (L. n-d, 2), 78, (M, n, 3). 136, 

scoring, 194 , , rr c a t 

Box, problem of enclosed, (L, 1, 

2) , 125, scoring, 289 . ttt 

Bndge, building with blocks, (L, HI, 

3) , 81, (M, III, 1), X40, scoring, 200 
Brightness, mdex of, 26-29 
Building, tower with blocks, (L, U, 4)» 

76, scoring, i94i bndge with blocks, 
(L, m, 3), 81, (il, m, i), i4fs, scor- 
ing, 200 

Buttons, sorting, (M, III-6, s), i44» 
scoring, 339 


CAVD inteUigence test, 24 
Change, making, (L, IX, 3), ios» scot' 
ing, *33 - 

Chronological age, correction for com- 
puting I Q 's for higher a^, 30-3*, 
Narubiiity of IQ with, 38-41, and 
relation to increase of scores due to 
practice, 43-44, use of in computuig 
I Q 's of subjects 13-16 years old, 68 
Circle, copying a, (L, HI, 3), 82, scor- 
ing, 201 

Codes, (L, A-A , 2), 120, scoring, 280, 
(M, A,A., 4), 178, scoring, 398, (M, 
SA n, s), 184, rearing, 407 
Commands, obeying simple, (L, H, 
alt.), 77. (L, ni-6, i), 83, (hi, II-6, 
6), 139, scoring, 203 
Commissions, three, (L, IV-6, 5), 90 
scoring, 213 

Comparison, of sticks, (L, III-6, 3), 
84, scoring, 203, aesthetic, (L, IV— 
6, 1), 89, scoring, 213, of balls, 
III-6, i), 142, scoring, 334 1 

Completion, picture of man, (L, IV, 
3), 87, (L, V, 1), 91, scoring, 209, 
of mutilated pictures, (L, VI, 3), 95, 
zcortng 223, (M, V, 6), 

347, hlinkus, (L, Xn, 6), iia, (L, S 
A. 1, 3), 12s jcaring, 271, (il, xn, 
3), 169, (il, S A. I, 1), 181, scoring, 
386, of sentences, (L, S.A I, s), 
ia6, scoring, 2S9, (31, VII, s), XS7» 
jcanng, 353, (M,S.A. I, s), 182, sear 
ing, 404, paUence pictures, ^I, m- 


6 . 2), 242, (M, IV-6, »>'•). ‘5°.^^- 
>"1, 334. picture of bird, (M. IV-6. 
4), I4g,r»ti»j, 343 
Comprehension, (L, III-6, 6), 3, 

scorins, 206, CL, IV, 6), S8. scenm, 
are, (L, VII. 4). sS, iconiig, 2 ^’ 
(L, VIII, s). tut. rtutii'S" t4t’ WL 

m-d, 6), 144, scoring, 339. 01. 

6. 6), ISO, (M, V, s). I5t, 

345, CM, Vin, i), 138, sainH, 3S3 
Controlled assooatiDn tests, 3S2 
Conversion table, tor standard scores 
and LQ 's, 28, 42 _ , \ , o 

Coordination, motor, (SI, II-6, 2), o » 

scero'S, 33t. tu drawmg 
in copjnng c^mond, 230, m drawing 
vertical line, 332 

Copying, a circle, (L, m, s), 82, s 
tng, 201, a square, (L, V, 4). 9*» 

,ng, 219. a bead ebam from mem^. 

CL, VI, 2), 93. ‘“""I’ 

6), 116, scoring, 277, CM, VL 
154, scermg, 348, ^ ^ ,)| 

2Krmg, 3S5. 4 diamond, CL, VU, 37, 
gS, scoring, 230 

ConeUBon, between scores on Fom 
Land M, 37-3S. between intel!is“« 
and soao^onomic status, 48-3“' 
between StantordBmet Scale ^ 
J-oims L and 31, 50-3I -5“ 

Probable error, StandMdimBom 
Counting, four objects, CL, V, 6), 93, 
scoring, 221, tbirteen pennies, (31, 
VI, 3), tSS. scoring, 3S“. taP=.^ 
vn 6), 157, scoring, 35s. 

(M,X,i), i 63,JW«^-376 

Cross, drawing, (L, III-6, alt), S, 


scoring, 207 . /T 

Cutting paper, (L, IX, i), 
xm, 3). “ 3 , scoring, 242. (L. b A 
m,4), XXX, scoring, 300. Binet, ( . 
AJL, 8), iSo, scoring, 403 


Days of week, nam ing, (M, VUI, 4) 
ISO, scoring, 3^ ,,s 

Defimlions, (L. V. 3). 92. scoring, 218, 
rvr l\'-6. 2X 140. scoring, 342 
I Delayed response, (M, n, 1). 13S scor- 
ing, 327 


434 
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Designs, memory for, (L, IX, 3), 104; 
(L, XI, i), 1085 scoring, 248; (M, DC, 
x), 160; scoring, 362; (M, i), 

168; scoring, 3S6 

Deviation, standard, of scorcas measure 
of brightness, 27J of I.Q., 28 
Diamond, copying a, (L, VII, 3), 98; 
scoring, 230 

Differences, (M, VI, 3), 154; scoring, 
348 

Differences, essential, (il, A^., V, 
180; (II, S.A. n, 3), 184; scoring, 400 
Differences and likenesses, pictorial, 
(L, IV-^, 3), 8g; (L, VI, 5). 96; 

V, 3), 151; scoring, 214 
Differences and similarities. (L, Vin, 
4), loi', scoring, 239J (M,IX,4), 16a; 
scoring, 37a 

Differences between abstract words, (L, 
A.A., 3), 121; scoring, 281 
Digits, repeating two, (L, Il-d, s)» 79» 
(M, It-6, 5), 138; scoring, I99» 
pea ting three, (L, III, 6), 82; (M, III. 
6), 141; scoring, 201; repeating four, 

(L, rV-6, 2), 8g; (M. IV-6, 3), *491 
repeating five, (L, VII, 6), 99; i** 
peating six, (L, X, 6), X07; (M, X, 
6), 166; repeating eight, (L, D, 
3), 128; (JI, S.A. II, 4), 184; repeal- 
ing nine, (L, S.A. Ill, 6), 133; 

S./V. Ill, 4), 187; scoring, 2x3 
Digits, reversed, repealing three, (II, 
VII, 4), 157; repeating four, (L, DC, 
6), 105; (ai, DC, 6), xfij; repeating 
fi\e, XII, 4), iii; (M, Xn, 6), 
X 70; rep>eating ^ (L, S.iV. 1, 4), 

(M, S.^\. 1,4), 1S2; scoring, 254 
Directions, for administering tests, ja 
Si forscoring tests, 19*/’ „ 

Directions, orientation towards, vl», 
s), no; scoring, 279', (I*, 

III, 2), 130; scoring, 299; (^» 

3), X7s; (if, A.A., 6), 179; scoring. 

279i (if, SuV. Ill, 3), '^r, 

.409 

Discrimination, of weights, S; 10 sorUng 
buttons, (if, ni-6. s), *44‘» 

339. Set also, Similarities, Dmer* 
cnees and likenesses 


Discrimination of animal pictures, (il, 
ni-6, 3), 143; scoring, 333} (il, IV, 
alt.), 14S; scoring, 34x5 (M, I\^-d, i), 
148; scoring, 335 

Discrimination of forms, (L, IV, 5)» 88; 
scoring, 212 

Dissected sentences, (L, XIII, 5)» •*5» 
(if, DC, 2), x6i; (M, Xin, 3). i7»; 
scoring, 276 ^ 

Dbtribution of adjusted I.Q. s, 37 
Drawing, a cross, (L, ^5 

scoring, 207; a vertical hne, (M, 111, 
4), 141; scoring, 332 
Duration of examination, 62 

Economic conditions of subjects. See 
Sodo-economic sUtus 
Education, effect of, upon I.Q.» 49 

Enclosed box problem, (L, bu\. ii 2 >< 

12SI scoring, 2Sg .... 
Encouragement, of subject by 

iner, 56-5S , t O j8 

Environment, effect of, on 

r\f <;a I - 9* 

X 26 (31, J/' . Ij; 

Examiners, for Provisional ^ • 

conduct or, in testw. 5«5. 

tcblistotnt ot rapport between 
E^:rS^'.SLtorotedi.-erae,bd 

KS’-J-il’Ss.'i 

' 1). X7o;i'»""^’^. I ,.-jt 

I Final Scales, 

! rinding ; 


45S 



Form board, tnree-hole, (L, u, r), 75, 
(M, U, 4), 136, three hole, rotated, 
(L, 6), 7g, (L, in, alt.), 82, 

(M, m, alt), 142, scoring, 193 
Form L, resemblance to ongmal Stan- 
ford Bmet, 3, number of tests m, 4, 
prelmunary tryout of material m, 
8-10, companson of diflSculty with 
Form il, 37-38 

Farm 31, cumber of tests is, 4, pre- 
lumnary trjout of matenal in, 8-10, 
comparison of di£cuJty with Form 
L, 37-38 

Forms, discnmiaation, of, (L, IV, 5), 
S8, scoring, 212 

Four objects, counting, (L, V, 6), 93, 
scoring, 231 

Gaussian curve, 25. 37 
Generalization. See Abstract words. 
Proverbs 

Geographical distnbution, of subjects 
for provisional scales, 12 
Gifted children, Euctuation of I Q ’s of, 
44-45 

Giving the number of fingers, (hi, Vn, 
1), is6,rco«»f, 3SX 
Goodenough Occupational Scale, 13- 

14, 36 

“Halo” effect, avoidance of, 59 
Help, giving of, by eiainineis, 53-55 
HoUenth techmque, used in Statistical 
work on tests, 21-22 

Ideation See Dela>ed response. 

Problem solving 

Identification, pictorial, (L, IV, 4), S7, 
(L, alt), gr, (51, IV, 4), 146, 

scoring, 310 

Idenur> mg objects by name, (L, U, 3), 
75, scoring, 193, (L, II-6, alt), 80, 
scoring, 300, (If, II, 3), 135, scoring, 
3»7 

Identifying objects by use, (L, II-6, 
i>, 7S, (L, IH-^, s)f 84, (3f, II-6, 
»)/ r37» (M, HI, 3), 140, scoring, 
19S 

Idcnufjiag parts of the bodj, (L, 11, 


3), 76, (L, n-6, 3), 78, (ii, n, 3)» 

136, scoring, 194 

Index of brightness, 26-29 

Induction, (L, XIV, 2), 117, scoring, 
277 

In^nuity, (L, XIV, 4), 118, (L, A.A , 
6), 122, (M, XIV, s), 17s. CiA A.A , 
2)f X77. (if, S A II, 2), 183, scoring, 
279 

lateUigeace, tmpartsacx 0/ erpenence 
and traimng in, 65 

I Q ,ine3n, slightly aboveonehundred, 
23, for standardization group, 35, 
computation of, for adults, 26, as 
index of brightness, 26-29; con- 
\ersion to standard scores, 28, of 
adults, 30-31, raw, compared with 
smoothed IQ, 34-35, ^tnbution 
of» 37» vanabihty m ration to age, 
3^41, eqmvalence with standard 
scores, 42, ductuation of, m gifted 
children, 44-45, increase of probable 
error with increase of, 44"45, proba- 
ble error expressed as function of, 
45-46, effect of environment on, 48, 
genetic infiuences on, 48, effect of 
education upon, 49, of urban and 
luiaJ populabons, 49-50, computa- 
tion of, 67-68 

Knot, (L, V, alL), 93, (51, V.aJt), 253? 
scoring, 221 

Length of examination, 63 

LAenesscs See Differences 

Line. See Vertical line 

Lost object, in circular field, (L, XIH, 
0, X13, scaring, 372 , in diamond- 
shaped field, (5f, XZH, r), 270, 
scoring, 389 

51aking change, (L, IX, s), 205, scor- 
*«f» 253 

5(an, picture completion, (L, IV, 3;, 
87, (L, V, 1), 91, scoring, 209 

Slatchiag objects, (M, IlI-6,aJt.), 245, 
seering, 340 

hlateruls, (L, IV-6,4), 90, scoring, 2 14, 
(M, l\’-6, 5), 150, scoring, 343 
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Maleri»Isfortcstmg,.rra.s.m«nto351fa^=|S^-ii^^ »' 

Ma» tracing, (L, VI, 6), ,6; u«,nt. « cbaagc . , ^ . 

*^5 . ,^Mw^ Mother presence of subject s during 

McanI.Q.,sIigliUyaboveonchandicd, 

,y, tor staadatdtzauon group, 3S ^ k’ ; school child duiutg 

Memory, mating compa^m irom, S, 

naming obj'ccts from, (L, IV, a), ^ > 

■ r 1 fvnd chain 

scoring, 33i» ^ ' 

in drawing a verti^ line, 33 
Muscular coordination- Su Motor 
cooniination 


Irom, (.L, VI, 2), 95. 
ii6; scoring, aaa; (Jf, VI, a), *54 
r»r/«5,34S;(M,Xr a)^_66 
Memory for designs, (L, IX, 
n. X'T tV iqS: scoring, a4S; (i*. 


340; -'^1 ovjniination _ ^ 

temory for designs, (L, j). g* jtutilated pictures, (L, VI, 3). 95; "■"- 

(L, XI, i). loS; "f ',gV ^ isy, (M, V, 6), is^‘, scoring. 347 

i), 160; scoring, 362; (il. >• 

•AO. _adi.^'-,«T, 5 f.ft< 5 bv.(L.II,a), 


i), 160; scoring, 3°2; t-i*. zt rr ^ 

163; fcoring, 3S6 „ rrt \ Name !dentifyingobjectsby,(L,n,«, 

Memory for pictures, (L. IH. 4). 8*. (L, D-d, 

t«>riag,aot . „ ^ ....(M n. a), isstr""”.' 

Memory for reading selection, fi-, a, 

3), 106; jeering, 355 ^ 

Memory for sentences, 

(M, W, 6), .47i .(M. 

(L, V, s), 93; scoring, *2*. 

6 ^=ri(M, XI,6), ’ 

lopi (M, xni, d), 1-41 (L. A,A., 7 ), 

/or thought nf in U.C pn^achool cluld, 6,, 

used f«r stand- 

Mro?fS “worda, CL, XIH. a), --di »' “* 

S„n:inrdat.»K,^ 


Ji;i«l,.M;PI.n,a),r 3 Si 4 “"'’t. 

KiS=gobi^,«.d, 7 Pi 7 - 

I nSc objects iiom ncmoiy, (L, IV, 

K^‘r 3 i;roi.bs 7 r«b,(H, 

''’»*i?.'^E:°/pm"SonS=s,r«t 


Mr„?.eVirc.»UUonoii^^^^^ 

Mental age, as mde^«“,_ « ’'S, pL V, a). ■S'i 


Mental age, as maex u. , 

opment, a4-rdi 

above fifteen >ears, • . 30-31; 

Mental set, estabhsbment I, 5^^^ 
Mlntus compleUon, gj 3), rdp; 


156; jeering. 35* 

°'SSf 77 !T£"ni“?^<*»: 

6), «?; resnsr, rod 


f IaTS-”/; pi,'S.£>= oW«S?;/.‘^Si°S«MOl»n.dng, 

,«,tJC«inx,a7i . ^ ;s_6o. ior-*9> - . 


ClasMficaUon. i«wwu I ^x-ea, 09 

cupational Scale 
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!)c(njpatioiial classification, and stand 
ardization, 13-15, 35-36 
Dccupations of parents of subjects. 

Su Soaoecononuc status 
Dpposite analogies, (L, IV-d, 6), 91. 

5), 9S, sccnns, ai6, (L, S A. 
ni, 3), i3i,5conng, 299, (il, IV, 3) 
146, (il, VI, 6), 15s, scoring, 340, 
(il, Vlil, 6), 160, scoring, 362, 
(M, AjL, 3), 17S, scoring, 398, 01* 
S-\. 1, 2), 181, (M, S.A- m, s), 1S8, 
scoring, 403 

Opposites, reconciliation of, (L, AJV., 
8), 124, (L, S A n, s), 129, scoring, 
286, (il, xrV, 6). 176, (M, S.A- 1, 
6), 182, scoring, 393 
Order of presentation, of tests, 55-56 
Onentation Direction, (L, XTV, 5), 
119, scoring, 279, (L, S.A. III, 2), 
130, scoring, 299, (il. XTV, 3), 175, 
(Si, A-A., 6), 179, scoring, 392, (M, 
&A. m, 3), jg7, scoring, 409 
Otbeis, presence of, dunng testing, 
6x-6a 

Paper cutting, (I, DC, t), tor, (L, XIU, 
3), 113, scoring, 242, (L, HI, 4X 
X31, scortng,ico, Binet, (^I, A.A.,8), 
180 

Paper folding, triangle, (L, V, 2), 92, 
scoring, 217 

Parents, presence of, during testing, 
61-62, 6g 

Patience, pictures, (SI, III-6, a), 142, 
(M, r\'-6, alt ), 150, scoring, 334, 
rectangles, (M, V, 4), 152, scoring, 

346 

Percentile scores, as measure of bri^t- 
ness, 36-27 

Pictorial identification, (L, IV, 4), 87, 
(L, IV 6, alt), gi, (M, IV, 4), 146, 
scoring, aio 

Pictorul likenesses and differences, 
CL/ IV-6, 3), 89, (L, VI, 5)/ 96, CM, 
V, 3), tgi, sewnj, 214 
Picture absurdities, (L, VII, i), 97, 
scoring, 226, (L, iZ, a), red, scoring, 
254/ (L, XTV, 3), J18, scoring, 278, 
(M, Vn, 3), 156, scoring, 351, 


(M, XII, 5), 170, scoring, 3S8, 
(M, XIV, 2), 174, scoring, 278 
Picture completion, man, (L, IV, 3), 87, 
(L, V, i), 91, scoring, 209, bird, (il, 
IV-6, 4), 149, scoring, 343 
Picture memoncs, (L, III, 4), 5i, scor- 
ing, 201 

I Picture \ocabulary, (L, II, 5), 77, (L, 
n- 6 , 4) 79, (L, in, 2), 81, (L, nr- 
6, 2), 83, (L, IV, i), 86, scoring, 195, 
(M, n, s), 136, (M. n-6. 4). 133, 
(M, m, 3). 140, (M, IV, 1), 145. 

(il, V, 1), 151, scoring, 32S. 
Pictures, mutilated, (L, VI, 3),9S.5fot^ 
tng223, (M, V, 6), 152, scoring, 347 
Pictures response Co See Response to 
pictures 

Flan of search, (L, XIH, i), 113, scor 
tng, 3J2, (if, XTII, i), 170, scoring, 

3S9 

Practice, effect of, on second test so^re, 
•43-44 

Praising of subject by examiner, 56-58 
Preliminary Uy>out of scales, 6-10 
Pre-scbool children, selection of, for 
sUndardiaation of scales, zi-ig, 
testing of, 68 71 

Presence of otbers, during testing, 6i“ 
62, 69 

Probable error, of scores, 44-47, of LQ , 
45-46 

Problem situation, H-* XI, 5), 109, 
scoring, 264, (SI, VIII, 5), 159, 
scoring, 360 

Problem sohiog, ingenuity at, (L.XTV, 
4), iiS, (L, A-A, 6), 122, scoring, 
276, endos^ box, (L, SA. I, 2), Z2S> 
scoring, aSg 

Problems of fact, (L, Xtll, 4), 224> 
5), 173, scoring, 274 
Pro\erbs, (L, A A., 5), 122, rconw^i 
283, (L, S fV. 11,4), raS, rcoring 295, 
(SI, A A , s), 179, scoring, 398, (SI, 
SA. II, 1), jSj, scoring, 405, (Si, 
SJV. HI, i), t86, scoring, 408 
Provisional scales, formation of, i^za 
See also. Standardization 
Pubescence, and rate of mental growth, 
4* 


458 



INDEX 


4) ioi,5CC«ng,a39,(lI,IX,4),i62, 
iCOTini, 37a, pictorial, (L, IV-6, 3), 
89, (L, VI, s), 96, (M, V, 3), 151, 
tearing, 214 

Sims Questionnaire, for detenammg 
soao-econormc status, 13 
Sittings, number of, for tests, 62 
Smoothed I Q , compared with taw 
I Q , 34-35 

Sodo-economic status, of subjects for 
standardization of scales, ia-15, 35- 
36, relation of, tol Q , 4&-S0 
Sortmg buttons, (M, III-6, 5), 144, 
sconni, 339 
Spheres Set Balls 
Spoiled tests, treatment of, m deter 
mining hi A , 66 

Square, copj-mg a, (L, V, 4),92,j«»ri«f, 
219 

Standard deviation, of score as index 
of brightness, 27, of I Q , aS 
Standard score, as measure of bright 
ness, 26, 27-2S, conversion to IQ, 
28, equivalence to I Q , 42 
Standardization, based on unselected 
population, 9, of pre school age, 9, 
standards for validity m, 9-10, non 
school subjects used m, 16-20, 
entena for, 33, allowance for set 
differences in, 34, number of subjects 
used in, 34, and soao-econoonc 
status, 3J-36, weighting used in, 
35-36, of difficulty of scales for 
\anous ages, 37-38, and practice 
effects on the two scales 43-44 
Stanford Bmet Test, equivalence of, 
with Forms M and L, 50-51 
Starred tests 46 
Starting point of testing, 63 
Sticks, comparison of, (L, 111-6, 3), 
84, scoring, 203 

Stones, memory for See sreraory for 
stones 

Stnnging beads See Beads, stnngiag, 
and Bead chain, copying from 
mciaoiy 

Successes, scattering of, 64-65 
Surroundings, for administration of the 
tests, 6o-6r, 69 


‘T” score, measure of bngbtness, 
27 

Taussig fiv e grade grouping, for classi- 
fication of occupations, 13 
Thought of passage, repeating, (Lj 

S \ II, 6), 129, (hi, S A n, 6), 18s, 

scaring, 297, (hi, SA HI, 6), iSS, 
scoring, 410 

Three, number concept of, (hi, V, 2), 
IS* 

Three commissions, (L, W-6, 5), 90, 
scaring, 215 

Three-hole form board, (L, H, i), 75« 
(M, H, 4), 136, scoring, 193, rotated, 
(L, n-6, 6), 79, (L, m, alt), 82, 
(M, in, alt), 142, scoring, 193 
Time required for administering, Pro- 
vision^ Scales, II, Forms L and M, 
62-63 

Tower, building with blocks, (L, 11, 4)> 
76,«<?rin|, 194 

Training, relation to intelligence, 65 
Tnangle, folding from paper, (L, V, 2), 
92, scarini, 217 

Two, number concept of, (hi, IV, 5), 
147, scaring, 341 
Tying knot 5«Knot 

Voderstandmg See Comprehension 
Urban populations, LQ ’s of, 49-50 
Use, identifying objects by See 
Identiljing objects by use 

Valid test, requirements for, 52 
Verbal absurdities, (L, VllI, 3), loi, 
scoring, 23s, (L, IX, 2), 103, 

244, (i*. XI, 2), 108, scoring, 2S9> 
(L, JOT, a), III, scoring, 244, (^f* 
\Tn, 3), io9. scoring, 358, (M, IX 
3), 161, scoring, 368, (hi, X, 3), i6St 
scoring, 377, (hi, XI, 3), i6j, scoring 
368 

\'crtical fine, drawing a, (31, III, 4)’ 
Z41, scoring 332 

\'isil3] imagery See Delay cd response. 
Problem solving 

Vocabulary, general discussion of sc^ 
ing of, 302-323. (f-. 'I. *)» 94. 
vin, i), 99, (L, X, 0, 105, (L, xn, 
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